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THE NEW AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTION. 


HE Austrian Cabinet has announced a policy which, if carried out 
with frankness and honesty, may, even in this eleventh hour, 
prove its salvation. We say, if fairly carried out—because it is 
certain that promises made only to be eluded in the performance, 
hopes awakened only to be disappointed, have no effect save to add 
further exasperation and bitterness to pre-existing anger or discon- 
tent. 


hopes now held out, in appearance, indeed, only to the subjects of 


We will not, however, anticipate any such frustration of the 


the Empire, but in reality to all those who are anxious for the pre- 
servation of that ancient monarchy and of the peace of Europe. It 
is announced, then, that their former constitutions are restored to 
Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, aud Transylvania ; while a Parliamen- 
tary Government, not very dissimilar to our own, is to be granted to 
the entire empire. There is to be a House of Nobles, of whom the 
majority will owe their seats to inheritance, though there will also be 
some life members ; a Lower House, of which the members are to be 
elected by a constituency, based, indeed, apparently on population 
alone, but bearing in effect very nearly the same proportion to the 
entire population of the State that our own electors, bear to the 
number of the inhabitants of these islands. The two Houses are 
to form the Reichsrath, “the Council of the State”—the Parliament, 
in fact—to which, as to our own Parliament, is to be permitted the 
power of, and the initiative in legislation ; with the arrangement of 
the budget and of taxation. While the reality of these powers and 
its independent exercise of them is to be secured by the publicity of 
its sittings, the consent of the Emperor, like that of our own sove- 
reign, will of course be required to give a measure that has been 
passed by the Reichsrath the force of law. 

Such a scheme of Government will leave its subjects little to 
desire, and certainly, if fairly carried out, no cause for discontent, 
of the 
press should only be added, they will soon become as free as ourselves. 


much less for revolt. If to these concessions the freedom 
It is a great thing that that vast empire, in which the ancient preju- 
ices of absolutism have been so long dominant, should at last have 
yielded to public opinion, and have seen its best wisdom to consist in 
throwing itself upon the affections of its own subjects, instead of 
relying on the support of an imperious neighbour, a support which 
would not have been given either in good faith or with real good will, 
and would sooner or later have surely proved a broken reed to pierce 
the hand that leant upon it. 

That the Austrian Government really will carry out its purposed 
)) liey in good faith we see a strong guarantee in the fact that it has 
uot given to one of its component nations what it has denied to the 
rest; but has placed Croats, Slaves, and Transylvanians on the same 
footing as the Hungarians, though it is not very long since the im- 
possibility of restoring their ancient constitutions to those peoples 


urged as an argument for maintaining the revocation of the 
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peror, some of whose counsellors probably look on this action of his 
with but little complacency, no reason to repent of it, still less any 
pretext for revoking his concessions. 

Hungary is the country on which the effect of these conces- 
sions will be most anxiously looked for, as there justifiable dis- 
content had rendered a large party ripe and eager for revolt. But 
that ancient spirit of loyalty which once burnt so vividly in the gal- 
lant Hungarians, and on which their great’ Empress Queen relied with 
such success in her sternest struggle and her worst danger, we may well 
hope has been only stifled by oppression, not slain ; and, with the 
restoration of their liberties, will revive in all its former animation. 
In that case, if they, with the Croats, Slaves, and Transylvanians, 
become once more well affected and trusty subjects, Austria will again 
become a strong power, and her recovered strength may open her a 
way to escape from what will then be her last difficulty. It is no 
secret that she will not be allowed to enjoy her possession of Venetia 
undisturbed ; that if if cannot be bought of her it will be sought to 
be wrested from her by force of arms ; and that her repugnance to 
sell what she can have no great regard for intrinsically (since it is but 
a recent acquisition) arises, in some degree, from engagements into 
which she has entered with other German states, who, while they look 
wpon her as weak, saw, in the famous Quadrilateral, the only defence 


of the South of Germany against French invasion. 


While expressing our hopes that such may be the result of the 
recent concessions of M. Von Schmerling and the Austrian Cabinet, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the difficulty of the problem which is 
thus presented for solution, and which, even though those who direct 
the movement are actuated by the best intentions, may prove insolu- 
ble. 


nationalities, each possessing its own historical traditions, its own 


Whether an Empire composed of a variety of heterogeneous 


church, its own language, and its own laws, can pursue a consistent 
foreign policy after having been thoroughly decentralized, and be 
made available as a first-class Power to maintain the European equi- 
librium, when separate parliaments are legislating upon war, finance, 
and even foreign affairs, must remain a question which can only be 
solved when those parliaments commence their deliberations, and 
the central Reichsrath displays the extent of its powers and func- 
tions in co-operation with, and not in antagonism to, the local 
Chambers. 

But, if Austria should once become strong again in the heartfelt 
loyalty of her united peoples, she will again by herself be able to 
protect the southern flank of Germany as efficaciously as she has done 
before. Her population is little, or not at all, inferior to that of 
France ; if less eager for war, less inclined to attack others, it has 
never proved less patriotic, less prompt to defend its own territory. 
While, as the cession of Venetia will relieve the government of a 
heavy financial burden, it will in this respect also be better prepared 
for resistance to unprovoked averes ion than it has been for many 
years, in spite of the impregnable fortresses, to the retention of which 
it as yet clings with such jealous pride. The government will be 
stronger, too, by the respect which its new liberality of system will 
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enforce submission among any portion of its people ; strong, in short, 
for all purposes of self-protection, if not, as none teed wish it to be, 
for objects of insolent bad faith, aggression, and war. 





—- 
—— -__- 


ESSAYISTS, REVIEWERS, AND BISHOPS. 

HE seven broad churchmen, the authors of “The Essays and 
Reviews,” must be surprised at their sudden celebrity. Like 
the man who said he fell in love with himself on emerging from a 
German bath, so wonderful was his transformation, these divines must 
be more than satisfied with themselves. They are the observed of all 
observers. They are discussed in pamphlets, sermons, newspapers, 
and on the streets. The income-tax and Mr. Gladstone are cast into 
the shadow ; the Reform Bill has no chance of successful competitor- 
ship with the new theology. Platforms and pulpits ring with discus- 
sion of their dogmas. Your friend takes you by the button and asks 
your opinion of the “ Essays.” In Mark-lane and on the Stock 
Exchange the price of corn and the de *pression of stock are lightened 
by these Oxford luminaries. The interest awakened will bear to be 
compared with that of the Papal Aggression ten years ago. And to 
crown the controversy a battalion of Bishops have dpened fire from 
the episcopal bench, and Exeter, and Oxford, and London, and 
Durham, are found in the same phalanx, pouring shot and shell into 

the “ Essays and Reviews. | 

What is the secret of this extraordinary popularity’? There must 
surely be some latent power, or rare logic, or kindling eloquence, to 
awaken so wide-spread an interest. Which is it ? 

We can say what all their opponents cannot say, that we have 
read the Essays i in question carefully and fairly, with the strongest 
desire to do justice to the writers, and to appreciate the merits of 
what they have written, and we have arrived at the secret of the 
excitement the ‘y have created. They are not eloguent—they are not 
argumentativ e—they are rarely subtle—they are never honest—they 
do not evince profound thought or elaborate research. The force of 
sheer impudence in dealing with the most sacred truths, and the 
daring and reckless audacity with which they assail the very foun- 
dations of Christianity in connection with their office as professors in 
our universities and clergymen of the Church of England, alone 
explain and justify the excitement which they have originated. Had 
they been layme nn, like Tom Paine, or V oltaire, or Rousseau, their 
productions would barely have commanded a publisher, and assuredly 
would have raised up no antagonist of mark, much less have dis- 
turbed the slumbers of the episcopacy. There is no novelty in their 
arguments, or in their treatment, which throughout is off-handed and 
superficial. But there is a terrible novelty in men ordained to preach 
Christianity setting themselves to overturn it—in the head master of 
a great pub lic school leading off in the assault, and in professors of 
divinity in the ancient seats of Christian education undertaking to 
show how you may ace ept endowments set apart to maintain and 
vindicate the wk truths of religion, and yet trample them in the 
dirt. 

We do not intend upon this occasion to adduce proofs of this 
grave crimination. Whatever be the creed or preference of any 
honest reader of these seven essays and reviews, he will not deny 
that they constitute a direct aggression on all the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity, as embodied in the Anglican articles, and 
upheld by the various denominations of Dissenters. It is not the 
assault, but the men that make it, which has startled the public. 
Made from the pulpits of the Church and from the chairs of our 
colleges, they have laid themselves open to a well-founded charge of 
flagrant iminorality and dishonesty. If they are suffered to retain 
their offices, they will prove that there is no her esy, from the Ultra- 
montane theology of Oxford and Exeter down to the very zero of 
Voltaireism, over which the Church of England will not spread its 
shield, and earnest and religious men will abandon an institution 
unable to maintam the truths for which it was organized, and very 
soon, like the spire of Chichester Cathedral, rotten at its foundation, 
it will settle down in utter ruin. May it be far otherwise ! 

But what have the Bishops done? They have published a round- 
robin, stron; gly condemning these Essays. Is this the extent of their 
judici: al functions? Were mutiny to break out in a war ship, or ina 
regiment, would the officers be satisfied with a strong remonstrance ? 
Would they not instantly crush the mutiny, punish the mutineers, 
and cashier any officer implicated i in it? 

What is the use of an episcopacy | Is it a system for nepotism 
and promotion of sons-in-law, or a hierarchy of dignified idlers? Is 
it a mere glorification of ministers with influence ‘at court? Isita 
tune for them to fiddle while the church is on fire? The bishops 
trifled with the “ Tracts for the Times,” till they saw nearly two hun- 
dred clergymen pass the rubicon, and enrol themselves in the Church of 





Rome. The same Fabian policy pursued in the case before us, will 
end another way. It will lead thoughtful minds to demand a pres- 
byt ry or a general assembly as in the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and thus rid the country of lazy bishops and infidel prie sts, and 
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and leave providing for their sons-in-law, in order to provide for the 
very existence of the Church Establishment. 

It is a strange sign of the times that clergymen of England should 
now adopt what the German divines have tried and are tired of. 
Strauss, Bauer, and Paulus are almost forgotten names. It is sad 
that they should be reproduced in Temple, Williams, Powell, and 
Jowett. But truth has gained the day in Germany. It will not be 
beaten in England. But let the bishops strike, not talk only. 








THE ARISTOCRATIC REPUBLIC. 


HE late John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, chief of the “ nulli- 
fiers” or secessionists during the Presidency of General Jackson, 
declared that history offered no example of an enduring Republic that 
was not based upon an Aristocracy ; that a Democratic Republic was a 
house built upon a shifting sand; that the only aristocracy possible 
in America was the aristocracy of colour ; and that consequently the 
institution of negro slavery was a clear necessity, without which there 
could be no-real freedom for the whites. This bold doctrine has 
taken root and flourished in the South ; and has had its due share in 
producing the disruption of the Union, and in preparing the way for 
a Southern Confederacy. 

That confederacy is no longer a scheme, but a fact. Events have 
succeeded each other with such rapidity since the election of Mr, 
Lincoln, and the South has uniformly maintained so consistent a front 
against all opposition, and turned so deaf an ear to the reasons 
and expostulations of the North, that the Union is as much a thing 
of the past as yesterday or the Heptarchy. The United States of 
America are not in existence. A Free and a Slave Republic occupy 
their place, and stand side by side ; destined to be rivals—perhaps to 
be enemies ; while a third Republic, or confederation of Republics, to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains on the fertile shores of the Pacific, 
is certain to assert its independence at no distant date, and to form 
the nucleus of another powerful empire. 

In the progress and consummation of this great revolution it is 
instructive to observe with what pertinacity the South has asserted 
its claims, with what coolness and self-possession it has substantiated 
them, and how utterly callous it has shown itself to any and every 
attempt at compromise and conciliation. It is equally instructive to 
note how over-anxious the North has been to preserve the Union, how 
willing to concede what could not be conceded without sacrifice of 
dignity and self-respect, how ready to tamper even with the sacred 
principle of human liberty, on which the constitution of the Union 
was originally based,—if it could but maintain its connection with 
states and communities which repudiated the contract, denied the 
advantage, and declined the honour. Not only has the North 
exhibited itself as a time-server and a trimmer at a time when 
decision was above all things requisite ; but as one afflicted with that 
peculiar species of dementia which the Roman poet tells us always 
possesses the minds of those whom the gods have predestined to ruin 
and disgrace. How otherwise could Congress—in both houses of 
which the North possesses a majority by the voluntary retirement of 
the senators and representatives of the seceding States—have been 
foolish enough to press forward a protective tariff, in face of the 
strongly avowed predilection of the South for Free Trade? To prate 
about the old exploded fallacies of Protectionism at a time like that 
was to imitate the madness or the insolence of Nero, and to fiddle 
while Rome was burning. 

The best thing that can be done, is that which will be done, if North 
or South have any wisdom left to guide its counsels. As the Union can- 
not be re-established—and could not continue if it were—the only 
course left is to make the inevitable separation as peaceful, as equit- 
able, and as bloodless as possible. Neither the North nor the South 
can desire a civil war to settle their differences ; and the South more 
especially, in the existence of the black taint of slavery, which has 
brought about the catastrophe, has reasons far more cogent than the 
North to deprecate the firing of a gun, or the shedding of a drop of 
blood in the conflict. The Provisional Government of the South, 
which has just been formed under the Presidency of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis—whose name has at last emerged out of the chaos as the 
Washington, or rather as the Calhoun, of the new movement—has 
but to declare to the North, and to the several States of Europe to 
which it is about to accredit its ambassadors, that it desires a peaceable 
separation, an equitable division of the common property, as well as 
a fair share of the common debts and liabilities of the defunct Union, 
to enlist upon its side the good wishes of all sensible and practical 
men. The North has only to refuse the proposition, and insist upon 
settling the dispute by force of arms, to incur the disapprobation of 
the world, and put itself out of the pale of ordinary sympathy, as 
utteriy unreasonable and impracticable. Slavery or non-slavery 1s no 
longer the question. The quarrel has outgrown its original incentive, 
and the South, strong enough to do as it pleases, takes its stand upon 
its inherent right to retire from a partnership that has become in- 
tolerable. That Mr. Buchanan, if he had neither been pusillanimous 
nor in collusion with ved = might, by an adequate display 0! 
vigour at the very first murmur of secession, have prevented lall the 
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mischief that has since occurred, may be: quite true ; but it is no 
answer to present requirements, or to the logic of circumstances. 
The disruption of the American Union is as much a fait accompli as 
the English Revolution of 1688, or the coup @état that set Napo- 
leon IIL. upon the throne ; and if there be any statesmanship in the 
North, or in the South, the only wise policy is to acknowledge it, and 
make the best of it. 

Independently of all the questions that it may hereafter have to settle 
with the Free Democratic Republic of the North and West, the Aristo- 
cratic Republic of the South, has entered upon a career of much 
perplexity and peril. Its adherence to the great economic truth that 
Free Trade is the best and only profitable policy between commercial 
communities, and the dependence of Great Britain upon the produce 
of its cotton fields, will make it many friends in this country. But 
our friendship will do it no particular service, and it will have many 
foes to combat, both within and around it. It will have, moreover, to 
pursue a course of conduct towards its next neighbour, Mexico, and 
its near neighbour, Cuba, so aggressive and grasping as to render it 
highly probable that the first years of its independence will be years 
in which the services of great Generals will be more acceptable, if not 
more absolutely necessary, than the services of Orators and Statesmen. 
Should there be an insurrection of the slaves it will, doubtless, be 
quenched in the blood of the unhappy negroes; and what shall be 
the reward of the able General who shal! deliver his country from the 
calamity? Should there be a war against already tottering and pre- 
doomed Mexico for the annexation of new states in which Negro slavery 
may be planted, and cotton or sugar grown for the consumption of 
voracious England, what reward will be too high for the great captain 
of the South to ask at the grateful hands of the white aristocracy ? 
Cesar will make his appearance, and take his chance of the Brutuses 
and Cassiuses that may oppose him—by word or dagger. And more 
than all, if Cuba be annexed, and Spain conquered in the attempt to 
retain it, may not the ambitious General who shall do the deed ask 
and obtain what he pleases from the aristocracy of colour 4 

It is obvious that Mr. Calhoun’s doctrine, carried to its legiti- 
mate length, contains within itself the germ of the downfall of 
Republicanism. Already the slave-holders constitute an oligarchy, 
and from an oligarchy to a despotism the gradations are not very 
slow or painful even in times of peace, while they are facile as the 
descensus avernt in periods of public danger, when war, offensive or 
defensive, opens the career of victory to any ambitious and successful 
soldier who has audacity enough to snatch at a crown and sceptre. 
There may be nothing positively new under the sun ; but in modern 
times, or within the record of history, the world has not seen such a 

tepublic or such a system of government as that which has sprung 

into existence upon the shores of the Mexican Gulf. Its short history 
is the marvel of our time, and its continued existence will be one of 
the most singular problems of our civilization. 








THE MARRIAGE LAW AND ITS VARIETIES. 


CURIOUS trial has within the past week been brought under 
E the consideration of the Irish Court of Common Pleas. This 
case has excited a very strong feeling in [reland, and is not unworthy 
of a few observations, as it illustrates the position of parties pro- 
fessing different religions, when they contract marriage with 
each other. 

The point involved in the suit of Thelwall v. the Hon. Major 
Yelverton is a very simple one. An action has been brought against 
Major Yelverton for the maintenance of a lady averred in the plain- 
tiff’s plea to be the defendant’s wife, and the defendant repudiates 
the claim on the allegation that the lady is not his wife. 

The point for decision is this—was there a legal marriage between 
Teresa Longworth and William Charles Yelverton on the 15th of 
August, 1857, when a marriage ceremony took place between them 
in the Roman Catholic Church of Killowen, Ireland, and the clergy- 
man celebrating that marriage was the Rev. Mr. Mooney, the Roman 
Catholic priest of the parish 

There is no dispute as to the fact of the marriage ceremony ; and 
if both parties were, at the time, Roman Catholics, it is certain that 
the marriage was valid, legal, and binding upon the persons contract- 
ing it; and either would be liable to be tried for bigamy, if he or 
she contracted a second marriage previous to that first marriage being 
legally dissolved. 

Teresa Longworth was educated as a Roman Catholic. She never 
professed to be of any other religion ; and so far as she is concerned 
the marriage is legal and binding. But then, how stands the case 
with Major Yelverton? It is stated on the part of the plaintiff, that 
previous to the defendant’s marriage he professed himself to be a Roman 
Vatholic, that some of his family were Protestants, and some Roman 
Catholics, and that he belonged to the latter and never to the former. 
On the other hand it has been maintained that he never was a Roman 
\ itholic ; that his alleged wife knew him to be a Protestant, and 
had so stated in confession to the parish priest—an allegation, how- 
ever, which she positively denied upon her oath, when cross-examined 


i ] . > ° ry” , . . . 
ii this most material point, i] he whole question at issue hinges 
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upon the same point ; for the law ot the land is, that if at the time 
of the marriage by a Roman Catholic priest, Major Yelverton was 
a Protestant, and known as such, then, so far as he is concerned, the 
marriage is a nullity—it is not binding in law—and the woman who 
went through a marriage ceremony with him is no more than his 
concubine, and consequently he is not bound to pay for her main- 
tenance. 

We omit all the strange and romantic circumstances connected 
with this case. We do not dwell upon the fact of the young lady 
being of respectable family, of some beauty, and possessed of many 
accomplishments, of her having been one of the generous and well- 
born ladies who, in the time of the Crimean war, accompanied the 
Sisters of Charity, and followed in the footsteps of Miss Nightingale 
to aid our wounded soldiers in the camp hospitals. We also pass 
by the letters—the passionate love-letters—of the young lady and 
Major Yelverton, as well as the various expedients resorted to by the 
latter to induce the lady to enter into a secret marriage with him, 
first in the Greek Church, then in Scotland, by reading the marriage 
ceremony over with her, and so seeking to persuade her they had become 
“husband and wife.” We must omit all those “deeply moving, 
interesting, and exciting incidents ” to direct attention to the state of 
the marriage law, and its consequences in these countries. 

As to the marriage law in Scotland. If Major Yelverton had, 
instead of taking the trouble of reading “the marriage ceremony,” 
from the “ Book of Common Prayer,” in Edinburgh, simply stated 
there, in presence of two witnesses, that he and Teresa Longworth 
were husband and wife, and she signified her assent to that declaration, 





| they would, no matter whether they were both Protestants, or both 


Roman Catholics, have been legally married according to the law and 
custom of Scotland. 

In Ireland, the law at one time did not contemplate the possibility 
of a marriage being celebrated by any other than a clergyman of the 
Established Church. It did not tolerate the existence of a Roman 
Catholic priest, much less the exercise of his sacerdotal functions. 
On the contrary, there was a reward for the discovery of a Popish 
priest in any part of the country. A priest dare not say mass, nor 
administer a sacrament, without being liable to the punishment of 
fine, imprisonment, or transportation. If a Popish priest presumed 
to marry a Protestant, the act was (by statute) deemed to be so 
heinous a crime as to be punishable with death. At a time when the 
penal laws against Roman Catholics were rigidly enforced in the 


_ sister country, this severe law was converted into an instrument of 


persecution. Persons wishing to obtain the rewards payable upon 


the discovery of a Romish priest, used to pretend to be Roman 
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Catholics, and as such apply to be married, and so entrap clergymen 
into a violation of the law. It was absolutely a protection to the 
persecuted Roman Catholic clergymen of that period, when a new 
law declared that no one was to be considered as a Roman Catholic 
but a person “who for twelve months had previously. openly con- 
formed ” with the ordinances of that Church, and so made a public 
profession of his faith. Even now, we believe, there is, in addition 
to the declaration of the marriage between a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic being absolutely null and void, a penalty in the form of a 
severe fine, upon any Roman Catholic priest celebrating a marriage 
between a Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

In England, until a very recent period, no marriage but one cele- 
brated by a clergyman of the Established Church was legal. All 
Roman Catholics, although married by their own clergymen, were 


| compelled, for the purpose of securing the legal rights of the children 


to be born of such marriages, to go to the Established Church 
to be married. If they neglected this, their wives, in the eye of the 
law, were “concubines,” and their children “bastards.” Such was 
the state of the law when the late King George IV. (then Prince 
of Wales), contracted a marriage with a Roman Catholic lady, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and was married to her by a Roman Catholic 
priest. The marriage was, in the contemplation of the law, doubly a 
nullity ; first by the Royal Marriage Act, and then by the general 
law of the land. By “the Marriage Act” of George III., all mar- 
riages by members of the royal family, without the consent of the 
King, previously obtained, were declared to be a nullity; a law 
which rendered of no effect the marriage between two Protestants, 
the Duke of Sussex (a younger son of George IIIL.), and Lady 
Augusta Murray. George the Fourth’s marriage with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was also illegal according to previous statutes, because not 
celebrated by a Protestant clergyman. Mrs. Fitzherbert knew that, 
in the eye of the law, she was “not a wife;” but as a Roman 
Catholic, she was fully satisfied that the Prince was “ her husband.” 
The opinion of Roman Catholics on this point was very: correctly 
expressed by Mrs. Yelverton in her examination before the Irish 
Court of Common Pleas :— 


“T believe firmly in the doctrines of the Catholic Church, and I consider 
myself a strict Catholic. Marriage in our Church is a Sacrament, and there- 
fore I believe should be solemnized according to the rites and forms of the 
Church. 

*T considered that to live v ith him wit!) ta sacramental marri > would hz 


been a sin,.”’ 
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This declaration of the belief of Roman Catholics with respect to 
marriage, conjoined with the enforcement of the law in England not 
recognising any marriage as legal but one solemnised within the walls 
of the Established Church, led at one period to great abuses, and to 
important consequences also, which had not been foreseen when it was 
originally enacted. 

The abuses were these. Many of the Irish Roman Catholics, in 
coming to this country, continued the practice of being married by 
their own clergymen, as in Ireland, without going to the Established 
Church. Such contracts were, according to the law of England, not 
marriages ; and there have been numerous instances of bad husbands, 
taking advantage of the state of the law, abandoning their wives and 
children, and forming new connections. One of the unforeseen con- 
sequences of the law made itself felt in a most unpleasant form, and 
as a most grievous burden, in London and all the large manufacturing 
towns in England. The Irish poor, being married only by their own 
priests, their children, in the eye of the law, were “bastards,” and as 
such had a legal settlement in every parish in which they were born, 
This new burden increased the poors’-rates enormously ; and in 1823 
there were numerous petitions to Parliament, and an earnest appeal 
on behalf of the English parishes, to legalize the marriages of the 
frish immigrants, in order that this grievous burden might be removed 
from the shoulders of English rate-payers. 

The trial in Dublin illustrates the necessity for an amendment in 
the marriage law. The remedy to be applied is, as we conceive, very 
simple. It is either for the law to recognise all persons applying to 
a clergyman to be married by him (no matter what may be his creed), 
as members of his congregation, and to render that marriage valid, 
legal, and binding, on the parties contracting it ; or else to euforce in 

all parts of the empire the Registration law of England, which renders 
an attendance before the Registrar of persons about to enter into 
marriage an indispensable requisite to ensure its validity and legality. 








THE CITY AND THE METROPOLIS. 


PARLIAMENTARY committee has been appointed to inquire 
L into the vast subject of the local government of the metropolis, 
It is searcely to be supposed that the committee will be able to elicit 
any new facts, or even to add one iota to the existing information 
which most people possess; but if it collects into the focus of its 
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_ prevent the reform which every day becomes more needful ? 


—— 


condescend to visit us, and record his impressions, might ask why such 
a state of things was not immediately remedied, and why so magnifi- 
cent a city was not as effectively and completely governed as the smallest 
borough in the land. Were the question asked he would be told that 
there were three impediments in the way, and that, although the 
abuses were not only manifold but patent, and had been universally 
complained of ;—publicly as well as privately, in the Parliament and in 
the press, for more than half a century, during which time the evils had 
been largely on the increase ; these impediments, singly and collectively, 
had been quite sufficient to prevent all reform. The first impediment is 
the old Corporation of the City proper, that fears the abolition of its 
antiquated privileges, and its medieval mummeries ; the second is 
composed of the vis tnertie of all the existing boards and vestries of 
the metropolitan boroughs, the members of which are not unnaturally 
averse from being deprived of the powers of insoleace and jobbery 
with which the Jack in office invariably envelops himself ; and lastly, 
the jealousy of the Imperial Government, or that department of it 
represented by the Home Office, which looks askance at the prospect 
of the installation of so great a functionary as the Lord Mayor of the 
Metropolis would become, if London and all its boroughs were amal- 
gamated into one Municipality. These impediments may, to the cye 
of Reason, seem as intangible as shadows, but practically they have 
been as weighty as mountains. Shall they be suffered any longer to 
It is to 
be hoped not ; and if the Government, that ought to be above such 
petty jealousy, or such unwise fear, as has not seldom been hinted 
on this subject, would but take the initiative, and determine that the 
affairs of the great London of 1861 should cease to be administered 


_ by the agencies that were barely sufficient for the small London of 


See 


of the case. 


report and evidence the most salient points of the case, so as to lay | 


the basis for speedy reform, it will perform a much-needed and 
important public service. 

London, the greatest metropolis of the world, is, for purposes of 
government, a mere amorphous or chaotic mass of houses. The City, 
so-called, is nothing but the kernel of the fruit—the small dry pip in 
the midst of the apple. The pip has a government of its own, over 
which presides a Lord Mayor—once a mighty potentate in the land, 
but now a nobody, except for the purpose of giving away snuff-boxes 
and entertaining his friends at dinner. All the outlying districts 
govern themselves in some way or another, or exist without a govern- 
ment that anyone can recognize or get hold of, unless he be well 
skilled in the polities of his own particular parish. Even in that 
case his knowledge scarcely extends beyond those narrow boundaries. 
Who is responsible for the order, cleanliness, and amenity of the great 
horough of Marylebone! Is it one potentate, or a hydra-headed 
monster sitting in the vestry? Who governs the Tower Hamlets, with 
a population considerably more numerous than Berlin or Vienna ¢ 
Who, in like manner, presides over the destinies of Lambeth or 
Finsbury, or even of the legislatorial and palatial city of West- 
minster ! A set of nobodies—responsible to nobody—amongst whom 
any respectable banker, merchant, or professional man would scorn 
to sit. And these several authorities, nameless as they are, and all 
but powerless for any purpose of improvement, are very powerful for 
obstruction and annoyance. Half a street, being in one borough or 
parish, is taken up one day for paving. When that job is completed, the 
other half in the other borough or parish is taken up next day for laying 
down new water-pipes ; and when that is done, to the great incon- 
venience of the traflic, up comes the first half again in order that a 
new, and perhaps rival set of authorities nay lay down the gas-pipes. 
The thief, plying his voeation within the border line of the ancient 
city of Gog and Magog, has but to run over the line when he sees one of 
Mr. D. W. Harvey's policemen looking too sharply after him ; and then, 
sufe in the district of Sir Richard Mayne, he may laugh the pursuer 
to scorn. Add to these peculiar arrangements that there is but 
one nerrow street from St. Paul’s to the central point of the 
Bank of England, into which converges an amount of traffic that half 
. dozen wide streets would not properly accommodate ; with a bridge 
choked up and all but impassable for the greater portion of the day ; 
with a thousand thoroughfares requiring improvement and enlarge- 
meut, both within and without the boundaries of the city proper,— 

ind the most indifferent spectator may admit the notorious fact that 
Lomlon, the world’s metropolis, becomes every day more worthy of 
the utle by its wealth and population, and less worthy of it by its 
alows and barl irous want of government. 

intelligent foreigner,” if t] at mythological personage would bui 





_pensated by premiums willingly paid in prosperity. 


the disaster at Whitby shows that such a provision is now required. 


three centuries ago, the other difficulties and impediments in the way 
would vanish into nothingness. 

The machinery for working out this needful reform is already in 
existence. To convert each parliamentary borough within the 
boundaries of the metropolis into a municipality, governed by its own 
mayor aud aldermen in the same way as all the other municipalities 
of the kingdom, and to unite these several municipalities, with their 
mayors and aldermen, in one board or committee, of which the chair- 
man should be the Lord Mayor of the City, would meet the exigencies 
We have but to look at the manner in which Paris is 
governed by the mayors of its ten arrondissements, under the presi- 
dency of the Prefect of the Seine, to see at a glance how easily the 
thing can be done. Nobody wants to abolish the venerable office of 
Lord Mayor ; on the contrary, there is a very general desire not only 
that his office should be retained, but that he should be made more of 
a vitality, and less of a mummery, than he is at present, and that 
London, under his guardianship, should be the real London of to-day, 
instead of the London of the fourteenth century. 

In one respect the London over which the Lord Mayor rules with 
such faded pomp, is of less importance than London in the days of 
Sir Richard Whittington or even of Sir William Walworth. In 
those days London was inhabited ; but who lives or sleeps in the city 
now! None, but a few office-keepers, porters, and policemen, and 
here and there a retail tradesman. The merchants, the bankers, the 
wholesale dealers, the professional classes, and all the clerks, cashiers, 
and bookkeepers leave it regularly at dinner-time, and return no more 
till the next morning ; and as for the ladies, there are doubtless ten 
times as many of them in Marylebone as ever display their ungainly 
hoops within the sound of Bow bells. What is wanted is simply 
this—that London shall comprise the whole Metropolis, in fact as well 
as in name; and that, instead of possessing ten or a dozen insufficient 
and conflicting jurisdictions and governments, it shall possess one 
supreme authority, with sutlicient powers to render its administration 
homogeneous and consistent not only with itself, but with the wishes 
and interests of the public. The problem to be solved is not at all a 
difficult one ; and there is not an impediment in the way which would 
be worth a moment’s consideration if either Parliament or the Impe- 
rial Government had the least earnestness in devising a remedy. 





A PROVISION FOR LIFE-BOATMEN. 


INSURANCE is at present carried to a vast extent. To insurance against 
fire and shipwreck, we have added insurance against disease, against accidents, 
against hailstorms, against death (or life insurance), and there seems no 
calamity which may not be lightened by a pecuniary provision. The prin- 
ciple is admirable. By sharing, it mitigates misfortunes, and even occa- 
sionally turns them into advantages. In almost all cases it rests on laying 
by a portion of an exuberant abundance to meet a season of deficiency ; and 
the companies which charge themselves with the burden of making good 
individual losses, or providing against their consequences, are amply com- 
But the insurance 
to which we propose to call attention, cannot be founded on the payment of 
premiums. Nabody ever dreams that the Whitby life-boatmen, who recently 
and so unexpectedly perished when they were generously and nobly endea- 
vouring to save the lives of shipwrecked mariners, should have made, by 
laying by small sums yearly or monthly, a provision for widows and children. 
Every one feels that an insurance against death, founded on collecting 
premiums from life-boatmen, would be dishonourable to the mae ee 7 
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the means of making it may be found in the spontaneous generosity of the 
public. On such occurrences, benevolence overflows in a rich stream, and 
the problem to be solved is how to make this always abundant, equable, 
end certain. It rushes forth readily and sufficient for every occasion, 
but to become as beneficial as possible, if must call into existence other 
virtues. 

As the rale public benevolence requires rather direction than encourage- 
ment, and the men who habitually risk their lives in endeavours to save the 
lives of others need to be assured that when they perish a provision will be 
made for those dependent onthem. Public benevolence, then, should stimu- 
late precaution. Those who are liable to losses by shipwreck—ship owners, 
ship captains, and seamen themselves, who can be made provident by appeals 
to generosity,—ought not to rely exclusively on the public to reward those 
who run great hazards for them. They ought, by voluntary contributions, to 
form at every place where life-boats are kept and disasters occur, a local fund 
to provide for life-boatmen. Such a fund should be under the guardianship 
of trustees in each neighbourhood, and into it should go all the sums lavishly 
supplied by the public. They might be called trustees for life-boatmen. It 
might be advisable that the contributions should be apportioned in some 
ratio corresponding to the sums cullected from those who seem under an 
obligation to take a precaution of this kind for themselves. The nation gives 
money for educational purposes in proportion to the sums subscribed by 
individuals immediately interested in the education of the children around 
them, and in a similar manner the public benevolence might come to the help 
of the funds which the shipmasters and sailors might raise for their own 
behoof. While benevolence should not be in the smallest degree discouraged 
it should be directed to incite providence in others. On this account the 
stream should flow most copiously where most care were taken. 

A fund raised from these combined sources, and placed in the hands of 
local trustees, such as the-captain of the coast-guard station for the time 
being, one or two of the nearest magistrates, one or two of the clergy, a 
Dissenting minister, a churchwarden, or a respectable tradesman, securely 
invested, might be the means of granting life annuities to the widows, or a 

rovision for starting the children into business, of unfortunate life-boatmen. 
he principal reliance would still be casual benevolence, but reinforced by 
provident contributions and organized into a certainty. Relying on the 
publicity to be given in every case of the administration of such a fund, it 


disasters were small, to bestow whatever they might have to spare on the 
life-boatmen, in proportion to the services they had rendered. Or portions 
of it might be not inappropriately bestowed to relieve shipwrecked men. 
But the chief object should be to secure for wives and families of life-boatinen 
who perish an ample provision worthy of the cause in which they may be 
sacrificed. With due precautions, then, the money which now floods some 
spots at peculiar times might be converted into the certain means of lessen- 
ing, in an equable manner, the evils of every disaster. 
of public consideration, and therefore we throw out these suggestions. 








LAW REFORM. 








mass of irrelevant rubbish, contained in nearly as many closely-printed and 
a volumes. While our code alone covers its tens of thousands of 
olio pages, costs a small fortune, and weighs between one and two tons, the 
French code is printed on 800 pages duodecimo, costs half-a-crown, and is so 
light that, even bound up with a calendar and diary, it may be carried, like 
a ready reckoner, in the waistcoat pocket. The result of all this is that 
our lawyers, like the Chinese pupils of the Jesuits, find life too short to 
obtain an adequate acquaintance with all the shelves of their vast library of 
legal literature ; that our jurisprudence is a sealed book to the English 
people ; that our judicial proceedings and legal documents are rplexed and 
tautological to an extent incredible to those who are acquainted with simpler 
and shorter forms ; and that the expense of ascertaining what the law is by a 
suit is so great that it has become an established maxim among all persons of 
ordinary sense and prudence, that we should submit to any claim, however 
preposterous, rather than seek for redress in a court of justice, 

“T met at Bagdad,” says a traveller, “a curious fellow, a Persian, who 
had picked up some knowledge of French. I expressed to him my surprise 
that his countrymen did not make an effort to introduce into the East the 
civilization of Europe. You must, I said, admit its advantages. He 
replied that he did not, and quoted passages from Montesquieu, in which 
this great writer compared Eastern with Western customs, very much to 
the disadvantage of the latter.” Now what value should be attached to 
opinions such as these? The sprightly French satirist was, no doubt, a 
jurist and publicist ; but he never imayined that the letter of what he wrote 
in the former capacity would be referred to in proof of facts or serious 
opinions. The scene of the narrative with which he points a moral might 
have been laid as well in Japan, or Peru, or Laputa, or Utopia, as in Persia, 
As absurd is it to quote him on such a subject as to quote A‘sop in proof 
of a fact in natural history. Yet our English lawyers, when the condensa- 
tion of British Acts of Parliament is spoken of, make a quotation from a 
celebrated German jurist which is quite as absurd. They tell us that 
“Savigny was opposed to codification,” but they forget to tell us that the 
work trom which they derive this information was a political pamphlet, 
written at a time of great national excitement, and anterior in date to the 
period when the value of those bodies of law to which it is now made to 


refer had been tested. There can be no controversy on this subject—no 


dispute between those who recommend well-written law, and those who 
should be in the discretion of the trustees, when the claims on it from actual | 


The subject is worthy | 


recommend badly written law, between those who approve of order and 
those who approve of confusion. Let us illustrate our meaning in a way 
intelligible to those who hold over us in terrorem this opinion of Savigny. 
There are two ways in which business letters may be kept. They may be 
arranged according to date or matter, neatly tape-tied, doquetted and indexed, 
or they may be heaped just as they were received on the floor of a lumber- 
room, where they may accumulate for years till they rise, litter above litter, 
to the height at which the gold given to Pizarro stood in the treasure-chamber 
of Atahualpa. To the well-assorted letters may be compared the continental 


_ and American codes+to those of the lumber-room, the British statute-book. 


From the Chinese city of Shanghai, a great plain rolls away to the horizon. | 


In the midst of its marshy rice-fields there is one pleasant spot, the Jesuit 
College of Si-ka-wei. As the traveller rides towards this seminary, he sees a 
dark clump of banyan trees, above which glitters the gilt vane of a church 
steeple. He hears great bells toll, and small bells tinkle. 


. “This is a bad affair for me,” he said. 
>] 


_ the abuse and take steps to remedy it ? 


But why, asks the readers, do the lawyers themselves not protest against 
We can, we think, answer the 
question. It is not ten days since we found a solicitor in his lumber-room 
begrimmed with soot and dust up to the elbows in a mass of old letters and 
drafts, with half a dozen clerks to assist him in hunting for a lost document. 
“It ismy own fault and I can’t charge 
for time.” The barristers and the attorneys who grope hopelessly through 


| the reports and the pages of the statute-book, who spend their lives in 


At the porch he | 


is received, avec empressement, by the fathers, and with grins by the literati. 


He is conducted to the school-room, the refectory, and the dormitories. He 
sees the little Chinamen at work, like so many ants, he cannot describe how 
diligently, and he hears them recite their tasks in chorus. Petre Zottoli, after 


looking everlastingly for a needle in a hay-rick, are not perplexed by any 
such seruple. With a clear conscience they search and charge for time. Why 


_ should they lead the van in clamouring for a reform of abuses, the evils of 


_ which they feel less than any other members of the community ! 


this fashion, explains what is done in the establishment :-—‘ Our boys,” he | 


says, “work from six in the morning till eight at night. We allow onl 
one hour of interval for play. They remain with us from the age of six till 
they are sixteen. With all this toil it is barely possible for them to obtain a 
limited knowledge of the Chinese language and literature. It is more than 
the labour of a lifetime to do so. 
and aptitude, they might master all the arts and sciences of the west. But 
we educate them not for Europe but for China, where all such knowledge 
would be despised.” How sad, exclaims the reader! What a misfortune for 
the Chinese that their professional classes, that all among them who possess 
leisure, should be wedded so blindly to this mass of dead and useless learning! 
These remarks tempt us to ask if such phenomena have not their counter- 
parts among ourselves ? 

When an English lad enters a barristers chambers, or is articled to an 
attorney, he must bid adieu to all literary and philosophical pursuits. He 
must forget what he has learned at school and college, to plunge into the 
abyss of legal learning. Blackstone, in his well known poem, “ The Lawyer's 
Farewell to his Muse,” has recorded, with much pathos, this process of self- 
immolation.  Biackstone,” says his latest biographer, “ did well to reflect 
on the jealous and exacting character of the profession which he was entering ; 
for, in England, a lawyer ought to regard genius as indeed a precious and 
glorious gift from God, but fraught with death to the professional hopes 
of him who permits himself to be known as its possessor, instead of keeping 
it secret, guarded like stolen treasure.” Should it be so? Is not this 
account of the professional studies of our lawyers a severe judgment on our 
whole system of jurisprudence? Are laws what they should be when they 
can only be extricated from a maze of learning, “mystic, dark, and dis- 
cordant ?” Our political institutions are lauded by every foreign publicist ? 
Do continental jurists speak with the same enthusiasm of English law? They 
certainly do not. They tell us of its total disregard of principle ; of its un- 
certainty; of its frightful expense ; of the toil required to master its 
niceties ; of the effect it has in degrading our practitioners into a class whom 
we ourselves contemptuously speak of as “mere lawyers”—men whose 
inemories have been strengthened to the injury of all the nobler faculties of 
intellect and imagination. But do these Americans, Dutchmen, Germans, 
Frenchmen, and Italians not slander us t Is this really the case? We fear 
that it is, and moreover that the reason is not far to seek. Our unwritten 
law is to be gleaned from the decisions and dicta of judges, scattered through 
many hundreds of volumes. Our written law must be extricated from a vast 


In one tenth of the time, such is their zeal | not even believe that they voluntarily impede progress. 


Why 
should their opinion be taken about a remedy ? bad sugvests the satirist, 
should we consult the fox which is the gap in the wall leading to the hen- 
coop where the snare should be placed { We have too much respect for 


_ both branches of the profession to make any insinuations akin to that 


implied in this question. We do not believe that English lawyers are 
actuated by self interest in the opposition they offer to law reform. We do 
But we know 


that bad law is one of the greatest grievances under which the tnha- 
_ bitants of this country now suffer, and we believe that our lawyers have less 
| opportunity of knowing the fact than many other classes in the community. 
| We believe that the time has now come when the subject should be taken up 





by the public at large, when a great effort should be made, not to amend our 
jurisprudence piecemeal, but to reform it altogether. We therefore propose 
in a few brief articles to explain the grounds on which we have come to these 
conclusions. Men of theory and men of practice were never more at one 
than they are on the subject of law reform. The merchants who now agitate 
our Chambers of Commerce, and the young school of jurists who have arisen 
in our Universities have, by different routes, reached the same goal, just as 
the burghers and professors of the sixteenth century met unexpectedly, when 
they combined to fight the battle of the Reformation. We trust that the 
former will meet with the same good fortune in their struggles with the men 
of routine, the empiricists, and dogmatists, the hair-splitting debaters, and 
obstructive Conservatives of our times. They will go far in attaining the 
objects they have in view if they succeed in showing the British public that 
lawyers, by the very nature of their occupations, are led to exaggerate the 
difficulties of legislation, to ascribe to a grain of sand the proportions of a 
mountain, to mistake doors of lath and hinges of parchment for barred and 
bolted prison gates, to confound an airy, and tottering, and dangerous fabric 
of jurisprudence which the faintest wreath of public opinion may level to the 
dust, with social and political institutions, which are destined for ages to 
present a front of adamant to the surging tide of progress. 


Bap Pays aAMoNGsT THE Erkurians.—At a time when the attention of the 
Legislature is occupied with Sir R. Bethell’s Bankruptcy Bill, it may be interest- 
ing to know what was the custom amongst the ancent Etrurians for harassing 
insolvent debtors. “If anyone amongst the Etrurians,” says a Greek author, 
“‘ contracted a debt, and then declined paying, he waa, for the purpose of being 
exposed to infamy, followed about the streets by boys shaking an empty purse, as 
they hallooed and shouted at his heels.” 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 27th February. 
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| 


instead of meeting any signs of fear, he encountered only disdainful indifference, 


_.“T have one piece of useful advice to give your father-in-law,” said the chief 


} 


I suovnp say there never was a sensation produced by any event of far greater | 


public magnitude, that could at all compare with that produced by this Mires 
affair. As time progresses, the scandal deepens, and it is more evident to what a 
point its roots have struck. Throughout, the unlucky man himself has believed 
that the large proportions of his guilt screened him from the consequences of it, 
and it did indeed seem likely that they might do so. Already, his audacity, 
backed by the quality of his accomplices, had preserved him once from shame, 
and he conceived himself entitled for ever to impunity. When, two months back, 
the firet whisperings of all this were beginning to be heard, the Emperor, appealed 
to by the Prince de Polignac, and by Mirds himself, and reminded of what the 
results of any legal interference must be, chose, at almost any sacrifice, to prevent 
M. Mires from being brought to book. His Majesty paid a considerable sum to 
M.de Pontalba, and actually so tampered with the action of the law, that he 
stopped a regular legal proceeding already begun. This having been the case 
once, Mirds naturally supposed that it must continue to be so, and that he was in 
a position to risk anything. To M. de Persigny’s preliminary attack, he opposed 
the boldest possible front, and it was after having told the Home Minister that he 
decidedly should not withdraw from the direction of the two Government journals, 
the Constitutionnel and the Pays, that the irate financier wrote that now famous 
epistie to Louis Napoleon, which in reality was the last determining cause of his 
arrest. 

Of course this letter was not sent without a copy of it having been previously 
taken, and of course, also, more than one copy of it was confidentially communi- 
cated to persons belonging to the entourage of the great Israelite speculator. 
This fact helped to render the severe ulterior proceedings inevitable, for the 
Emperor was forced to admit to himself that the most threatening language that 
can be imagined—taking, too, a certain tinge of contemptuous familiarity—had 
not only been addressed to himself by a man of the low social standing of Mirés, 
but that the fact of such language having been addressed to him was now known 
to several persons, whose word would be accepted asa pledge of the whole. This 
was an impossible position, and the one thing to be done was not to shrink. A 
“bold face ” had necessarily to be put on the whole, whatever might be the 
definite mode of action decided on. Accordingly Mirés was this time arrested, 
but it was then resolved that the law should in fact be superseded by the 
Administration, and that no legal action should be allowed till an administrative 
one had made it comparatively innocuous as far as the “accomplices” were con- 
cerned. M. de Gerimmy, governor of the bank, a mere hireling and paid official, 
was nominated to “see into” this very dark business, and make it clean before 
the ermine of the law was permitted to risk its whiteness by the foul contact. 
When, by the care of M. de Gerimmy, «a// (or nearly all) danger has been averted 
from the sacred heads of those nearest to the throue, then, probably, the law will 
be allowed to step in, and deal “ severely’ with smaller people. 

Already amongst those who can pay, several have been made to do so; and, if 
I may believe an informant, who ought to know, and who warrants to me the 
truth of his recital, the following very ludicrous scene occurred between the Em- 
peror and M. Baroche, the father: M. Baroche and his son must, it is said, either 
imperil their fair fame or else pay, in hard cash, the sum of seven or eight thousand 
pounds (English) each of them. Well, it seems that the elder of the two, placed 
between his paternity and his purse, came to seek counsel of the Emperor, 
rather wishing to find some means of saving the latter! His Majesty was in a 
particularly “crusty” mood, because the necessity of refunding a plump million 
for his defunct uncle “ King” (!) Jerome had just been borne in upon him, 
M. Baroche enlarged upon the great difficulty he should experience in finding 
the money, andthe Emperor retorted: “ Then, you must let your son take the 
consequences!’ ‘To which M. Baroche again replied: ‘ Sire! I cannot abandon 
my son!” His Majesty is reported to have coolly met this indirect appeal 
by the following words: ‘I do not see why, M. Baroche—vemember Brutus !” 
At all events, it appears that Napoleon IIT. will not pay more than he can possi- 
bly help, and than that those who can will have to pay for themselves if they 
wish to escape disgrace. Besides the million of the late King of Westphalia, the 
Princess Mathilde is to be cleared of a debt amounting to about £20,000, a small 
item as the matter stands, but nevertheless tiresome to the Imperial cousin, who 
cannot avoid paying it. 

As to the amount of M. de Morny’s liabilities in this most scandalous business, 
that will probably, never at any time during the existence of the present régime, 
be known, for his misdemeanours of this kind are so bound up with a still higher 
person, that the determination is to keep him free from all accusation of any sort 
whatever. In spite of all the Emperor's despotic power, however, this is not so 
easy as it might at first seem, for it must eventually depend upon the possibility 
of gagging Mires and those about him. The great question is, of course, *‘ Where 
has Mirés lodged his papers?” Surely he has-not been carrying on so perilous a 
game as that of the last three years without having abroad provided the check of 
some publicity impending over the highest of those who could harm him at home! 
But then the ready answer to this is, that a man wielding such absolute power as 
Louis Napoleon, has some inducement still to offer to a man in the position of 
Mirés, or some means of coercing him, which may compel obedience to a behest 
even at the last hour. Certain it is, that Mirds and all those around him thought 
his position so strong, that they did not admit any possible escape for their ad- 
versaries. 

When the arrest had been accomplished, in spite of the threatening letter to 
the Emperor, M. de Polignac flew off to the Tulieries, and sought for admission in 
vain. He then went to M. de Morny late at night, was refused entrance, forced 
his way into the house, penetrating into M. de Morny’s own room, and there is 
believed to have uttered truths to the Emperor’s brother to which men usually 
find but one answer only. To his infinite surprise, however, he found Morny quite 
cool and calm, and evidently prepared for all that was likely to ensue ; and, 
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accomplice, ‘‘ and that is, to blow out his brains without delay.” 

Morny is the object of universal attack just now, and at the last Council, 
before the Emperor himself, a member who was present stated in my hearing 
that M. de Persigny, staring M. de Morny in the face, said :— 

“Yes! the time is coming when all dishonest men must be made to suffer!” 

I repeat it, the effect of all this is tremendous, and makes former scandals, 
such as the Teste, or Cubiéres, or even Praslin affairs seem very small. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 


BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


I was sauntering along Pall Mall on Wednesday, on my way to the House, 
when, opposite the Club, I met Jack Fitzpyper. Jack is a man about town, 
the heir to a baronetcy and thirty thousand a year, and a very fair specimen 
of the Pall-Mall politician of the year of grace 1861—that is to say, he is 
not much in earnest about anything, is a devout believer in the laisser aller 
of the time, would not cross the road to keep our Noble Viscount in or 
Lord Derby out, and is, in short, a politician very much after our Noble Vis- 
count’s own heart. 

“ Jack !” said I, “ what do you think about the Church-rate question ?” 

My friend’s astonishment was expressed in the very best style of Gros- 
venor-square. He shrugged his shoulders, raised his eye-brows, and, with an 
air of indifference approaching the superb, asked me, “ What I took him 
for?” Being further interrogated, and told that I had an object in asking— 
Jack will divine it when he sees our dialogue in the Lonpon Review—he in- 
forms me, Yes! that it isa question of twopence in the pound one way or the 
other—that if the parishioners in vestry assembled vote the rate, the Dissen- 
ters must pay it—and that, if they refuse the rate, the money must be raised 
by voluntary contributions. Jack was also perfectly aware that the Church 
people liked to make the Dissenters pay the rate over and above any pecu- 
niary gain in the transaction, and that the Dissenters liked to evade the 
payment quite independently of the mere twopence in the pound. 

Having put my friend through his political primer, and declared that he 
would pass at a competitive examination, I inveigled him into accompanyin 
me to St. Stephen’s, on the promise that he should hear better speeches, an 
see more fun, than on any day throughout the Session. Jack fell into the 
trap, and having found a place for him with difficulty in the Speaker's 
Gi Nery, I betook myself to the Members’ Gallery to watch his astonishment, 
and contrast his demeanour with that of the people by whom he so unex- 
pectedly found himself surrounded. 

The aspect of the House took us back to the days—fast fading from remem- 


brance—when people were in earnest about something or other. The 
Speaker’s Gallery and the Strangers’ Gallery were sights to see. If it had 


been a debate on Parliamentary Reform, half the places reserved for strangers 
would have been empty, and the visitors would have been as frigid, 
decorous, and unimpassioned, as Fitzpyper himself. As it was, every seat 
was occupied. Black coats and white chokers were in an overwhelming 
Below the gallery might be seen beneficed clergymen and repre- 
sentative deans and rectors from convocation over the way. Upstairs great 
guns from Freemasons’ Hall, who cried no compromise, and clerical advocates 
of Church-rates, who had hoisted Disraeli’s banner of “ No Surrender,” sat 
side by side in heterogeneous juxta-position. Both sides bad made prodigious 
efforts. Jack’s neighbour told him that he and his friends had sent out ten 
thousand circulars a few days before, not to M.P.’s, but to constituents and 
friends who could bring any influence to bear upon them. (This accounts for 
the fifty letters per diem I have been receiving during the last week to the 
great enrichment of the Post-office and my waste-paper basket.) These 
zealous Church of England clergymen and dissenting ministers did not 
—— listen to the debate—they devoured the speakers with their eyes, and 
swallowed everything that wassaid with their ears. When Gladstone and Disraeli 
were speaking, a smile, which sometimes becamg a laugh, mantled on half the 
faces in the galleries; while, at other moments, eyes turned and sought 
each other, in order to exchange glances of admiration. When Bright rose 
and was wielding the sledge-hammer of Thor, the other half of the strangers 
manifested a still more lively pleasure. Bodies swayed to and fro, limbs 
moved in sympathy, and broad grins were seen on the faces of Noncon- 
formity. I could see Mr. Fitzpyper surveying his neighbours to the right 
and left through his eye-glass with polite astonishment. He was among the 
men who went to Freemasons’ Hall, subscribed their tens and fifties to carry on 
the agitation, and shouted themselves hoarse at the speeches of their Binneys 
and Mialls, while Mr. Fitzpyper would as soon have thrown himself into the 
quarrel of Swift’s Big and Little End-ians. 

All this excitement reflected itself on the floor of the House. The attend- 
ance at prayers was unusual. Even seats on back benches were eagerly 
secured. We were canvassed, “ whipped,’ watched by shepherds regular 
and irregular. Colonel Taylor had his spurs to win to-day, for was it not his 
first engagement ? His double-barrelled opera-glass swept the field, and he 
gave his orders to his second in command, Whitmore, and his aide-de-camp 
young Noel, with a coolness and foresight that left nothing unprovided for. 
The anti-Church-rate party, on the other hand, were obliged to resort to 
amateur whips. Sir John Trelawny’s bill was indeed supported by the 
Ministry, with only one or two exceptions, but still Church-rates constitute 
an “open question” in the Cabinet, and as Gladstone spoke against the bill, 
and went into the lobby with all the other members for the English Univer- 
sities, Brand and Knatchbull-Huguessen were delivered up to an enforced 
idleness, and were forbidden, much against their will, to wield the Treasury 
thong. Yet they did not disdain to whisper some valuable hints to their 
dilettanti successors, particularly in regard to the treatment of the Irish 
members—a branch of the “gentle art” which the Treasury whip studies 
with every modification of bait and hook. Sir C. Douglas is not inactive for 
an amateur, and as to Frank Crossley, he must have lost a couple of stove 1 
the course of the afternoon, rushing about with a paper in his hand, and 
bearing down, like a charger of the Horse Guards’ Blue, upon friend and foe, 
with irresistible impetuosity. When the division came, two of the rival 
whips got hold of an Irish member at the bar, and nearly conveyed his arms 


into two different lobbies. 
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of, and were admirable as specimens of English composition. 
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Sir John Trelawny, of course, opened the ball, and asked the House to 
read his bill a second time. He is one of those men who have the tact to 
say very uncompromising things, and do thorough-going things in a way to 
which no exception can be taken, so that his opponents believe him to be 
a very moderate man at heart! Lord Fermoy, who seconds his motion, is 
equally mild and inoffensive. He is as good a fellow, and as practicable a politi- 
cian as the Marylebone Vestry will permit, and the House makes large 
allowances in such cases. Sir W. Heathcote, who rises to oppose the second 
reading and moves the “six months,” is a capital specimen of an English 
country gentleman, not very logical or consecutive in his ideas, but some- 
times clever and always fair and above-board. He is followed by Mr. Packe, 
whose shrill “ hear, hear,” heatd above the loudest Derbyite cheer, carries 

ou into the hunting field, and reminds you of that “Tom Moody,” whom 
we “all knew so well.” Thus far the fighting was with foils. When Glad- 
stone rose the “ pinking” began, and the blood came. As he painted the 
non-applicability of the voluntary system in remote country churches, the 
opponents of Church-rates could not deny that he was plausible and persua- 
sive, while rectors and curates drew long breaths of satisfaction, and thought 
they had never heard anything more convincing and unanswerable. 

Mr. Bright always speaks well against Church-rates. He was never an 
admirer of the Church of England, and during the Anti-Corn-law agitation, 
dealt her heavier blows than any other free-trader. With what force and 
directness he now appeals to the conscience of the opposite benches—to 
their sense of shame, to their English love of justice. The money in dispute 
is, say, £150,000, That is an amount that could be raised without difficulty by 
the Dissenting body for any great object. The Dissenters raise for the sus- 
tentation of their ministers and the maintenance of their fabrics an amount 
greater than he would like to name. The value of their chapels has been 
estimated at £15,000,000. Would hon. members opposite tell him that the 
Church of England, if she gave up this £150,000, and relied wpon the 
voluntary zeal and liberality of her sons, would find them less generous than 
were the Dissenters ? Nonconformists regarded the Church of England as 
a political establishment quite as much as a religious body. Then came a 
picture of the Established Church from the Nonconformist point of view, in 
which Mr. Bright dexterously put all his own objections, (and must I not say, 
a little of his own rancour against the Church)? into the mouth of some 
imaginary Nonconformist. Take the appointment of bishops. Some people 
regarded our noble Viscount as a great statesman, but great exceptions had 
been taken to some of his theological views, and it was not pretended by the 
greatest of his admirers, that our noble Viscount had any special qualifications 
for appointing, as he was said to have done, half our bench of bishops. 
Members, as they roared, eagerly looked to see if our noble Viscount was in 
his place. He did not, however, enter the House until just before the 
division, whereby Mr. Bright missed a sprightly retort. As the honourable 
gentleman spoke, the image of our noble Viscount despatching the offer of a 
bishopric to some archdeacon who preaches against races, and then galloping 
over to Danebury to see his horses and consult with John Day about the next 
Derby, rose in the mind’s eye. Freemasons’ Hall was in ecstacy, and nearly 
laughed outright when Mr: Bright read the story of the sale by auction of the 
living of Shelfanger, in Norfolk, the incumbent aged 90, persecuted for the 
last five years of his life by people in treaty for the next presentation, and at 
last coming to the top of the stairs, showing his nose over the banisters, and 
saying he was engaged. This was good broad fun, and the laughter was 
general. Then changing his tone, Mr. Bright reminds us, that in Non- 
conformist eyes, the sale of the cure of souls was repugnant to reason and 
offensive to heaven. 

The “ Essays and Reviews” did not escape, and were brought in to wound 
the Church. They contained many broad and general views that he approved 
But some of 
them were infidel in their tendency, and had been denounced and condemned 
by all the bishops. The Opposition began to cry “ question! question!” for 
the connection between the “ Essays and Reviews” and Church-rates was not 
very obvious at first, and was not made out by the hon. member who, being 
“ pulled up” by the impatience of the House, warned it that the Dissenters 
would never be satisfied until Church-rates were entirely and unconditionally 
abolished, and sat down amid the cheers of the trans-Ministerial gangway, 
and smiling manifestations of delight from Freemasons’ Hall. For verve and 
spirit, Bright’s was the best speech of the debate. : 

Disraeli was on the whole dull, nor did he or any succeeding speaker obtain 
the wrapt attention which Bright commands. He may talk about “ no sur- 
render,” but Church-rates cannot be beaten or hammered by his imagination 
into an attractive or presentable shape. Yet he made one or two good points. 
Mr. Bright had talked of our owing our greatest political Jiberties to the 
Puritans, and their descendants the English Nonconformists. No doubt 
there were many respectable persons among the Nonconformists, said Mr. 
Disraeli ; “ but the liberties of England were older than the Nonconformists.” 
This was loudly cheered. So was the passage about the “ Essays and Re- 
views.” He, like many others, had read them, and had found clothed in an 
ostentatious style a great deal that he' knew before. It was said that the 
writers were clergymen of the Church of England. Well, there had been 


doctrines. Those books had been read, had been talked about, and had been 
forgotten, while the Church of England still remained. The beneficed rectors 
nodded approvingly ; and after a hit at Bright's irrelevancies, the Derbyite 
leader sat down. — ; ; 
Lord John Russell now rose from a Ministerial bench, which had been, 
oddly enough, nearly deserted all the afternoon. Palmerston was absent, Sir 
G. C. Lewis could not be seen, nor Sir G. Grey, who had been frequently 
alluded to. Two or three small officials were there, but had not the courage 
to cry “hear, hear” to Lord John. The Foreign Secretary gave us a fine 
specimen of rigmarole. There was much to be said on both sides. One- 
third of the speech was that ofa man who found good reasons for voting 
against Sir John.Trelawny, one-third that of a man who had not made up 
his mind what he should do, and the remaining third was devoted to an 
advocacy of the bill. The game see-saw was being performed before a listless 
and inattentive audience. What was clearly perceived, however, was that it 
was improper to vote in favour of Sir John Trelawny’s bill, until Lord John 
changed his mind in regard to it, since which the only statesman-like course 
on anybody’s part had been to support it. y | 











| accepted as an unmitigated good. 





The House was now impatient for a division. The clock pointed to five. 
The House had filled, and even the Treasury bench was crowded. Mr. Wal- 
pole, with loud voice, upraised arm, and not too forcible logic, somewhat 
abused the patience of the House, not knowing when to sit down; and, 
after a few remarks in reply by Sir John Trelawny, the Speaker put the 
question. The rectors under the gallery were driven away, and paid a heavy 

nalty for their privileged seat, by not witnessing the excitement of the 

ivision, which strangers in both the galleries up stairs are now allowed to 
participate in. Members flocked into the House when the division was 
called, and when the question was put from the chair, about a hundred 
members stood on the floor at and near the bar. 

“The question I have to put (said the Speaker) is that the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the question. You that say Aye, say Aye.” 

The Ayes were loud, firm, and full. 

“ You that say No, say No.” 

The Noes made it a point to be louder, firmer, fuller. Every one laughed 
at the tone of indignation and the prolonged drawl of the Noes. 

“ Ayes to the right—Noes to the left. Tellers for the Ayes, Sir John 
Trelawny and Lord Fermoy. Tellers for the Noes, Sir W. Heathcote and 
Mr. Packe.” 

Slowly the House emptied. The Cabinet Ministers, except Gladstone, 
went into the lobby with the Ayes, and they were followed by all their sub- 
ordinates and all the Brightites. The ex-Ministers present, with one exception, 
went into the lobby with the Noes. That exception was not an unimportant or 
insignificant one, and Lord Stanley was no bad set-off against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Yet that noble Lord felt all the awkwardness of voting 
against his party and deserting it on aChurch question, and seemed desirous 
to escape observation. 

The Opposition had worked so hard that they were confident of victory. 
Tue Speaker shared in the general belief, and when he first put the question 
said, “I think the Noes have it.’ The Noes were longer in leaving the 
House than the Ayes. When the House had become full again, and the 
tellers for the Ayes had fought their way to the table, the tellers for the Noes 
had not yet made their appearance. This circumstance gave colour to the 
rumour that the bill was thrown out. Mr. Ley duly wrote down the number 
of “ Ayes to the Right,” and it was whispered by Colonel Taylor as he passed 
along the front benches. It is very unusual for members to pass by the 
clerk and look over the paper before the numbers are announced ; yet, so 
great was the anxiety, that several members did this, and carried the intelli- 
gence to their friends. At length the tellers of the Noes arrived. The 
Derbyites prepared to give them a cheer, such as should rend the walls and 
lift the roof. Suddenly the clerk hands the paper to Sir John Trelawny. 
Beaten, by Jove! The cheer comes not from the Opposition, but below the 
gangway on the ministerial side. The numbers are announced— 


Ayes to the right .........ccccccocccseeees sedvididheisisriaes sebened 281 
Noes-to the left................ or ae pagbasbabisaculeaviiunes 266 


The bill is read a second time by a majority of fifteen! Nobody has great 
cause for triumph. Both sides cheer—the Opposition because the majority 
was not above half what it used to be three or four years ago, and the friends 
of the bill because it was double what it was on the third reading last year. 
The cheering was by no means tempestuous or prolonged. The Opposition 
went home, however, in high spirits, thanking Heaven that we have a 
House of Lords, and not doubting that Sir John Trelawny’s bill will meet 
with a summary and decisive rejection in “ another place.” 


ed 





THE SEWING-MACHINE. 


Ir is the privilege of an advancing civilization that its constant tendency 
is to obliterate the evils its footsteps are constantly inflicting upon classes 
of the community. Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” gave utterance to sucha 
cry of agony on the part of the poor sempstress, that we almost felt that 
progress was purchased at the price of too much individual suffering to be 
Whilst that song, however, was yet ring- 
ing in the ears of the public, a human agency was at work, toiling and moiling 
in obscurity, to obliterate the drudgery of the needle, and to lift the poor 
sempstress out of the slough of despond in which she had been so long 
prostrated. In the year 1446 Elias Howe, a mechanic of New York, working 
for his daily bread, took out a patent for the first successful sewing-machine, 
and thus accomplished the last link of that chain of inventions which has 
emancipated the human hand from the direct fabrication of clothing of a textile 
character. The spinning-jenny and the stocking-machine have long since 
rendered obsolete the spinning-wheel and the knitting-needle, and now the 
sewing-machine is in the fair way to render the common needle a curiosity. 
The idea of a sewing-machine had long floated in men’s minds. As early as 
the beginning of this century, a machine for executing tambour-work was 
patented, and the elder Brunel made a machine early in his career for em- 
broidering patterns on light muslins. Contrivances of different kinds con- 


Mie | tinued to be patented for executing ornamental work, in some of which essen- 
many ministers of that Church who had written books inconsistent with her | 


tial parts of the present sewing-machine, such as the shuttle, were used ; 
indeed, mechanicians played about, and almost touched the final invention, 

It was left, however, for American ingenuity to embody the floating idea 
in men’s minds into a working every-day fact. Howe’s machine of 1546, 
contains the leading features of the principal sewing-machines of the present 
day. It does, indeed, seem a hard problem to solve, the construction of a 
machine, which shall rival the delicacy of manipulation of the human hand, 
and which shall perform all the various motions of the needle in perfecting 
the different stitches the clever sempstress has invented ; but all these con- 
ditions have been fulfilled, and hemming, stitching, felling, and seaming, are 
now performed by the iron hand, that never grows tired, with marvellous 
speed and accuracy. There have been scores of patents taken out in America 
and England during the last fifteen years, but the leading features of all 
sewing-machines are the same, namely, an iron arm to hold and yive 
motion to the needle, which has an up and down thrusting motion, and 
which carries a continuous thread round off a reel or spool. The peculiarity 
of the needle is that its eye is near its point, the object being to thrust a loop 
of thread through the material to be sown ; in order to secure this loop, and 
thus to make a firm stich, another apparatus, generally a shuttle, is made to 
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pass through the loop on the under side of the cloth, which is supported in 


an horizontal position on a small metal table. The length of the stitch is | 
regulated by the rapidity with which the “ feed” apparatus is worked, or the | 


contrivance which pushes the work forward after each stitch. The most 
intricate patterns can be sewn with the greatest ease by simply twisting the 
work with the hand in the required direction, and it can do everything that 
the needle is capable of doing, excepting making button-holes and sewing on 
buttons. But will the work wear? says the lady reader. That depends 
upon the machine selected ; there are some cheap machines, which make what 
is called a single stitch like this— 





Clearly you have only to pull at the end of this thread to unravel the 
whole stitch ; therefore, for ordinary sewing, the single-stitch machine is 


worthless. There are very few of these machines made now, however, the | 


double or “ lock” stitch having almost entirely superseded it. The advantage 
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of the “lock ” stitch is that the lock, as will be seen by the above diagram, takes 
place in the substance of the material sewn,—a matter of the utmost im- 
portance, inasmuch as the thread is protected from all wear and tear of 
washing, ironing, &. In some of the single-thread machines the loops 
are passed through each other and form a raised seam on the under side of 
the cloth, as we see in this woodcut :— 





A very objectionable method, as the cotton is sure to speedily wear out. | 


In purchasing a sewing machine particular attention should be paid to these 
voints, as on them depend the good or bad nature of the ‘aut. 4 performed. 
t should be remembered also that particular machines are required for 
petioles work. Thus for sewing leather the powerful action of Messrs. 
singer's patent is most applicable. For all kinds of heavy cloth work, 
again this machine, and those of Messrs. Grover & Baker, and Thomas & Co., 
are particularly adapted. They are all shuttle machines, and the noise and 
clatter they make render them more suitable for the workshop than for 


private use. The machine that is destined to find its way into families is, | 
It is both delicate and | 


without doubt, Wheeler & Wilson’s patent. 
simple in design, so much so that it would form no unsightly ornament to 
the drawing-room. While it is strong enough to sew cloth, its touch is 
sufficiently light for the finest muslin, and it is by far the most rapid in its 
action of any sewing-machine, Whilst five and thirty stitches per minute is 
good work for the sempstress, this machine can be driven at the rate of 
1,000 per minute, making all the time, the strongest and most regular 
work. This is, of course, far above the average work done, but the re- 
lative speed per minute of hand and machine sewing may be fairly judged 
by the following table, the particulars of which were arrived at by actual 
experiment ;— 


By Hand. By Machine. Name of Machine. 

Patent leather fine stitching... 7 sii 175... ~A. B. Howe. 
Fitting ladies’ garters ......... 28 ace BOO. ise Ditto, 

as - ( Grover & Baker 
gg Re 33 ine 374 2 Howe Patent. 4 
Stitching vamps of shoes ...... 10 ae 210... A. B. Howe. 
Seaming fine cloth............... 38 bes 694... Ditto. 
Stitching fine linen ............ 23 on 640 =... Wheeler & Wilson. 
EE Ts 6 tense Tonk bud seinen o4 24 ons 520. ... A. B. Howe. 
Sas dol'snscnearwaeseres e054 30 ‘a 550 Ditto. 


It is calculated that one machine, with a good operator, is capable of doing 
as much work as a dozen hands; hence the saving of labour is enormous. 
Its value to the United States, where wages are high, is greater than to this 
country, and its amount, according to recent calculations, is really startling. 
The annual saving to the city of New York alone, on men and boys’ clothing, 
is not less than £1,500,000 ; on hats and caps, £92,500; on shirt fronts, 
£168,750. On boots and shoes in Massachusetts alone, £1,500,000, and 
throughout the States an aggregate saving of £70,000,000 annually is said 
to be the result of the sewing-machine. There is scarcely a manufacture in 
which the needie was formerly used which does not now employ these ma- 
chines ; and there is scarcely a household in which it does not drudge for the 
family welfare ; they are counted in the States, in fact, by hundreds of 
thousands. Their invention has revolutionized thirty-seven distinct depart- 
ments of manufacture, and created numerous new ones. Moreover, they 
have in several trades set capital free to a very large extent. Thus, in the 
clothing trade, when garments had to be made by hand, to meet the fashion 
of a season, a8 many months were consume] in their construction as days 
now are. In the making of bags again, an article of very sudden demand, 
the ability to manufacture in the quickest time and in any quantities, has 
set free hundreds of thousands of pounds that otherwise would have been 
locked up for months. 

In this country the sewing-machine is, as yet, in its infancy. Nevertheless, 
our manufacturers are fast taking them into their service ; they do the major 
part of the boot sewing in Northampton, and they are mainly employed by the 
shirt makers, glovers, and the great clothiers. They have not been extensively 
introduced into domestic use, however, in consequence of the existence of Mr. 
Thomas's patent-right, which has hitherto precluded the introduction of the 
chief American machines. That patent has now expired, and the consequence 
is, that several of the American joint-stock companies for their manufacture on 
a large scale, have opened agencies for the sale of the different patents in this 
metropolis. 

But the saving of capital and time brought about by the introduction of 
this ingenious machine are, in our eyes, but secondary matters to the effect it 
will have in improving the health of large classes of our operatives, and of 
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raising them in the social scale. At the present moment, among the most 
deadly occupations of large civilized communities, are those of the tailor, the 
dressmaker, and the shoemaker. That fatal instrument, the needle, has pro- 
bably killed greater numbers among the two former occupations throughout 
the world, than the sword has ever done, and those it does not kill } 
inducing consumption, it crooks and disfigures ; witness the tailors’ band 
legs, and the milliner's contracted chest. The very large per-centage of deaths 
arising in these classes from the present method of sewing, will be entirely 
eliminated by the introduction of sewing-machines, and what is ve 
singular, wages in all cases where they have been employed, have risen 
instead of fallen. We were informed by a manufacturer eae employed in 
shirt-making, that the old slop-shirt sewer, instead of her four shillings 
weekly, is now earning ten or twelve shillings, and that even young girls are 
earning eight shillings. The wretched creature, whose miseries inspired the 
“Song of the Shirt,” will shortly become an extinct animal, and a much more 
intelligent worker will be found ministering with the sewing-machine to 
the public wants. 

And will not the sewing-machine bring joy into the family circle? We 


en 


| know it will. It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than the 
| drudgery the old hand-sewing presents to that performed by the machine. 
| The toil, the uninteresting toil of drawing the needle through the hundreds 
of yards of plain sewing, required to keep the clothes of a large family decent 
| must have an effect upon the spirits of the workers. A wife who has been 
employed for a month making a set of shirts is always at a discount as 
regards cheerfulness when her husband comes home, and hopes to see 
her bright and happy; her forefinger gets ragged and rough, and is in 
_ keeping with her temper. Now we shall have none of these disagreeables 
when the sewing-machine is commoner in every house than the piano. 
_ There is something positively fascinating in the click, click of the meryy 
_ machine needle, and the sense of progress, as yard after yard of sewing 
streams out of the apparatus, absolutely excites rather than depresses the 
spirits, as the common needle-sewing does. Then again the manner in which 
the manipulator can wisk the work about, making curves, ovals, acute angles, 
or any evolutions, as neatly as the skater cuts figures upon the ice, abso- 
lutely giving a sense of power and liberty which the sewer never felt 
before. Some of the movements of the machine are absolutely marvellous ; 
for instance, the hemming apparatus is the prettiest contrivance imaginable. 
You see a raw edge of linen placed upon an edge of metal curved in a 
slightly spiral manner, and the next thing you see is the raw edge tucked 
under and hemmed with the rapidly-advancing needle. Handkerchiefs are 
thus hemmed before you can look round. 

In America every household possesses its machine ; not a black clumsy 
article, fit only for the workshop, but a brightly arabesqued or silver-plated little 
instrument, mounted in an elegant polished fancy wood case,—quite an orna- 
ment to any room in fact. Independently of the pleasure felt in working it, we 
must consider for a moment what its advent means. It means emancipation 
from the most abject domesticdrudgery; it means increased time for all oecupa- 
tions requiring the exercise of mind. ‘The sewing-machine ought to give us 
time in our homes for more and better music; the arts of design should now 
flourish ; and all the elegances which are evidences of a time of ease and 
refinement, should abound in dwellings before debarred from such luxuries by 
the toil entailed upon our women by that barbarous machine the needle. 
If we would consider how much the well-being of all classes of civilized men 
are bound together, and act and react upon each other, we should not forget 


| the story of Elias Howe, the New York mechanic, who, in “ poverty, hunger, 


and dirt,” laboured successfully not only to lift poor women from the slow 
starvation entailed upon them by the needle, but also sent a gleam of sun- 
shine into every household, and incidentally lent powerful aid to the progress 
of social happiness and refinement. 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. X. 
THE TREATMENT OF SERVANTS. 


Asa rule, women do not treat their servants well. They so often afflict 
them with petty meannesses and petty tyrannies, there is so much cupboard 
scrutiny, and so many unnecessary interferences with personal liberty, that 
the intercourse between them becomes soured with a sense of injustice on the 
one side, and of harsh authority on the other. No longer that kindly family 
union, when, seated in the midst of her maids, the mistress was only one 
degree above them, and guided them with an equal hand, as a mother might 
guide her children, servants are now the declared enemies of a household, 
treated as criminals, and acting as spies. How few women are there who 
ever make themselves friends to their servants, who care to inquire of their 
families, to bear their troubles by the precious sharing of sympathy, to soothe 
their sorrows, or administer more than the coldest service in their sickness. 
Still fewer seek to guide them mentally, or help to make them participators 
in the glorious riches of thought and nowledge scattered broadcast on life's 
pathway. There is yet the old aristocratic feeling abroad that knowledge 
should be exclusive, and not dealt out too lavishly to the many-headed 
Demos ; that education is a privilege belonging, as by right of caste, to the 
idle and the wealthy alone ; that the horny hand has no portion with the 
inheritors of the toiling brain ; that those who work have no place with those 
who think. A mistress who looked to the mental condition of her servants 
as part of her household duty, who sought to keep them in the right way by 
loving exhortation, to elevate them by noble teaching, to purify them by 
tender words of grace and love, would be regarded .by nine-tenths of her 
friends as demeaning herself below her condition, and failing in that well- 
bred reticence characteristic of the true gentlewoman. Sometimes, indeed, 
in one certain religious sect, which need not be particularized, we do find 
this fellowship and communion on religious matters and in religious exercises ; 
but seldom out of that sect, and then only as a purely congregational matter 
of ministry ; scarcely ever from the grander and more comprehensive plat- 
form of a common human nature, or from a belief that this human soul may 
be indefinitely refined and purified if but the right impulse be given. Ser- 
yants are held to be of a lower organization than ourselves, and most 
mistresses, content with that conviction, are lazily satisfied that no efforts 
of theirs can mend matters. We hear a great deal from some of the ingrati- 





tude of servants, and of the vanity and uselessness of showing them anything 
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like kindness. But the experiment is so rarely tried, and what passes for 
kindness is so perilously like condescension, that it is not surprising if they 
reject this manner of treatment as so much moral alms, and even turn against 
the almsgiver with the pride of those too little needing to suffer dole or 
charitable gift. 

If a servant has any real self-respect about her, she will not submit to be 
condescended to; her own innate dignity will keep her from accepting the 
dainty handling with white kid gloves and a bottle of Eau de Cologne as the 
joving human grasp which speaks of sympathy from soul to soul; and the 
more she has of self-respect the less will she yield to this assumption of supe- 
riority sweetly bending itself to charity. On the other hand the iron 
of servitude often enters too deep into the soul for any after kindness to scar 
over. It has been so long borne on the mind that there is no place for the 
lowly and serving at the great table of humanity, that when one comes who 
says, “ Friend, go up a little higher,” the only answer is the protest of that 
surly pride which parades its rags as signs of its unfitness, and clings to isola- 
tion and contempt as its dearest birthright. These are the most difficult of 
all to deal with. The servants and inferiors who will be inferior, who, be 
you never so humanly loving, never so earnest in your desire to draw them 
close to yourself, will still flash out in your face their social degradation and 
unfitness for any form of friendly communion, are well nigh hopeless for the 
great experiment of equalizing by love. There is no certain handhold with 
them. ‘hey slip from your grasp when you would have them nearest, and 
answer back but angry distrust when you would most patiently bear with 
them, and most tenderly aid. It is the old round of wrong which never can 
come right : first ——- then inferiority accepted as of divine ordering, 
and the hardness and brutalization consequent on injustice and tyranny. The 
slave contented with his slavery is the worst slave of all. 

Servants are unjustly dealt with in their affections as well as in their 
mental condition. Generally denied “ followers,” as if the fact of being in 
service deprived them of natural emotions, and cut them off from all desire 
to be happy wives and mothers, they are made to feel that their engagement 
is a secret more or less'shameful, to be hidden from the knowledge of their 
masters and mistresses with much duplicity and many lies. For, though 
they are almost all engaged, and indeed consider it a terrible disaster not to 
be able to own amongst themselves to a young man keeping company with 
them, they are rarely so openly. It is a thing of holes and corners, and 
Sundays out, and sly meetings at area gates, and slipping round the street 
for those extraordinary minutes common to servant girls : it is very seldom a 
matter honestly understood between mistress and maid, recognized and pro- 
vided for by the one, frankly confessed and loyally maintained by the other. 
Hence all the mischiefs incident to deception ; hence the stolen suppers, the 
pretended errands, the secret meetings got: by every species of craft and 
falsehood ; hence the perpetual struggle between servitude and womanhood, 
and the immoral poy which some mistresses believe to be wise and 
virtuous guiding. Often, too, are they unreasonably hindered in their inter- 
course with family and friends. Their holidays are grudgingly counted out 
to them, and seldom allowed without such restrictions as destroy half the 
pleasure ; their relations are rarely, if ever, allowed to visit them, at least 
not in. the stricter kind of houses, while not even the most liberal permit 
anything like frequency in this as a rule of life. Service is nothing but a 
modified slavery, placing, as it does, a conventional law above the law of 
nature, and the capricious authority of an individual abéve the broader 
writing of Gop. Few mistresses ever cater for their servants’ pleasure or 
amusement. It may enter into the minds of some to allow an evening at the 
theatre, or a day at the Crystal Palace, or at any of the ordinary sights and 
shows afloat, but in general the less the element of pleasure enters into the 
life of the kitchen, the better the house is suppesed to be conducted, and the 
more thoroughly the servants are thought to know their place and keep it. 
Even in gay rollicking households, the servants get their pleasures by care- 
lessness and want of overlooking, not by generous providing, as of the ordinary 
right of the human being; while in the stricter it would be a cause for 
instant dismissal if it were known that one of the maids had been seen at a 
theatre, though with her mother, or listening to the band in the Park with 
her lover or a friend. 

Well, the theatre may not be, for servants, quite the most desirable place 
of amusement possible to be found; but the masters patronize it, which proves 
that it is not the thing but the person which is objected to.. We have 
much to do yet before we shall get over the feeling of caste and right of 
helonging, even in the matter of painted pasteboard and spangled petticoats. 
if all this is true of servants generally, what is it of the maid-of-all-work } 
Poor maid of all work! shut up without sympathy or companionship, her 
work never over, her mind never free, everything treading on the heels of 
something else, and nothing done well because there is too much for one pair 
of hands to get through, even indifferently—no wonder that the madhouse 
has its most frequent inmate from her, and that the percentage of those who 
‘lie of nervous diseases, and as the consequence of over much anxiety, is 
something appalling. The gangs of slaves in the cotton field are merrier and 
better off than most English maids of all work. These have at least sym- 
pathy in their sufferings ; but the poor solitary girl has not even that—has 
not even the luxury of a companion to whom she can groan aloud and tell 
out all her miseries. I have seen maids of all work, under the handling of 
‘ Sirict mistress, treated with such refined though unconscious inhumanity, 
that every nerve of my body has cried out in protest against what seemed to 
me the most arbitrary and the most barbarous infraction of natural rights. 
Yet, as it happened, the worst case of petty tyranny which ever came before 
me, was that of a master, not a mistress, 

Anything is held good enough for servants. They are put into under- 
ground kitchens in company with red ants and black beetles—sometimes 
made to sleep there in turned-up bedsteads never ventilated ; or they are 
dodged at the top of the house, immediately under the roof, where they freeze, 
fireless, through the frost, and are scorched into brain fevers through the 
summer sun. What Quixotic madness it would be considered to provide a 
really comfortable sleeping-room for servants ; such as any other member of 
= family might deem sufficient ! In many houses the line of demarcation is 
drawn very sharply. Separaté stores— bread, meat, rice, &c.—-are provided 
specially for them, and of a lower quality to those appointed for the family ; 
hot infrequently they are stinted and allowanced in a manner highly aggra- 


vating and offensive, and as much ingenuity is employed to find out if a slice | 
- i 


has been taken off the forbidden leg of mutton, or a round of toast from the 





parlour bread, as would be needed to detect a burglar, or track a sheep-stealer 
to his home. If, by chance, any one of larger views remonstrates inst 
this kind of thing, as equally injurious to both parties, he is met with the cry 
of —* Look at their own homes, and see how they have been lodged and fed 
there all their lives.” Yes, but the domestic life of the poorer classes is just 
the thing which thinking people are trying to remedy ; and it is both sad and 
contradictory that these very evils denounced should find their way into the 
houses of the educated gentry. Besides, we must remember that servants 
give up their liberty to get a better physical condition. They look for purer 
lodging and richer food as their right, and to compensate them for the loss of 
freedom and the evils of servitude. If they are deprived of these, the bar- 
gain is unequal, and they feel themselves to be unjustly treated. This may 
be a very low and sensual view of things, but it is true, and one which every 
kitchen conclave passionately endorses. 

Servants are rarely trusted. Watched as if they were known thieves, 
everything locked up from them so that they may not get an ounce of tea 
from the cupboard, or help themselves to an extra square of soap, un- 
accompanied, they naturally learn to regard themselves as enemies in the 
heart of a strange land—foes in the midst of the hostile camp. Their 
honesty is so little buttressed by their honour that they think as they are 
not relied on they need not be steadfast, and even put a kind of pride in 
evading the most vigilant supervision, and overleaping the triple barriers 
hedging them in. The less they are trusted the less trustworthy they become. 
Yet it cannot be that servant nature is different to all other oe nature, 
and that the brave old adage “ Trust begets truth” was never meant to be 
repeated among the grease-pots and the dustheaps. A schoolboy’s honour is 
appealed to, and may be believed in, so may a workman’s, a soldier's, a 
very thief’s in his community ; but a domestic servant, though never so well 
or virtuously brought up, is supposed to have her honesty of egg shell—to 
be fractured at a touch. I think that quite the contrary system is the truest. 
Servants who are trusted—not carelessly but generously, not without the 
knowledge of the mistress as to what extent, but without her perpetual 
setting of the stages—are more likely to prove faithful and honest than 
when they feel themselves guarded against, and know themselves feared and 
doubted. The moment will always come when they can triumph over the 
most watchful care. The key-basket left down stairs over night, the tea- 
caddy unlocked, the wine-cellar unfastened, the linen miscounted, any one of 
the thousand daily chances of neglect or forgetfulness, and all the past pains 
are of no avail—the citadel is left open and the enemy glidesin. Prohibit 
the paring of the nails and men would go to the seaffold for the sake of 
clean finger tips. Diminish the temptation to break laws by making those 
laws wide and liberal, and they will be kept to the letter by all people 
owning a conscience. 

Again, how much perfection is expected from a servant! She must know 
her work thoroughly, and do it without a flaw; she must never slacken in 
hand or head, never slur her duty, give way to temper, or yield to tempta- 
tion, light or heavy ; she must be always civil and respectful, even when 
unjustly scolded ; always willing and active, even when sick and weary ; cheer- 
ful, when her heart is sad with her own private troubles ; steadfast and steady 
when every nerve and impulse allure her to a moment's relaxation elsewhere ; 
she must bear and forbear, work and want, do and suffer, and all without a 
murmur, or showing that the wound stings. In a word she must be perfect, 
and far surpassing her superiors in moral culture and delicacy of conscience. 
And when all is done she earns a pittance barely enough to keep herself in 
clothes, and out of which any subsistence saved for her old age is an impos- 
sibility. There is no greater injustice done to any class in England than to 
female servants ; and those mistresses who would set themselves to remedy 
this injustice, and would really treat their maids as rational, conscientious, 
affectionate human beings, but erring according to the destiny of human 
beings, and to be forgiven according to their claim, would inaugurate as noble 
a reform as could fall to their lot. We often feel the need of something to 
do, and all would wish to help in the progress of humanity. Here, then, is 
the opportunity lying to the hand of every mistress of a house ; but waiting 
for the first experimenters to begin. Yet it is one of the great chapters of 
love and sympathy, without which no human reading is correct : one of the 
purest chords in the universal symphony. 








FINE ARTS. 


Tue Royal Academy has received an accession of strength during the last 
month, Mr. Poole being promoted to the rank of Academician, and Messrs. 
Ansdell, Faed, E. Barry, and Baron Marochetti elected Associates. 

Architecture and sculpture are thus both represented as well as painting ; 
but one vacancy was still left in the list of associates. Another has been 
made during the last few days by the lamented death of Mr. Danby, whose 
picture of “The Thames, 1861,” we lately admired in the gallery of the 
British Institution. This is the gold medal year, and Acadeimicians have 
for once departed from their old rule of restricting the competitors for the 
gold medal for painting to scriptural or mythological subjects ; that for this 
year being any scene from the “* Merchant of Venice.” 

The subject for the Turner Medal is a scene on the banks of the Thames, 
whichis much more in accordance with the founder's intention than a foreign 
landscape. Equally national is the subject of the gold medal for sculpture, 
which is to be illustrative of any passage in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 

The subject for the Architectural gold medal is a design for a metropolitan 
Exchange, a field which is capable of the most original and varied treatment. 

Mr. Maclise is progressing with his new fresco in the Houses of Parliament. 
The subject is “The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher after Waterloo.” 
The same artist will paint “The Death of Nelson” as a —— picture ; 
thus the two most important victories of modern times, one by land and one 
by sea, will be represented for the benefit of posterity. The other frescoes 
which had sustained injury from damp have been restored, so that it is now 
to be — the labour of their painters will not be thrown away. 

The 


from this time. ed 
Pictures intended for the forthcoming exhibition at the Orystal Palace must 
be delivered at the Hanover Square Kooms on Tuesday or Wednesday next. 


‘xhibition of the Portland Gallery will open in about a fortnight 
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We are glad that the Institute of British Architects has been devoting its 
earnest attention to the most important subject of the different modes of 
arresting the decay of stone in the various public buildings of the metropolis, 
particularly in the Palace at Westminster. At a special meeting of that 
society, held on February 1ith, Mr. G. G. Scott read a most important state- 
ment with regard to the result of the different processes which have been 
tried on various decayed portions of Westminster Abbey. 

it shows that neither the Silicious nor the Resinous processes have been 
wholly successful ; these facts were confirmed by the evidence of numerous 
scientific persons. 

The Council of the Institute have since memorialized Government for the 
appointment of a select committee, composed of architects, engineers, geolo- 
gists, and chemists, for the further investigation of this subject. 

It is, however, our opinion, that few, if any of the kinds of stone attainable 
at present for constructive purposes, possess the combined requirements 
of being susceptible of elaborate sculpture, and of being, at the same time, 
80 constituted as to resist the continuous action of the highly corrosive 
atmosphere of London. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes a question whether our architects 
should not, in the exteriors of metropolitan edifices, employ the best qualities 
of the national material, brick, which, besides being comparatively cheap, 
are susceptible of a very noble and effective treatment, as is proved by 
numberless ancient and modern buildings both at home and abroad. 

The interiors, not being exposed to the weather, may be of any material, 
or decorated in the most elaborate manner ; and thus we should very soon 
work out a style of architecture thoroughly adapted to our necessities, and 
therefore right and consistent. 

The architectural progress of the metropolis is exhibiting itself at the 
present time chiefly in ecclesiastical structures. Of these the most important 
is Mr. Butterfield’s new church in Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn-lane, which 
is being erected at the expense of a City merchant, and is now approaching 
completion, so far as the mere structure is concerned. The character of the 
design, of which a clergy-house and sexton's house form part, resembles very 
much the beautiful church of All Saints, Margaret-street, to which Mr. 
Butterfield owes so much of his high reputation ; the constructive decoration 
is, however, much plainer, though very effective and thoroughly true. 

This church will have several features novel to modern ecclesiology, but 
which will render it thoroughly suitable to the severe beauty of our Anglican 
ritual. 

A beautiful little church is also being erected on the west side of Chapter- 
street, Westminster, from the designs of Mr. G. Street; the materials 
employed are chiefly red and black bricks. The internal columns are of red 
granite, with capitals exquisitely carved with bold foliage and scenes illus- 
trative of Our Lord’s miracles ; the tracery and ornamental work generally is 
of white stone. The east end has an absidal termination, and on the external 
face of the aisles there are medallions between the windows, representing 
scriptural scenes ; a massive belfry flanks the north-western extremity. 

A third church is fast rising in Great Windmill-street ; its architect is 
Mr. R. Brandon ; and another is being built at King’s-cross. 

The injuries which were caused by fire at the beginning of last autumn to 
the Chapel Royal, Savoy-street, are nearly repaired, and that ancient chapel 
will soon be opened for Divine service. 

A monumental brass has been recently laid down in the northern aisle of 
the nave of Westminster Abbey, in memory of General Sir Robert Thomas 
Wilson and Dame Jemiima, his wife. By an unaccountable confusion of ideas 
the worthy general and his lady are represented as a knight and dame of the 
fourteenth century: so absurd an anachronism should not have been 
suffered in our exquisite abbey-church. The brass is let into a massive slab 
of grey Cornish granite ; but the execution generally is very inferior to that 
of the fine brass of John Hunter, alongside of which it lies, and also to that 
of the brass of the late Bishop of Durham, which lies a few yards further 
~astward., 

One of the most cheering symptoms of the revival of art in the present 
century is the anxiety which art-workmen feel for their own improvement, 
and the facilities which are being continually afforded for enabling them to 
raise themselves to their due position and importance. The New Houses of 
Parliament have been one of the greatest means of emancipating the decora- 
tive arts from the utter degradation into which they had fallen at the close of 
the last century ; and at the present moment a movement is made from one 
of the principal bodies of the art-workmen themselves, namely the Painters- 
Stainers’ Company. 

Conscious of the powers with which they had been entrusted by the 
sovereigns of the realm, and the consequent duties which they owed to 
their craft, the masters and wardens of this ancient guild opened their hall in 
the beginning of last summer for the exhibition of specimens of decorative 
work. The result was, on the whole, exceedingly satisfactory, and its success 
has encouraged the company torepeat the exhibition ; the hall will accordingly 
be open to the public, gratuitously, from the 1st until the 30th of June next. 
The expenses connected with an annual exhibition are necessarily large ; and 
besides it is contemplated to form an endowment for giving prizes to meri- 
torious artificers. In order to meet these heavy expenses the Painters’ Com- 
pany has but a slender fund at its disposal ; it is, therefore, earnestly to be 
hoped that not only all those who are connected professionally with the 
various decorative arts which are employed in construction but also all who 
are really interested in art, will contribute according to their means towards 
this deserving purpose. 

It should always be remembered that if this nation is ever again to become 
an art-loving people, it will not be by having a Royal Academy and Institute 
of Architects—hothouses, as it were, in which to force “ high art ”’—but by 
educating every painter, mason, carver, or metal-worker throughout Britain 
to become, according to his requirements, an intelligent and skilful artist. 

The Council of the Art-Union of London, in order to assist the furtherance 

of so desirable a consummation, propose annually to set apart the sum of 
£100 to be offered to the pupils in the schools in connection with the science 
and art department of the Committee of Council on Education. 
There will be given five premiums of £10 each, and ten premiums of £5 
each, to be competed for by Lond pide pupils in any of such schools ; par- 
ticulars of the subjects and canditions of competition have been sent to all 
the schools of art in connection with the above department. 


! 


A 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue go-a-head reputation which has hitherto seemed the peculiar attribute 
of our American cousins must now, we think, be shared by our nearer neigh- 
bours across the Channel. With somewhat of the feelings of the hare in its 
race with the tortoise, we can look without much uneasiness at our ally’s 
temporary superiority in such trifles as armour-clad ships, &.; but in our 
capacity of chroniclers of the scientific novelties of the day, we confess to a 
feeling of regret that the first practical application of the electric light to 
the purposes of illuminating the public thoroughfares has taken place in 
France instead of England. Gas having failed to properly light up the inner 
court of the Tuileries and the Place de la Carrousel, the Emperor has in- 
structed that the electric light should be employed, upon the sole condition 
that no new erection should be constructed upon those areas. Two electric 
lamps have therefore been located upon the platform of the Arc de Triomphe 
du Carrousel. They are about 18 métres apart, and are elevated 20 métres 
above the ground. The source of electricity is that which has, at Professor 
Faraday’s suggestion, proved so successful in illuminating our own South 
Foreland lighthouse—electro-magnetism evolved by steam power. The 
accompanying drawing is a representation of a magneto-electric machine 





























similar to the one which has been employed at this lighthouse, and to which, 
from all accounts, the French machine is very similar. A four-horse power 
steam-engine is mounted in a large kitchen beneath the apartments of 
Maréchal Vaillant in the Tuileries, and by its means two powerful electro- 
magnetic machines, consisting of six wheels, having in connection with 
each sixteen armatures revolving in front of as many powerful compound 
magnets. The electric current thus generated is carried along pane iene 
copper wires 300 métres long, to the two lamps, and at about seven _— oc 
every evening, when the steam-engine has communicated the normal velocity 
of 360 rotations per minute to the armatures, a signal is given, and the light 
instantly bursts forth in the electric lamps, without the apparent interven- 
tion of any human aid. Viewed from a little 
distance, each lamp which, omitting some ma- 
chinery regulating the distances between the 
charcoal points, have the appearance represented 
in the figure, appears like a little sphere of 
brilliant light, of a uniform intensity, in the one 
equal in luminosity to 150, and in the other to 
180 carcel burners. 

The inner court of the Tuileries and the Place 
du Carrousel are thus illuminated as if by a 
brilliant moonlight, the gas jets seeming to give 
no light whatever; and when the hundreds of 
lights are extinguished, the superiority and bril- 
liancy of the electric means of illumination 1s 
very clearly seen. Public opinion has already 

ronounced very decidedly in favour of this new 
ficht. Every evening, the hitherto deserted 
Place du Carrousel has the appearance of a fete, 
and from the experience of three nights, it 1 
seen that a recurrence to the old system of illu- 
mination would not be tolerated. It is therefore the intention to perma- 
nently instal these two lamps, at a height of ten métres above the ground, on 
the railings of the palace, and about one hundred yards apart. A third 
magneto-electric machine is also proposed to give light to a lamp placed on 
the head of the figure of Victory driving the triumphal car, and eventually 
three more in other parts of the area. These six lamps together will 
illumine the whole of the space comprised between the Tuileries and the old 
Louvre, with a light equal to eight hundred carcel lamps. As to the price 
at which this is to be effected, we are assured that, for equal illumination, 
the electric light will not be more than half the expense of gas. 

Electric illumination is thus to our continental neighbours wn fait accomplt. 
And why has it not been similarly applied to our own metropolis? We do 
not know of a single obstacle to its immediate introduction. More than 
twelve months ago it was known that this method of generating electricity 
by steam could be employed with advantage and economy for lighthouse 
illumination, and in March last Professor Faraday himself, who had been 
officially consulted by the Government on this subject, announced that,— 





“ For the last six months the South Foreland lighthouse has been shining by 
means of this electric light, beyond all comparison better than its former light. 
It has shone into France, and has been seen there and taken notice of by the 
authorities, who work with beantiful accord with us in all these matters. Never 
for once during six months has it failed in doing its duty; never onee more than 
was expected by the inventor. . . It has shone forth with its own peontiar 
character, and this cven with the old apparatus,—for as yet no attempt has been 
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made to construct special reflectors or refractors for it, because it is not yet 
established. I will not tell you that the problem of employing the magneto- 
electric spark for lighthouse illumination is quite solved yet, although I desire it 
should be established most earnestly (for I regard this magnetic spark as one of 
my own offspring). The thing is not yet decidedly accomplished, and what the 
considerations of expense and other matters may be I cannot tell. I am only 
here to tell you as a philosopher, how far the results have been carried, but I do 
hope that the authorities will find it a proper thing to carry out in full. If it 
cannot be introduced at all the lighthouses, if it can only be used at one, why 
really it will be an honour to the nation which can originate such an improve- 
ment as this,—one which must of necessity be followed by other nations.” 


A year ago, then, this glorious light was in nightly employment at an 
English lighthouse, never for once failing in its duty. It was not actually 
perfect, but we know that its imperfections were so few and so purely 
mechanical that they only required properly stating to any of our leading mecha- 
nicians to be at once overcome ; and yet we have allowed those authorities, 
who were only attracted to its notice by seeing it in practical operation in 
the South Foreland lighthouse, to step in and carry off the credit of being 
the first to apply the electric light to street illumination. 

Will no company offer to do for our English metropolis what a paternal 
government is effecting so well in Paris? The monopoly of the gas com- 
panies is a constant source of complaint ; a few electric lamps on each of our 
principal buildings would effectually put out all the lamps in the neighbour- 
hood, and the public would be in every respect the gainers. 








PROFESSOR FARADAY ON PLATINUM. 


THE meeting of the Royal Institution on the 22nd of February was one 
of the most memorable we ever remember witnessing. It was known that 
Professor Faraday would on this evening bring before the meeting the 
valuable metallurgic process which Sainte-Claire Deville has recently devised 
for the purification and fusion of the metal platinum, and the interest which 
was felt to hear our greatest English philosopher on so important a subject 
has never beenexceeded. The lecture was announced for 9 o’clock, but soon 
after 8 the theatre became densely crowded, and long before the hour arrived 
there was not standing room ; every door and passage whence a glimpse of 
the Lecturer might be obtained, or even the sound of his voice heard, was 
blocked up by expectant listeners. Ladies, of whom the attendance was 
very numerous, had encroached so upon the seats reserved for the board of 
visitors that when the latter arrived they had to be accommodated with 
chairs, placed in the vacant space immediately round the lecture table, and 
at five minutes to 9, when the Professor, who is always punctual, seeing that 
all available standing room had long since been occupied, entered the 
theatre, the burst of applause which greeted him from every part of the 
house was such as only one living lecturer can command. 

_ The unavoidable absence of Deville, who had promised to come from 

aris with his furnaces, and melt before the audience some thirty or forty 
pounds’ weight of platinum, was first alluded to, as, owing to circumstances 
which were not under control, he was prevented from fulfilling that intention, 
and the lecturer was therefore, at the last moment, left entirely to de- 
scriptive drawings and some subordinate and inferior experiments to illustrate 
the principles upon which Deville proceeds. 

A brief history of the metal, and of the ordinary process of working it, 
as devised by Wollaston, was then given. It is found in grains in the 
metallic state in certain alluvial soils of Brazil, Mexico, California, and the 
Cralian districts of Russia, in curious conjunction with certain other metals 
of very similar properties, called the platiniferous metals. These are iridium, 
osmium, palladium, rhodium, and ruthenium, which seem to divide them- 
selves naturally into two groups, one of which, consisting of platinum, iri- 
dium, and osmium, have each a specific gravity of about 21, and a combining 
equivalent of 984; and the other three metals, having a specific gravity and 
un equivalent of exactly one-half of the above. Their infusibility likewise 
separates them from all other known bodies ; osmium being the most 
infusible—in fact, never yet having been fused—ruthenium coming next, 
then iridium, rhodium, and platinum, and lastly palladium, which is the most 
fusible of all, although even this is scarcely to be softened at the highest 
temperature of a good wind furnace. Wollaston’s process for the extraction 
of platinum from the native grains was the following :—The ore was digested 
in aqua-regia, which dissolved the platinum, and left behind some of the 
other metals, and then muriate of ammonia having been added to the solu- 
tion, threw down the platinum in the form of a yellow powder ; this, when 
heated to redness, left the metal in the form of a spongy mass. This finely 
livided sponge being infusible in any furnace, the difficulty now arose of 
bringing it into a solid, coherent mass, and this was overcome by taking ad- 
vantage of the property of welding at a high heat, which it possesses in common 
With iron. This point was illustrated by the Lecturer making two platinum 
Wires white hot before the blow-pipe, and then giving them a sharp blow with 
« hammer on an anvil. The two portions united firmly, and formed one piece. 
Chis property was utilized by Wollaston in the following way :—The finely 
ivided metallic sponge was allowed to settle at the bottom of water, in order 
to exclude all air, and then the cake was submitted to great pressure and heat. 
[t was thus, after repeated heating and hammering, rendered so coherent as 
to bear rolling and drawing into wire, as perfectly as other pieces of the metal 
which had been melted by the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe. This was stated to 
be the process adopted at the present day by Messrs. Johnson & Matthey, the 
ereat platinum refiners, by whose kindness the lecture was illustrated with 
valuable slabs and ingots of the metal, besides specimens of it in different 
stages of workmanship. ‘ 

_Deville’s process has been carried out at the instigation of the Russian 
rovernment, who, having large quantities of the metal in their dominions, 
esides &@ vast amount of coin which has recently been called in as unfit for 
circulation, have been desirous of obtaining the pure metal at a less expense 
a of applying it to the numerous uses for which it is required in commerce. 
ue new process is entirely effected by the aid of heat, but owing to the 
vumerous other metals mixed with the platinum, the problem which Deville 
has at last solved is one of considerable difficulty. It consists in applying to 
the Inetals a heat intense enough to volatilize and drive off some which are 
mor Bag ame fixed in the fire, such as gold, silver, palladium, &e. The 
atiuty of these metals was here beautifully shown by the lecturer, and at 
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the same time the intense power of the voltaic battery in melting refractory 
bodies was illustrated by the ease with which thick platinum wires were run 
to liquid immediately they were brought between the poles of the battery. 
A lump of platinum was placed in a charcoal crucible which formed one pole, 
and then another charcoal point being brought in contact with the metal the 
latter instantly melted, throwing off vapour and glowing with insupportable 
brilliancy ; well illustrating the intense heat which would have to be employed 
in order to melt, as Deville has done, 30, or 40, or even 50 Ibs. of platinum at 
once, 

The process at present in use in the Paris laboratory is the following :— 
The crude platinum is mixed with a certain quantity of metallic lead and 
galena, and subjected to intense heat in a crucible. The platinum and some 
of the other platiniferous metals are thus separated from the impurities of 
iron and copper, &c., and unite with the lead, for which they have a great 
affinity, forming a metallic lump at the bottom of the crucible. This affinity 
of platinum for lead was well illustrated by heating to redness a piece of 
platinum foil, upon which a small fragment of lead was placed, the metals at 
once melting together, forming a large hole in the centre of the foil. After 
the mass in the crucible is well melted and stirred together, the temperature 
is very considerably raised, and a current of air thrown upon the surface 
in order to burn off the remaining sulphur, and leave an ingot of platiniferous 
lead, containing sometimes as much as 75 per cent. of platinum, and at others 
only 5 or 10 per cent. The ingot is then submitted to a process of cupella- 
tion, similar to that employed in the extraction of silver from lead. It is 
placed in an appropriately formed vessel, and being heated in a current of air 
with a blowpipe-jet of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases, the lead and 
other combustible bodies burn away, and leave the platinum behind. The 
crucibles or furnaces in which this last fusion is effected, are of peculiar con- 
struction. They are formed of quick-lime burnt from a kind of chalk, having 
the property of forming a compact and dense mass, and radiating heat in a 
very perfect manner. The Professor illustrated this by placing a lump of the 
lime in the burning jet of the mixed gases ; it instantly glowed with a sunlike 
brilliancy, producing what is known as the lime light. ‘There was no sensible 
deterioration of the lime, except by the mechanical force of the mixed gases 
impinging on its surface, sweeping away some of the particles in the form of 
vapour of lime, as some call it, but producing no other effect, although at that 
highly exalted temperature, almost all other things would be instantly melted. 

The way in which this enormous temperature was applied to the metal was 
illustrated by taking the case of antimony. A lump of this held in an 
ordinary candle flame was shown to be unaffected by the temperature, and 
even a very small piece was not melted, although the lecturer showed that 
the actual temperature of flame was abo¥e that of melted platinum. To 
prove this, a piece of platinum wire, drawn out by the ingenious method of 
Wollaston to a diameter not exceeding the three-thousandth of an inch, 
was held in a common candle flame, when it instantly fused. The method 
by which this wire was drawn so thin was by placing a rod of platinum into 
the interior of a cylinder of silver ; the whole was then drawn together until 
the compound wire was reduced to a sufficient degree of fineness, when the 
silver being dissolved off with nitric acid left the platinum wire in the 
centre so extremely thin that it was quite insensible to the naked eye, 
although when placed in the candle flame it gave evidence of its presence by 
glowing like a star. It was thus shown that there was quite enough heat 
in flame to melt platinum ; but that the heat was not given in a sufficient 
volume. By the very fact of the platinum becoming ignited the heat radiates 
so fast that sufficient is not accumulated to cause fusion except under the 
most careful circumstances. When, however, the principle of the blow- 
pipe was employed the case was different—a lump of antimony, which the 
unassisted flame of the lamp would not heat to incandescence, was placed on 
charcoal and the blowpipe flame being driven on to it, in a minute it was 
melted, evolving copious vapours. The heat generated by the actual combus- 
tion of the antimony was then shown to be sufficient to keep it in a state of 
fusion after removing it from the flame, if only the jet of air were continued 
to be forced upon it. In the blowpipe, then, we have not only a powerful 
source of heat but a means of driving that heat strongly against any substance 
which is exposed to its influence. 

The action of one metal under the influence of the blowpipe having been 
shown, the effect of a more powerful jet on another metal was then exhi- 
bited. A lump of iron was taken in this instance, and heated in the oxy- 
hydrogen jet ; it at once got red hot, and was soon seen flowing about under 
the force of the gas like a globule of quicksilver. No vapours were shown 
to arise from this metal, but the impact of the current of gases having at 
last broken through the coating of fused oxide which protected the metal from 
the outer air, the iron entered into combustion, forming a brilliant cascade of 
fiery sparks. This was the kind of action which Deville required in his 
metallurgic processes. His source of heat consists of oxygen and either 
coal-gas, water-gas, or hydrogen, according to the temperature which he 
requires. The mixed gases are then forced under pressure, and in an 
intensely ignited state on to the surface of the platinum contained in a 
lime furnace of a peculiar construction. The furnace employed by Deville 
for melting 50 lbs. of platinum at one time was composed of two lumps of 
lime, one of them, forming the bottom, being hollowed out in the form of a 
shallow trough, of capacity sufficient to hold the above amount of melted 
metal, and the upper piece of a somewhat similar shape, forming a cover 
which is placed tightly on the lower portion. The jet of the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe passes through a hole in the roof-piece, and is so adjusted that the 
flame shall impinge upon the metal, and heat it to the highest possible 
temperature. The lime prevents the dispersion of the heat owing to its bad 
conducting power, allowing the hand to be kept in contact with one side of 
a lump, whilst the other side was glowing with the most intense white 
heat. In this way, by having a chamber of lime, all the heat which is intro- 
duced by means of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe is allowed to accumulate 
there without loss. Whilst the mixed gases are occupied in melting the 
platinum at one end of the chamber, fresh scraps or lumps of metal are 
pushed into the furnace through the hole which is provided for the exit of 
the spent gases. ‘They are thus heated to near the fusing-point before they 
reach the actual blowpipe flame, when they at once yield to its power. 

When as much platinum is melted as is desired the covering-piece of lime is 
taken off, and the bottom piece being provided with a handle and moving on 
a hinge, the liquid metal is poured out at an appropriate orifice into the 
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mould placed to receive it. At the temperature to which the metal is there 
caised no eye can bear to look upon it. There is no light and shadow, no 
chiar-oscuro, all is of one blinding intensity of light, without form or shape 
to tell where is metal or where is lime. The workman is, therefore, obliged to 
have the apparatus movable only in definite directions, so that when the time 
arrives for the liquid to be poured out he may only have to lift up the handle, 
and the mould having been placed in the proper position he knows that the 
metal will flow exactly as he desires. Although liquid platinum has twice 
the density of liquid mercury no accident has ever happened in pouring out 
or manipulating the large quantities with which Deville has operated. 

The volatility of certain of the metals contained in the crude platinum 
was illustrated by showing the actien of intense heat upon other more volatile 
metals. Mercury was first shown to be easily and abundantly driven off in 
vapour when the heat of the electric current was applied to it. A lump of 
gold was next placed upon a piece of limestone and the heat of the 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe bemg applied to it the metal was soon seen to rise in 
vapour, which, condensing on the neighbouring portions of the limestone, 
formed a purple stain. The volatility of silver was then shown by placing a 
lump of that metal in a small charcoal crucible connected with one pole of 
a voltaic battery, whilst the other pole, also of charcoal, was brought in 
contact with it. Immediately the silver melted and soon entered into 
ebullition, giving off abundant vapour and burning with a green light of 
surpassing brillancy. The effect of this gorgeous light wpon the andience 
was very startling. The rich and bright colours worn by the ‘ladies, most of 
whom were im full-<ress, at once vanished and were replaced by sober shades 
of grey or black, the “ purple glow” of health on their fair and youthful 
faces gave place to a most cadaverous hue, whilst the theatre seemed as if a 
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think of retiring, while the affection displayed towards him by his audiences 


_ would, as he said, perheps ever prevent his even fixing the time at which he 





bright green sun were shining on a congregation of resuscitated corpses. | 


Every one was looking with horror at his neighbour's ghastly face, and in 
spite of the mirth which the unwonted spectacle excited, there was a feeling 
of intense relief when the lecturer recalled the natural colours to the 
countenances and dresses of the audience by disconnecting the contact 
between the boiling silver and the battery. 

For one hour and a half did Professor Faraday thus hold the most critical 
scientific audience in Europe in breathless attention. Notwithstanding his 
increasing years and the rumours which have recently been heard of his 
failing memory and want of physical energy, we scarcely seemed to notice 
any diminution in that vivacity of manner or sparkling flow of vivid descrip- 
tion which has always been the great charm of this eloquent philosopher. 
At Inst he ceased his animated discourse, and then, after a pause, ald in it 
low tone of voice, that he had only been emboldened to bring this imperfect 
account before them by a knowledge that he might trust to their kindness to 
excuse the imperfections. The gradual loss of memory and of other faculties 
was becoming evident to himself every day. If, however, he should happen 
to come to that lecture table once too often, and should break down before 
them, they must remember that they only would be to blame who would not 
hear of his retiring. These concluding words of the Professor were listened 
to in profound silence, and then arose such applause as we never remember 
witnessing in that lecture theatre before. For full five minutes it was a 
perfect ovation, such as only Faraday could hope to receive from such an 
audience. They at once rose from their seats, and the deafening cheers 
which echoed and re-echoed from all parts of the house spoke plainly that 
Faraday could never appear too often at that lecture table, and that it 
would be a sed day for the frequenters of the Royal Institution when he 
should cease to be seen amongst them. 





—_— 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


At the Numismatic Society, on the 21st ult., the Hon. Leicester Warren read 
a short account of a “ Jetton of Perkin Warbeck,” being a translation of an inter- 
resting notice, by M. Adrien de Longpeirer, in the Rerue Nuinismatique, I. vi. 
p. 384, and giving an interesting account of the probable history of this semi- 
mythical person. Mr. Madden read a short paper on an unpublished variety of 
a coin of Ethelstan I., King of East Anglia, A.p. 825-852, giving reasons, from the 
latest authorities, for its attribution to this monarch, instead of to the usual king, 
Guthrun, a Dane, who, on being converted to Christianity, was baptized in 878 
by the name of Ethelstan, and reigned down to 890. Communications were read 
from Mr. Mickley, of Philadelphia, and from Mr. Franks, Dir. S.A., on a recent 
find of coins of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., at Idsworth, near Horndean, 
Hants. 

The communications read at the last meeting of the Linnzwan Society, the 
same evening, were two letters from Mr. Gustav Mann to Dr. Hooker, giving an 
account of his second ascent of Clarence Peak, Fernando Po; ‘ A Glance at the 
Botany of the North Shore, Sydney,” by William Woolls, Esq. ; Catalogue of the 
Dipterous Insects collected by Mr. R. Wallace at Gilolo, Ternate, and Ceram, by 
Francis Walker, Esq., F.L.S.; and a Description of a supposed new Annelid, by 
E. Hart Vinen, Esq., M.D., F.L.S. 

At the Chemical Society (21st February), the following papers were read :— 
“(in the action of dilate nitric acid upon some hydro-carbons of the benzol 
series,” by Messrs. W. De la Rue and H. Miiller. ‘“‘ On the putrefaction of bile 
and furmation of gall-stones,” by Dr. Thudichum. The author showed that ox 
gall-stones, and the nuclei of human gall-stones, consisted of the products formed 
daring the putrefaction of bile out of the body. ‘On the bisulphide of iodine,”’ 
by Dr. Guthrie; and “On the formation of ground ice,” by Mr. R. Adie. He 
considered the position of ground ice to be one of lodgment merely. Dr. 
Frankland believed that ground ice was formed at the spots in which it was 
found, that in rapid shallow streams, the temperature from top to bottom was 
rendered uniform by intermingling, and that the presence of irregularities at 
the bottom determined the formation of ice crystals there rather than at the 
surface. 

On Friday, the 22nd ult., Professor Faraday lectured at the Royal Institution 
on “ Platinum.” 
would have been its brightest gem, is absent, as one of our correspondents has 
given it in the preceding article. The “prince of lecturers” always draws 
full audiences; we say full, because there i3 never even standing-room left 
on his nights, and well repaid are those brilliant audiences in that great philoso- 
pher’s simple eloquence, his wonderful experiments performed in the quietest 
way with such facile handling, and in such rapid succession, his happy expres- 
sions and lucid explanations, the great truths he brings forth, and on this last 
occasion, their sympathies must have been deeply touched when Faraday, speak- 





ing of failing memory and the indications of age creeping on him, had begun to 


| the lighter the colour of the negroes. 


ought to do go. 


On Monday evening, the meeting of the Geographical Society was an un. 
precedentedly brilliant one, and the large room at Burlington Houze was crowded 
to excess. ‘The first part of the evening was occupied with the instructions 
given to Consul Petherick, who is about to leave for Khartum, to proceed up the 
White Nile. But the chief attraction was M. Chaillu’s “ Travels in the Gorilla 
region of Western Equatorial Africa.” 

{. Chaillu began a modest but most highly entertaining account of his 
explorations of Equatorial Africa, by stating that he had spent four ycars, from 
1856 to 1859, in those wild and little known regions, extending from two degrees 
north to two degrees south of the equator, and into which he penetrated from the 
coast a distance of 400 miles. He left New York in 1855, and reachcd the mouth 
of the Gaboon river on the 2nd January, 1856, staying two months on the coast 
to get acclimatized, and to study the languages of the tribes amongst whom he 
was to dwell and travel. During this sojourn he was repeatedly attacked with 
fever, but notwithstanding, he boldly started onwards to accomplish the objects 
of his voyage, which were partly to explore the sources of the Congo, generally 
supposed to take its rise near the equator; partly to study the peculiar and 
extraordinary fauna of that strange land; but chiefly to see its ferocious and 
monstrous apes, and to make himself acquainted with the haunts and habits of 
those strangest of its inhabitants, the fearful gorilla, which he might well, from 
the description he gave of it, style the “lord of that country, before whom every 
wild beast fled, and left him monarch of those dense forests in which he dwells.” 
He longed, he said, to fight a battle with one of these gigantic savage apes, and 
it was some time before he was gratified, as it was only after long wanderings, 
that he reached the mountains where they dwelt. His desires, however, seem 
ultimately to have been sufficiently gratified in this respect, as he has brought 
home twenty-one specimens shot with his own hand. 

Besides the gorilla he met with the chimpanzee, and south of the Equator, in 
the Ranbo Ovenga country, with two other varieties of man-like apes, the kooloo- 
kamba (Troglodytes Kooloo-Kamba) and the Nscheigo Mbouvé (‘T. calvus), the 
former species deriving its name from the peculiar sonnd,  kooloo,’ which it 
continually utters, and “kamba” being the language of the natives of the region 
in which it is found. The Nscheigo Mbouvé is bald of hair on his head and 
makes a shelter for itself against the weather by binding branches round the 
trees, at 20 or 30 feet from the ground, into a thick impervious roof, in form like 
an umbrella. These sheds are always built in pairs, one for the male and the 
other for the female. Their babies are white, like the colour of a sickly child, and 
M. Chaillu was fortunate enough to obtain one of a very early age, which in a 
week or two aiter its capture was sufficiently tame to follow him about the village. 
But with “ civilization,’ as M. Chaillu wittily termed it, came the love of 
stealing, and his master thinking it was desirable to inculcate a better 
morality by means of the whip, applied that punishment whenever 
“the little rascal was detected in the act.” The hut in which M. 
Chaillu slept was without any cther door than a mat, and this the young 
ape would lift up, and creep slyly in. If his master appeared asleep he would 
stealthily take a banana,but if when he had got it his master opened his eyes 
he would run away into the woods and not return perhaps until the evening. ‘The 
next effect of his civilization appeared to be drunkenness. M. Chaillu had put 
aside some brandy which he carried with him as a medicine, and the ape, not 
being able to draw the cork, broke off the neck of the bottle, and was found by 
his master on his return lying drunk on the floor. In this region a beautiful 
antelope, the Bongo, is met with, which, for beauty or grace, M. Chaillu con- 
siders unequalled. There are about fifteen species, all seeming peculiar to the 
region, as indeed are all the fuuna met with there; even the elephant appcar- 
ing to be a variety of its South African congener. ‘The country is densely 
wooded—an all but impenetrable jungle, through which man pushes on, following 
the track of the wild beast, the narrow pathways from village to village, or hewing 
his way with an axe. Man is but thinly scattered through these regions; none 
of the elands of South Africa, no herds of game are here known, and the 
explorer constantly struggles on against hunger and starvation. Elephants were 
formerly plentiful, but from having been over-hunted, are now scarce, while the 
lion, rhinoceros, giraffe, zebra, ostrich, horse, or ass, are not known. The rivers 
of the region would be well adapted for commerce, if not so unhealthy. Three of 
them are capable of admitting vessels of large size for a considerable distance up 
—namely, the Muni, the Moondah, and the Gaboon. The first empties its waters 
into the beautiful bay of Coreseo, which, were it not for its numerous sandbanks, 
would be one of the finest harbours in the world. 

These rivers take their rise in the Crystal Mountains, but their banks are very 
thinly peopled, and the Muni, like most of the West African rivers, is bordered by 
mangrove swamps, and, indeed, towards the Ndina its banks are nothing else ; 
on the left, however, towards the mountains, there are hilly spots. The Moondah 
empties its sluggish waters likewise into the Bay of Coresco, and is also extremely 
unhealthy, from the low swampy condition of its borders, although further back 
are dryer patches. It pours but little fresh water into the sea, and presents 
rather the features ofan estuary or a large creek. The surrounding forests of the 
Moondah and Muni, which are separated by a ridge of high lands, furnish a great 
variety of trees, and the india-rubber vine is there to be found. 

The Gaboon empties itself into the Atlantic a short distance north of the 
equator, its mouth is a large estuary, forming a fine harbour. The courses of all 
these rivers are short, rising as they do in the mountain range, a spnr of which 
comes so near the coast as to be seen from the sea, and which has received the 
name of Sierra del Crystal from the old Portuguese navigators. 

At about 1° north latitude, and 150 miles from the coast, M. Chaillu met with 
savage warlike tribes, with whom he remained some time. He described them 
as savages of the worst and most horrible kind, eating not only their enemies killed 
in battle, but even those of their own race which had died of disease, the only ex- 
ceptions made in their greedy devouring of human flesh being the members of 
their own families. M. Chaillu regards them as little better than the apes, except 
in having a human brain. Their language he could not understand ; it was harsh 
and guttural, and consisting nearly entirely of monosyllabic words. From this 
Fan tribe he proceeded forward to another set of cannibals, the Ostreba, probably 
of the same family, and quite as degraded, except, strange to say, in being won- 


From our summary this week, however, the report of this, which | derfully excellent blacksmiths, extracting iron, and hammering and heating it te 


a kind of steel, of which they form the most deadly weapons of warfare, many 0! 
which M. Chaillu exhibited to the meeting. They fear nothing, are well propor- 
tioned, and are the handsomest tribe of negros and the best specimens of wild 
men which M. Chaillu has seen. They are not very dark—in this respect like t! e 
neighbouring races—and it was stated that, as a rule, the higher in the mountains 
By conversation with these savages, he 
learned that the interior was very mountainous, and they pointed to the east and 
north-east as the situation of a great range, the inhabitants of which were like 
wise cannibals. : 
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Feeling the difficulties to be encountered ina further progress through an 
jntricate country, promising little reward, and thinking that its man-eating inha- 
bitants might take a freak into their heads to see how he tasted, he determined 
to return. His next excursion was south of the equator, between the Gaboon 
end Nazareth rivers, extending to seventy miles from the coast, where he met 
with sandy prairies and vast forests. Here M.Chaillu gave an exciting account of 
his encounter with two leopards. His attendants drawing his attention to a 
slight noise, he perceived, by the breaking down of the twigs, the approach seem- 
ingly of some wild beast; but he could not at first tell if it were watching him or 
a large herd of buffalos. He, however, soon found himself in rather uncomfort- 
able proximity to two leopards, both of which he was fortunate enough to dispatch 
with his double-barrelled rifle. 

His next exploration was that of the Fernando Vaz country, where he remained 
until he finally returned to the United States. Here he stayed two years, and 
made his most extensive searches, being fully rewarded by the rich collections he 
made, Until he traversed these regions the river Nazareth and its delta, the 
Mexias, and the Fernando Vaz were thought to be three distinct rivers, rising 
in the mountain chain seen to the north, but he found that they distinctly com- 
municated with each other. The Nazareth and Mexias were formed by the 
Ogobai, the latter river throwing the remainder of its water into the Fernando 
Vaz, chietly through the Npoulounay and Ogouri rivers, a few miles above its 
mouth. These are, therefore, only the outlets of the Ogobai itself. The flat alluvial 
deposits here are traversed by a net-work of creeks, surrounding swamps covered 
with dense forests, and which, when the rivers are swollen in the rainy season, 
are mostly under water, and only tenanted by wild beasts, venomous reptiles, and 
intolerable swarms of mosquitos. 

The great feature of these rivers is the enormous amount of water they pour 
into the sea, and of which so vast and rapid is the current, that although their 
mouth is included within the range of half a mile, the body of fresh water is 
Jaunched during the rains for four or five miles into the ocean, bearing on its 
breast numerous floating islands. The navigation of the entrance of these rivers 
would be very intricate from the shifting sandbanks and crooked channels. The 
Fernando Vaz is the only one that can be said to have a navigable channel; but 
this is very shifting, and although the deep of water is fifteen or twenty feet, the 
sandbanks and strong current would render it impracticable for any but steamers. 

The Ogobai is certainly one of the most important rivers of Western Africa, 
and is formed in the interior of the country by the two large rivers, the Rembo 
Ngourjai and Rembo Okanda. The Fernando Vaz, though chiefly fed by the 
Ogobai, is an independent stream, rising in the Ashankolo mountains, and is 
remarkable for following, for forty miles, as far as Cape St. Catherine, the direc- 
tion of the sea-shore, from which it is only separated by a low sandy prairie about 
six miles broad, and on which are numerous groves of trees growing in the sand. 
By Cape St. Catherine the river turns suddenly to the east, and then takes the 
name of Rembo, becoming narrower towards Quayombi, but still maintaining its 
fifteen or twenty feet of water up to its junction with its affluent the Niembai. 
At Goumbi the country becomes hilly, and the river is called the Orenga. 
Native villages are scattered along its banks up to Nealai Bamba, where, only 
thirteen yards across, it still preserves its depth in the rainy season. In the 
mountainous regions near Obindje, M. Chaillu stayed several months, and there 
again heard from the Bakalai people of the Ogobai river. The regions round 
Obindje are, par excellence, the land of the Gorilla. There are no true Chim- 
panzees there, but there it is the higher class of man-apes build in the trees their 
curious sheds. It was there M. Chaillu killed his Kooloo Kamba. After seeking 
for those animals so long that he began to fancy what he had heard were fables, he 
was one day suddenly astonished by a terrific roar, and he then saw the brute 
approaching him, erect, gnashing its teeth, tearing its hair, and beating its broad 
breast with its hand, producing a sound like that of an old drum. So loud is 
the roar of these creatures, that M. Chaillu declares to have heard it at a distance 
of three miles. M. Chaillu, although seeking such an encounter, seems to have 








been hardly prepared for the terrible appearance of the enraged beast before him, | 


for he says that he thought if he wished ever again to sec his friends, he must 
make sure of his aim; so letting the Kooloo approach within six yards, he shot 
it dead on the spot. On another occasion he had a man killed; the brute, with 
one blow of his open hand, smashing in the poor fellow’s ribs and tearing away 
the flesh, while the barrel of his rifle was bent up and the stock wrenched into 
shivers by the wonderful strength of the enraged monster. The next day M. 
Chaillu pursued the brute, and at last came up face to face with it. He describes 
its rage as fearful: the excited beast, with its hair erect, rushing about exposing 
the great canines, and moving the powerful muscles of its face in a horrid man- 
ner. He speaks of a feeling of dread always coming over him at shooting a 
gorilla, so appalling is the creature’s death. The natives refused to believe that 
this beast which M. Chaillu shot was the one which had killed the man the day 
before, as they have a superstitious idea that the gorilla which has killed a man 
is changed into a man itself. 

Pursuing his journey eastward from Obindje, he rested by a lake swarming with 
thousands of gigantic crocodiles, often twenty feet in length. Still further in the 
interior, he reached, through the mountainous tract, the Ashira prairie. Emerging 
from forests into the open country, the mountains were seen detaching themselves 
from the great north and south range, and in the far distance the peak of the 
Nkoumon Nabouli was peering in the clouds. In the superstitious belief of the 
natives, a mighty spirit beyond the Nkoumon Nabouli takes the waters of a vast 
river, and throws them down; the waterfall being called in their language Samba 
Nagorshi. Excited by this information, M. Chaillu attempted to reach the moun- 
tain and see the fall; but beaten by the difficulties in his path, and nearly dead 
With starvation, he failed to get on in the direction he had taken. Not dis- 
heartened, however, he proceeded along the base of the eastern range, and after 
120 miles eastward from the Ashira, through the dense forest, he came upon the 
Splendid Rembo Ngourjai, 300 or 400 yards wide, down which he came through 
& magnificent country, within sight of the Samba Nagorshi, a vast cataract— 
under which the falls of N iagara might be put—and heard the roar of the mighty 
waters, 

His next sojourn was amongst the Apingi, who made him a king—the parapher- 
nalia of which office he exhibited with great pride to the meeting. The religion of 
his subjects he tells us was Fetish; and, in order to drive off the devil, no man 
dies there without their killing somebody else. His palace was but small—there 
are differences, as we know, in the condition of kings—S feet long, 6 feet wide, 
and only 4 feet high. His throne was composed of six sticks. 

Mr. Chaillu next pushed his exploration still further eastward, and attained his 
most easterly range, everything confirming the belief that the great equatorial 
mountain chain extends completely across the continent. Amongst the natives, 
too, were some slaves who had been brought a distance of twenty days’ journey still 


further east, and who declared that that range extended beyond their country. | 








a curious fact that the impenetrable forests of this great range have been the 
barrier to the spread of Mohammedanism on theone hand, and the arrester of 
Fetism on the other. On the northern slope of the range many of the feeders of 
the Niger, of the Nile, and of Lake Tchad, probably, take their rise; while those 
issuing from its southern slope go to the Rembo, Okanda, Ngourjai, and Congo. 
Some, like the Zambesi, flow eastward, while others run into the long chain of 
lakes, which Dr. Livingstone and Captain Burton haye recently made known. 

Shattered health and necessity prevented his further excursions, and M. 
Chaillu returned barefooted to the coast, after leaving the traces often of his 
course impressed by his bleeding feet upon the soil. Two thousand birds, two 
hundred mammalia, besides the numerous specimens of gorillas and chimpanzees, 
are, however, the rewards of his toils, and the valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of the arena of this newly traversed country, so peculiar and so different 
from that of the South East or of the North of Africa with which other travellers 
have made us acquainted. 

After some observations from Sir R. Murchison, Mr. Galton-made some remarks 
on the probable geographical relations of the Gorilla region to other parts of Africa, 
and was followed by Professor Owen, on the Natural History bearings of the paper. 
In M. Chaillu’s collections, Professor Owen said, the most remarkable addi- 
tion had been made to the naturalist’s knowledge, and he had listened with the 
greatest pleasure to his life-like descriptions of the habits and capabilities of those 
extraordinary creatures, the gorillas, Hitherto only a few of the raw materials, 
so to speak, had been obtained to make comparison of their structure, and now, 
for the first time, they heard from one who had seen and stndied them in their 
native lands an authentic account of their haunts and habits. Seven years ago 
we first positively heard only of their existence, although some tales of them had 
been handed down by the olden voyagers, yet so scanty were the data that Cuvier 
denied them a place in his great work, and would only admit the orang-otang 
and smaller chimpanzee. Some years after, a pen-and-ink sketch, which he 
received, impressed him with the conviction of the existence in Africa of a larger 
and more powerful ape. Every now and then a skin, some bones, or skulls came 
to hand, until sufficient materials were just got together for a comparison, and now 
on a sudden a plentitude of evidence is produced of those strange and most extra- 
ordinary creatures. The comparison of the structure of animals is one of the most 
interesting occupations of a naturalist, which ever increases as the examinations 
extend towards the higher classes, but when we approach to those so near 
ourselves, as these wondertul apes, it becomes positively exciting, and we are 
under great obligations to M. Chaillu for sifting and sorting, by practical expe- 
rience, the accounts which had reached us. Thus the habit of the Kooloo- Kambas 
of building shelters for themselves was a valuable and novel fact, made known for 
the first time at this meeting. 

The great interest of the gorilla is in the nearness of its approach to man; one 
of the most important differences from whom is to be seen in the form of the 
great toe, which, in the human frame, is set paralle! with the bones of the 
other toes, while in these great apes the answerable digit is constrneted as a 
thumb, converting the foot into a powerful grasping hand, the effect of which 
is traceable throughout the lower limbs. There are many curious points in 
which resemblances are displayed towards the human strneture. The hip-bone 
shows a tendency to a forward bend in the chimpanzee, and still more so in the 
gorilla; the pelvis tends towards forming the trre basin which it makes in man. 
‘Lhe most romarkable of their own peculiar characters are their prodigious strength 


and size, the trunk exceeding that of the well-known Irish giant in the College of 


Surgeons. Nevertheless, the imperfections of the lower limbs for walking tend 
very much to reduce their height. Other differenecs of structure are presented 
in the number of the lumbar vertebra, which are five in the gorilla and only two 
in man ; again, the gorilla has thirteen ribs, man but twelve; but these may be 
regarded, perhaps, as mere modifications, as, for example, in man there is a 
rudimentary ligamental rib, and this, by the deposit in its tissue of calcareous 
matter, forms the additional rib of the gorilla. 

The processes of the vertebra of the neck in the gorilla are extraordinarily 
prolonged, often to the extent of four or five inches, for the attachment of the 
powerful muscles which support its astonishingly large and heavy skull, the brain 


case of which, however, is not larger than that of a chimpanzee or an infant of 


six months old, although the weight of its head is seven or eight times that of 
the human skull. Its physical means of offence and defence are very extra- 
ordinary. The jaws of the great gorilla in size and power resemble those of the 
lion and tiger, but are even more powerful than in those carnivora. The bones 


| of the forearm and hand exhibit the like degrees of strength; while the elbow- 





And it is possible that, starting on the west from the range along the coast, | 
it may end either on the east in the mountains south of Abyssinia, or perhaps | 
abruptly to the north c* Lake Tanganyika of Captains Burton and Speke. It is | 


joint and the joints of the hand and wrist present constructive modifications for 
even greater facility of movement than in man. In the human being, however, 
the prominent feature was that there was nothing in excess, The fect and lower 
limbs, and of the whole skeleton were adapted for the erect position, and to leave 
free the upper pair of limbs or arms. In the brain of map, he cgnsidered there 
were marked differences, even between the lowest of the negros and the highest 
of the apes; and he expressed himself as considering the gaps between the brute 
creation and man as too wide to have been filled up by mere development or 
modification of structure, 

When he was a young man studying under Cuvier, he had thought Natural 
History so adyanced that little more than matters of arrangement and detail had 
to be accomplished ; but ever and constantly our stores of knowledge had been 
increased from every part of the world. The mammalia—the highest class—had 
been especially most looked after by travellers—to whom birds also had always 
been objects of attraction,—and little was seemingly to have been anticipated in 
those directions, but here we were now presented, not with a new species or 
genus merely, but with two hundred peculiar mammals and upwards of two 
thousand birds. 

Placed as we were in the centre of the world’s commerce, we had particular 
advantages for gaining every novelty in Natural History, and from this facility 
much was expected of us both at home and abroad. At present, however, the 
collections we have, cannot be properly exhibited. What was wanted was space, 
and he trusted that before long that would be granted, Naturalists did not want 
fine buildings like our libraries and picture galleries. What he had asked for was 
five acres of ground, covered to the extent of two storeys like the Crystal Palace 
in a light and economic way, and in this he proposed to lodge all our Natural 
History and Geological Collections. Our American friends, of Massachusets, had 
devoted that space covered by four storeys to their Zoological Collection alone ; 
and in the recent address of the President, the most laudatory and cheering en- 
couragement is given to its founder, Professor Agassiz, that ever man of science 
received from a minister. 

At the Zoological Society, on Tuesday, Dr. Crisp made some observations 
on certain points relating to the anatomy of the British fresh-water and oceanic 
ducks; and also on the structura! differences between the hare and the rabbit, 
with particular reference to the animals called Leporides, supposed to be hybrids 
between these two species. 

Dr. A. Gunthers read some notes on the anatomy of a larger example of a 
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enecies of lizard (Regenia oscellata), which had recently died in the Society’s display of the ruling passion for money, so natural to those in his position in life, 


menaceric 

Dr. Sclater read a paper on the reproduction of the Red River hog (Potamo- 
char llatus) in the Society’s menagerie. 

Mr. R. F. Tomes communicated a list of a collection of mammals made by the 

Mr. Osburn in Jamaica, among which was a new species of bat, proposed tobe 
called Ch mucteris Osburn. 

Dr. Sclater gave a notice of the birds collected by the late Mr. W. Osburn in 
Jamaica. This series contained four specimens, which appeared to belong toa 
new genus and species of Virionide, and for which the name Laletes Osburnii 
was proposed, and several other interesting birds. 

Mr. Gould pointed out the characters of a new parrot from Western Australia, 
referring it for the present to the genus Pezoporvs, with the specific name 
occidentalis, but suggesting that it would ultimately require generic separation 
from that type. ; 

At the Society of Antiquaries, Spencer Hall, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper “On 
the circumstances which led to the introduction of Flemish Brasses into Eng- 
land.” The Worshipful Company of Ironmongers exhibited ‘‘ The Love Cup,” 
on which illustrative remarks were made by J.J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A. 








THE DRAMA. 
THE OLYMPIC.—MR. CRAVEN’S NEW DRAMA, “THE CHIMNEY CORNER.” 


THE production of an original Domestic Drama is so rare an achievement that 
the play-going public may fairly be congratulated upon the event under any cir- 
cumstances. The chronicling of this fact, however, is doubly pleasing in the 
present instance, since it refers to a two-act drama of unusual merit, from the pen 
of an author whose name is as yet but slightly known to fame, but who is un- 
doubtedly designed to assume a high and enduring position among our dramatic 
authors. The Chimney Corner, by Mr. H. J. Craven, possesses not only the rare 
merit of originality, but is of such intrinsic excellence that we are quite at a logs 
for any similar production of late years with which to compare it. 

Although the motif may not be particularly novel, nor the plot remarkably 
original, these deticiencies, if such they may be regarded, are fully compensated 
for by the very ingenious construction of the drama, the neatness and telling 
character of the dialogue, and the natural evolution of the incidents, The work 
is impressive by its originality and truth to nature, and no higher meed of praise 
can be bestowed upon it. The sympathy of the spectator is strongly engaged in 
the characters, as they each appear successively upon the scene, and the interest 
they excite is maintained from the beginning to the end of the two acts of which 
the drama consists. 

The action of the Chimney Corner takes place wholly in the back parlour of a 
chandler’s shop, kept by Peter Prolity (Mr. F. Robson), a sexagenarian, who, old 
as he is, has a father, Solomon Probity (Mr H. Wigan), aged ninety-one, whose 
age and infirmities confine him to the chimney-corner, in a state of senile imbe- 
cility, from whence he utters incoherent epigrammatic comments upon the words 
and actions of the other characters. Peter Probity has a son, John Probity (Mr. 
W. Gordon), to whom he has managed to give a fair education, and who has be- 
come a lawyer's clerk. One Emery, a deceased friend, has made Peter the ex- 
ecutor of his will, and thus entrusted him with the fortune of his only child, Grace 
Lmery (Miss Hughes). In the will, however, there is a proviso that greatly 
disturbs the feeling of pride and self-complacency of Peter, at the trust reposed in 
him. Grace is not only enjoined to marry Mr. Charles Chetty (Mr. S. Murray), 
but prohibited from marrying John Probity on pain of forfeiting her inheritance. 
This unaccountable provision perplexes John, and from the slur it appears to cast 
upon his son, wounds his sensibility ; and John himself is hurt in observing that 
he is regarded with an eye of suspicion by his employers, one of whom is Mr. 
Charles Chetty. The mystery is, however, unpleasantly cleared up in a conversa- 
tion between Peter and Mr, Chetty, in which the latter states that forgeries 
have been committed in the office, which are imputed to John, and that this 
circumstance had been communicated to Mr. Emery before he made his will. 
Peter is, of course, naturally indignant at the aspersions cast upon the hitherto un- 
blemished character of his son, aud scouts the idea of his criminalty. But an event 
occurs which soon leaves him no room to doubt his son’s guilt. Peter converts the 
stock bequeathed to Grace Emery into bank-notes and gold, which, enclosed ina 
cash-box, he places in a bureau, with the intention of watching over it all night, 
and delivering it into Grace’s hands next morning. Old Solomon, sitting in the 
chimney-corner, ina state of dreamy listlessness, occasionally vivified by the effort 
to find a lost handkerchief, which he holds in his hand, is suddenly inspired with 
a fit of shrewdness during Peter's temporary absence from the room, and going to 
the bureau, abstracts the cash-box, and hides it in the chimney, then relapses into 
his usual apathy. Before Peter returns, his son enters, and leaves a letter with 
his grandfather, in which he informs his pareats that he has fled from the painful 
position wherein he had become placed. Before quitting the room, he goes to the 
bureau, and helps himself to a small sum of money. Shortly after he has gone, 
Peter re-enters, and is started at hearing old Solomon babbling about “John” 
and ‘‘Money.” Peter hastens to the bureau, to see if his trust is safe, but finds 
the cash-box gone. Astonished and bewildered, he tears open his son’s letter, and 
reads what he interprets to be an acknowledgment of theft. The blow strikes him 
like a thunderbolt, and the first act closes upon his despair. 

An interval of a fortnight is supposed to elapse between the acts. Peter's once 
happy home is now the abode of misery. He neglects his business. His once 
busy and affectionate wife Patty (Mrs. Leigh Murray) sits now morosely rocking 
herself in a chair, and there was no tidings of John. Other anxieties than those 
fora lost son press on the unhappy couple. Mr. Chetty asks for Grace's property, 
and, as it is not forthcoming, becomes troublesome, and informs Peter that he 
contemplates a criminal prosecution against him. Grace, informed of John’s 
crime, generously refuses to prosecute ; but her unhappiness is very great, as she 
really loved John, Meanwhile the disinterested nature of Mr. Chetty’s affection 
for Grace is rendered very doubtful. At this point a favourable turn in events 
takes place. John, brought in custody from Liverpool, is cleared of the oharge 
of forgery, which had been committed by a fellow-clerk. Returning home, he is 
overwhelmed with the fresh accusation of having stolen Grace’s property, and 
explains that his only motive in leaving home was to be spared the anguish of 
seeing Grace become the wife of another. At this juncture Old Solomon, who has 
been very ill and weak, is blessed with a fitful flash of intelligence, during which 
he remembers the cash-box, and produces it from its place of concealment. Grace 
Wisely declines to marry the man who covets her money, and renounces her pro- 
perty to the Chettys to marry John, Peter happens to possess some mining shares, 
a lucky rise in which enables him to recompense Grace for the sacrifice of her 
property, and all goes well. 

It must be evident to any play-goer that the above incidents afford abundant 
and excellent opportunities for the display of dramatic talent. The characters 
are eminently well suited to the Olympic company, for whom, of course, they 
are written. The portrait of Solomon, of his extreme old age, with its more 
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to whom ‘‘ money is the best friend,”’—is drawn in a most masterly style by 
Mr. Horace Wigan. Sitting in his nook in the chimney corner, he seems invested 
with an almost supernatural interest, hovering as he does on the brink of another 
world. Mr. Wigan's delineation of this character displayed the most con. 
scientious study, and marks him as the true artist. Mrs. Leigh Murray is fitted 
with a character well suited to her talents ; her efforts as the homely, kind-hearted 
chandler’s wift, are deserving of the warmest praise. Miss Hughes, as Grace 
Emery, was the pattern of womanly tenderness and amiability. The crafty, cold- 
blooded Chetty found a discriminating representative in Mr. G. Murray ; and 
Mr. Walter Gordon was satisfactory as Peter’s son John. 

The interest of the piece, of course, mainly centres in the honest chandler, 
Peter Probity—a character eminently calculated to afford a display of Mr. F. Rob- 
son’s peculiar dramatic versatility and genius, which perplex the spectator who 
seeks to decide whether tragedy or comedy should claim this actor for its repre- 
sentative. At one moment he thrills our every nerve with pathos, at another 
convulses us with laughter at his quaint humour. His portrayal of grief and 
despair in this little drama would appear equal to the grandest situations de- 
manded by the drama—to an Othello or a Lear; while his native humour con- 
tinually peering out, even in situations of the acutest misery, excites no less our 
profoundest admiration and surprise. Rarely is true dramatic instinct so strongly 
developed as in the person of Mr. F. Robson, and he may be congratulated at 
having a character so well suited to his peculiar genius. It is not often that we 
witness a play acted so well in keeping throughout as this Chimney Corner, 
This harmony of ensemble is the more to be applauded, seeing that, unfortunately 
for the interest of the drama, it has become so rare, : 

The applause with which the audience greets this drama is hearty and unani- 
mous, not only at the termination of each act, but also at frequent intervals during 
each scene. The promise Mr. Craven excited by his Post Boy, recently so 
successful at the Strand Theatre, is more than realized in his drama of the 
Chimney Corner. 








MUSIC. 
CONCERT OF THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Or all the established musical institutions in London, none has more rapidly 
advanced in public estimation than the Musical Society of London. Three years 
ago, a few distinguished professors and amateurs, who had the progress of 
music and its cultivation at heart, met to lay the foundation of the institution. 
They formed a council, created fellows and associates, made laws and bye-laws, 
and proclaimed their honest intention to eschew all party spirit; their only 
aim being to encourage a friendly intercourse favourable to art, between pro- 
fessors and amateurs. So praiseworthy an undertaking could scarcely fail to 
attract other members. The subscription was placed within the reach of the 
humblest musician and amateur. Four grand orchestral concerts were announced 
to take place, at which the best talent in the metropolis would be engaged ; and 
the standard works of the great masters, together with compositions of the best 
modern composers of all countries, performed. Conversazioni, trials of new 
chamber-music, and choral practices were to be held; in short, everything was 
done that could tend to diffuse and improve the taste for music. The result 
has not remained doubtful. Year after year the number of subscribers and 
associates increased; and now the report of 1861 informs us, that no more 
members can be received by the council. : 

The first concert of the present season took place on Wednesday evening 
last at St. James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, who has 
held the post of conductor ever since the formation of the Society. We think 
it well worth while to inSert the programme, as the best means of allowing our 
readers to judge of the discrimination employed by the council in the selection 


of the music performed. 
Part THE First. 


SD cvensvnsiccaxcigsseabanceianss Ruy-Blas......... T. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
eee sa uicaaian Euryanthe (2d Act), Mr. Weiss............ C. M. ron Weber. 
Concerto in D. op. 61 Violin, M. Henry Vieuxtemps...... Beethoven. 
Cantata...... Mia Speranza Adorata......Mad. Lemmens Sherrington......Mozart. 
CFVMEBOEO 5 cssissesscncens | ee J. Benedict. 
Part THE SECOND. 


Symphony in D. Minor (No. 2) op. 49.........L. Spohr. | - 
Duoo..,...La Gazza Ladra......Mad, Lemmens Sherrington and Mr. Weiss.,....Rossini. 
Overture.....cccsscese: Tee PREISG........005s0c000 Auber. 


The great beauties of Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy-Blas are too well known 
to need description. Victor Hugo’s fine drama never until recently having been 
performed in England, few English hearers have had the means of judging how 
faithfully Mendelssohn has expressed all the shades of love, hatred, jealousy, and 
revenge, which abound in the play. No work of his possesses more youthful 
vigour, a more glowing imagination, and more intense passion, than this overture, 
which, perhaps, was never better executed than on this occasion, although 
Mr. Mellon might have taken the tempo a shade slower. The otherwise excellent 
conductor must take care not to follow the example of his late chief, Mr. Costa, 
and of other English conductors, whose great fault it is, that they take the 
quick movements too fast, thereby endangering the clearness of the execution, 
which should be the first consideration in the performance of orchestral works. 

In Mozart’s Cantata, Madame Lemmens Sherrington had another opportunity 
of showing her great brilliancy of execution, and a simplicity of style well suited 
to the character of the music, which, however, lies too high for her voice, and pre- 
vented her from singing the song in the original key. The great feature of the 
evening was, unquestionably, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the only one he wrote 
for that instrument ; but even were this the only work ever written for the violin, 
it would have immortalized the instrument. It would be difficult to find a move- 
ment more poetical and noble than the allegro, more exquisitely tender than the 
larghetto, or more playful and capricious than the rondo. Such a composition 
requires no ordinary player, a title which M. Vieuxtemps certainly deserves. 
We have already, on former occasions, spoken in the highest terms of the breadth 
and richness of his tone ; his faultless mechanism ; his free and varied bowing; and 
the mellowness of his cantabile. The same great qualities were again con- 
spicuous in this performance ; and though we have occasionally found reason to 
question his purity of style in executing the works of Beethoven, we must confess 
that this concerto was most beautifully rendered. The two cadences, which occur 
in the first and last movements, and are left to the choice of the performer, were 
remarkable instances of sound musical judgment, wonderful facility of execution, 
and good taste. 

In many cases, virtuosi who introduce their own cadences think more of show- 
ing off their great skill than of adhering to the text of the composer ; they wander 
so far away from the original, that all connexion is lost. With M. Vieuxtemps 
however, there was on this score no fault to be found. The contrast between the 
first and second cadence was well contrived; of the two, the former being the most 
ambitious in accordance with the character of the movement. The great applause 
which greeted him at the end of the performance was spontaneous, and must have 


than second childishness, its mental debility, its fitful memory, and prominent been highly flattering to the Belgian violinist, Mr. Weiss sang Weber's grand 
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scene from Euryanthe on the whole remarkably well. He also took part in the duet 
of La Gazza Ladra, with Mad, Lemmens Sherrington. We cannot say we love these 
long duets of Rossini in a concert room. They are sufficiently monotonous on the 
stage, but become doubly so out of their proper place. Besides, to sing Italian 
songs or duets should be left in concerts to Italian singers. There is a charm 
eculiar to the true Italian pronunciation, which neither English, French, nor 
German singers, with few exceptions, have been found to acquire ; and the absence 
of which effectively mars the music. Mr. Benedict’s Overture to the ‘‘ Tempest” 
closed the first part. Considering the great difficulty of the work, it was well 
erformed, though we think there was room for improvement. 

The second part opened with Spohr’s delightful symphony in D Minor. As 
in all the other works of the great German master, his characteristics are here very 
prominent. His grace, his melodious phrase, his splendid and ingenious instru- 
mentation, his fondness of constant modulation, one and all, are exhibited in this 
symphony, while the impression left on the audience is one of unmingled repose 
and enjoyment. We cannot speak too highly of the excellence of the performance. 
Mr. Mellon must be complimented on the precision and energy with which he 
conducted, and the orchestra deserves likewise all praise. Auber’s Overture to the 
Philtre is perhaps less known in London than other overtures by the brilliant 
French composer ; but his sparkling music ~ always welcome, and puts every 
one in good humour ; though indeed, on this occasion, there was little need of it. 
The concert proved eminently successful, and we heartily congratulate the Society 
on the inauguration of their third season. 


MR. ARTHUR CHAPPELL’S CONCERTS, 


If we are not mistaken, the popular concert of last Monday was one of the best 
of the series this year. We cannot sufficiently praise the happy taste of Mr. 
Arthur Chappell in his selection of music and the convenient length of his 
concerts. The audience have, it is true, been directly entreated not to mar the 
last pieces by rushing off to their carriages before the end of performance, or, at 
any rate, to depart, if they must, between the pieces. Perhaps the moderate time 
occupied by the whole programme is the best practical suasive to be added to the 
prayer. One suggestion, however, we venture to add: that the south-eastern 
entrance should not be virtually closed for the exit against a large part of the 
audience. Why should it be closed at the end, while it is open at the beginning? 
The converse would be more intelligible. We cannot but think, moreover, that 
with very little additional trouble and expense, all the seats might be ticketed and 
marked off, which are now offered asa prize to the stoutest elbows and toughest legs. 
Comfort in the audience is the first condition of enjoyment in art. Mr. Thackeray 
asks somewhere or other, what pleasure a man could derive from an income of 
£300,000 per annum, if condemned to walk through his earthly career with a pin 
in his shoe. We need not trench on journalistic assurance solemnly to record 
our conviction, that every addition of personal comfort to the bearer, while 
adding to the concentration of his soul, will benefit the pocket of musical 
directors. 

To return to the music; last Monday’s selection wag even more than usually 
felicitous in its agreement with the various talents of the artists. We have 
already, on a former occasion, expressed such cordial admiration of M. Vieuxtemps, 
that any criticism we might be inclined to risk upon an artist whose immense 
attainments we cheerfully concede will not easily be ascribed to prejudice or 
partiality. 

It can scarcely, however, have escaped the notice of violinists that his. success 
in general seems to be in proportion as the selection descends from the topmost 
heights of classical music. One exception we must make in favour of Beethoven’s 
Concert on Wednesday, already noticed, in the performance of which he adhered 
with a fidelity beyond all praise to his text, and with the utmost purity 
and breadth. But with this exception, we cannot but venture to adhere to our 
suggestion. The sonata, for instance, for violin and piano, by Dussek, he played 
to admiration. Nevertheless, we take the liberty to express our regret that he 
should think it necessary to add a run of his own in the celebrated variation of 
the Kreutzer Sonata, and that he should render the time throughout the same 
variation with an ad lijitum scarcely consonant, with classical purity. In the 
Chacone, too, on a previous evening, he did not think it unnecessary to make 
certain alterations in the music, and to introduce a chameleon shake on three 
strings at the end, which Bach himself would undoubtedly have put there had he 
thought it required in a piece the richness and finish of which as a violin solo is 
wholly unparalleled in the entire range of violin music. We will, however, do 
M. Vieuxtemps the justice to admit that his first string went down during the 
performance, and that, feeling himself hampered by the occasional but inevitable 
discords which ensued, he was unable to do full justice to the music, and so may 
have been tempted to cover the disaster by a little clap-trap. Still we are en- 
tirely convinced that he can, if he chooses, play the Chacone superbly, and we 
entreat him to believe that our strictures flow from the excess of our admiration, 
rather than from any spirit of depreciation. 

The first part of Mr. Hallé’s exquisite performance of Bach’s “ Partita” was 
scarcely savoured by the public, the latter portion warmly greeted. No player 
that we remember to have heard has a greater Jinesse in the delicate maze of a 
capricious fugue. Miss Banks possesses some qualities of very rare value. Her 
voice is in a very high degree ‘‘sympatica.” She speaks her song to the audience. 
The words ‘‘ Name the glad day, dear,” were sung with inimitable grace and ten- 
derness, and it was impossible not to feel for a moment far away from the too 
hackneyed phraseology of hackneyed singers. We have only space for a brief 
word of praise upon the double quartett in D minor, by Spohr ; but however brief, 
it is heartily given. The rendering from beginning to end was marked with fault- 
less purity, vigour, unity, and beauty. 


——$______—_J 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Prerry Spring Time: Polka. Frangdis Bernard. London: Dnff & 
Hodgson, Oxford-street.—This is one of the best polkas we have met for many 
months. The time is admirably marked, and the air tuneful and exhilarating. 
It is adorned with a most beautifully-finished frontispiece of the choicest flowers 
stemmed together. 

TrutH anp Constancy: Ballad. Composed by John Morgan. London: Duff 
& Hodgson, Oxford-street.—A sweet and plaintive ballad, within the compass of 
most female voices. The words, written by Mr. Duff, are singularly good. 

I’ a Wipow worth Havinc. The music by G. Hodgson. London: Daff 
& Hodgson, Oxford-street.—Lively, irresistible, and pretty, just like the bewitch- 
ing frontispiece, which represents the fascinating widow. 

Tue Dream stitt HAUNTS ME: Song. Composed by Frank Romer. Lon- 
don: Duff & Hodgson, Oxford-street.—The key selected for this song is D flat, 
and the time 12-8. This renders the composition apparently abstruse, but the 
melody will repay a careful practice. 

Ir Tnou wert Mine: Ballad. Words by J. Duff, Music by John Morgan.— 
This song comes from the same publisher, and is quiet and simple. 











THE Nicut Dancers’ Wartzes. By Charles Carte. London: Charles Jef- 
ferys, Soho-square.—These waltzes are taken from Loder’s popular Opera, and 
embody the most striking and attractive airs. They are within the capacity of 
moderate performers, and adorned with a most attractive frontispiece. 

THE Curis Oak. Composed by Edward Loder. London: Charles Jefferys, 
Soho-square.—This charming song is also taken from the same opera, and although 
simple of execution, is full of life and melody. 

Wake My Love. Composed by Edward T. Loder. Charles Jefferys, Soho- 
square.—This beautiful serenade has attained its deserved popularity. The closing 
notes of each vee are calculated to rouse and enthral any sleeping beauty. 

Tue WILIs oF THE NIGHT ARE We. Composed by Edward T. Loder. Charles 
Jefferys, Soho-square.—In this trio, the voices are most charmingly harmonized, 
the accompaniments admirable, and there is no doubt but it will meet as marked 
a success in private circles, as it has already received in public.. 

Peace TO THE DeEAm Duet. Composed by Edward T. Loder. Charles Jef- 
ferys, Soho-square.—This duet is alike from the opera of the “ Night Dancers,’ 
and is sad, thoughtful, and pretty. The music is well suited to the gravity of 
the words. . 

Tue Frower Durer. Composed by Edward T. Leder. 
square.—Light, lively, and musical. 


Charles Jefferys, Soho- 


Erratum.—In the notice of Musical Publications (February 16th, No. 33), tho 
name “ Beller” was misprinted for “ Heller.” 








Rebietos of Boolis, 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 
SECOND NOTICE. 

By whomsoever specially and individually introduced—and on this point there 
is abundance of fiction and conjecture, but very little certainty—there is no doubt 
that the Romans were the means by which Christianity was first brought into 
Britain. With the destruction of the Druids came the people’s loss of faith in 
their gods; bvt they did not barter Hesus for Jupiter, or give to the flamens and 
augurs the belief they had withdrawn from their own high priests ; they listened 
rather to the obscure teachers of an obscure faith, and when, in 596, St. Augus- 
tine came from Rome to convert the heathen invaders of Britain, he found a 
Christian church already established in Wales, but a Christian church which con- 
tumaciously refused to acknowledge Rome as its head, or the delegate of Rome as its 
superior. This was the first expression of native opposition to foreign ecclesiastical 
supremacy recorded in our history. It was but an earnest of the frequent strug- 
gles that were to come—a foretaste of the hostility ever renewing, never quenched, 
between the nation and the Pope. Already the native Briton was adjudged schis- 
matic by the Roman missionary, while the spiritual pretensions of Rome, and the 
territorial pretensions of the Saxons, were painfully identified in the minds of the 
natives ever after that memorable day at Chester, when the archbishop’s angry 
prophecy was fulfilled, and priests and people fell by the sword of the heathen 
invader. Wilfred, Bishop of York, was the next upholder of the Papal power in 
opposition to the national church and its representative, Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Two centuries later, Odo and Dunstan made themselves the mouth- 
pieces of Rome in the matters of papal headship and clerical celibacy ; but they 
did more—they branded their own memories with eternal infainy when they 
burnt their cruel lines into Elgiva’s beauty, and gave up their young king to 
death and despair. At the time of the Norman conquest another element was 
brought to bear upon the question; and to the desire of the central church to 
force all outlying members into submission and conformity was added the need of 
proyiding for an usurping power. William and his followers dispossessed the 
Saxon clergy without ruth or scruple, and soon the simple, pious, God-fearing 
church of Britain was filled by men as greedy as they were impure, as worldly 
and covetous as they were abandoned and shaineless. The king, moreover, indi- 
rectly strengthened the power of Rome by giving a host of civil matters into the 
hands of the clergy; he founded the spiritual courts which were so long the 
instruments of wrong and tyranny in the land; promulgated the doctrine of 
transubsiantiation, and commanded that the law of clerical celibacy be adopted 
without fail; and by breaking the tie between the people and the church, made 
the most important agent in the country devoted to his rule. For though selfish 
and encroaching ; though ever grasping for more privileges, and disputing the 
simplest rights of the laity ; though arrogant and disloyal, the church was not 
national or for the people, and was to a man more disposed to fayour the Norman 
noble than the Saxon serf. Even so early as then, it had a distinct leaning 
towards the aristocratic party in the state. William was so far anti-papist himself 
as to refuse to render homage to Gregory for his conquest; and so little account 
of the Pope’s supremacy was made by these rough Norman robber kings, when 
it suited them to be recusant, that William Rufus forced Anselm, when inducted 
into the see of Canterbury, to accept the pallium from his hands; thus refusing: to 
recognise the right of the pontiff to interfere with the internal government of the 
English church. Henry I. was beaten, though, on this point. After a long con- 
test, in which he refused to acknowledge Gregory's power, he was at last forced 
to cede to the pontiff the important right of nomination and investiture to all 
abbacies and bishoprics, reserving to himself the right of conferring the tempo- 
“alities attached. So Rome won that, and not an unimportant, step, and planted 
her standard so much further a-field. She used this new advantage as a kind of 
lever or centrepoint, by which she worked her way, through all obstacles and 
difficulties, to the supplementary encroachments it opened up to her. 

The history of A’Becket was but an epitome of the deadly struggle going on 
between England and Rome, the King and the Pope, the Laity and the Church ; 
but A’Becket’s assassination undid all that his insolent assumptions had begun, 
and from the denationalized upholder of foreign rule and foreign supremacy, 
translated him into a martyred saint dying for God’s cause and his own con- 
science. The people took the side of the saint; and the cause he had laboured to 
support, and gone so near to destroy, was cemented by his blood into adamantine 
power and durability. To A’Becket’s martyrdom was owing the Pope's long 
continued rule in England; and to the Saxon blood of England was owing the 
future emancipation which came with the ages. To the Norman, with his love 
of centralization, the Papal rule was what would now be called a logical necessity 
of the church, and the culminating point of priestly government; but the Saxon 
ideas of freedom and local self-government needed other aliment than this. It 
was as much a question of race as of education, and followed the course of the 
civil government. The Teutonic races have always begun from the smaller to the 
greater, converging from the circumference to the centre; the Celtic have always 
set out from the centre and the larger, radiating to the circumference, and filter- 
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ing down by degrees to the less, Perhaps something of the varying successes of 
the Reformation may lie in this distinction. 
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| picions which a warier and a guilty woman would have avoided. Her beauty 


But the great conflict in religion had to come. These smaller passages were | 
but the preludes to the large divergence which was to separate all Christendom | 
into two camps, and lighten up the fires of war for generations tocome. England | 
had never shown herself quite so obedient as might have been. It was difficult | 
to collect the tax called Peter’s Pence in these stubborn regions; King John’s | 


humiliating payment of a thousand marks yearly, fell into desuetude under 
Edward I11., and was not suffered to be renewed; the collectors of the Papal 
revenue were odious in the eyes of the people, and so early as the reign of 
Edward I1., parliament took severe measures to check their encroachments. 
Under Edward III., that resistance became more distinct, and the national 
spirit grew in strength as the power of the church and Rome was weakened and 
partially subdued. As time went on, too, and the priestly bodies who had been 


most renowned for their piety and exemplary life, became now the most notorious | 


for their rioting and evil deeds-—as witness the Franciscans, among others-—a 
spirit of deep dissatisfaction sprang up among the more earnest and thinking 
men, and that creed, which after ages knew as Lutheranism, began to make itself 
heard and felt as the purer exposition of the faith that was in them. Wycliffe, 
the precursor by two centuries of Luther, was one of the earliest of these 
Reformers. He first distinguished himself by a controversy with the men‘licant 
orders (1360), wherein he upheld the authority of the parochial clergy in oppo- 
sition to these foreign “intruders upon ground already occupied.” He appealed 


to Scripture and the example of the great founder of Christianity, and denounced | 


the Franciscans as presumptuous and blasphemous, for attempting to do more 
than what had seemed good to Him. A few years later we find him opposing the 
doctrine of transubstantiation; then, at Lutterworth, translating the Bible into 
English ; denying the absolute need of baptism for salvation; seeing more the 
churchman’s pride than a means of grace in confirmation ; denouncing penance as 


fitti nnece cti only of partial | 
ree gate greg ee mee stn pea, te _ of authority, but plainly stated their suspicions of the bona fides of the annota- 


benefit, useful offices, but more or less disfigured by superstition. But he believed 
in purgatory, in the prayers of the living for the dead—a layman’s prayer as 
efficacious as a priest's; in the poverty of priests; in their subserviency to the 
crown as part of the machinery of state ; and denounced the pretensions of the 
Pope to the spiritual hierarchy of England as mischievons, insolent, and meddling. 


and her mournful fate might have spared her some of the obloquy heaped on her 
by the men who pretend to examine her life dispassionately and critically, and 
we are glad and grateful to recognise in Dr. Vaughan the generous spirit which 
refuses to indulge in needless suspicion, and the purity of mind which can believe 
in indiscretion without imputing foulness. 

We cannot take our leave of this remarkable work without a hearty commenda. 
tion of the fair and liberal spirit in which it is written. Coming to his task ag 
Dr. Vaughan has done, with predilections so strong, and principles so distinctly 
announced as to make it matter of historic notoriety to: what section of the 
world’s thinkers he belongs, it is intensely gratifying to find that he has been 
able to set himself so completely outside and above himself, and that he has pro. 
duced a work as remarkable for its impartiality of spirit as for its scholarly ease 
and beauty of style. It is a work which our young students will prize beyond 
most histories, and one that will largely help to give a true direction to men’s 
thoughts, while sweeping away many historical superstitions, and setting many 
a false view to rest for ever. 








THE SHAKSPEARE CONTROVERSY.* 


WHEN our literati cannot even agree about the spelling of Shakspeare’s name, 
it is not surprising that critics should quarrel over “‘the text’’ and “ readings” 
of his works. Wearied with the endless disputes, from Pope and Theobald down 
to Dyce and Collier, the general reader fondly hoped, a few years ago, that 
an early MS. authority had been found which would silence the contending 
critics, and give us the purity and clearness of the original text. Vain, however, 
were all such hopes; for scarcely had Mr. Collier published the details of his 
“discovery ’’ of the now famous “ Perkins folio,” than critics not only questioned 
the value of the “ notes and emendations,”’ and denied them even the semblance 


' tions, and hinted that they were modern frauds. Much discussion followed; and 


Wycliffe’s teachings gave birth to the Remonstrance, and all the religious world | 


of England was roused to consider what strange manner of spirit it was which 
had made men speak out so openly concerning things hitherto sealed and sacred. 
But when Henry IV. came to the throne a reaction set in ; the famous statute for 
burning heretics was passed ; two of Wycliffe’s followers perished under that act ; 
and when the house of Lancaster had pre-eminence, those two were followed by 
many others, till the charge of heresy grew as dangerous, and as recklessly made, 
as ever was that of aristocracy in the days of the Reign of Terror. 

Good seed fairly sown is never lost. Wycliffe’s doctrines had taken firm, if silent, 


hold ofmany earnest minds, and heresy spread with dangerous rapidity. Stillthe | 
Government and the upper classes were opposed to these new doctrines ; and those | 


of the laity and better members of the clergy who were secretly inclined had but 
little chance against the majority of their brethren and the pomp and power of their 
rulers. But persecutions went on briskly, and the vices of the Papal court and the 
lax morals of the Papal clergy helped to swell the ranks of those who protestedand 
believed. Erasmus and Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius, Calvin, and Knox, and 
Whitgift, then came upon the scene of this great human drama, and the last 
days of Papal oppression in England were numbered. With Henry VIII. and his 
nun-like wife, the proud ascetic Catherine of Arragon, the whole thing passed 
away, and the “gospel eyes” of Anne Boleyn did more for the religious emanci- 
pation of the masses than Henry himself meaned or dreamed of. Henry was no 
Lutheran, no follower of the reformed faith. He carried on the old war of the 


crown against the tiara, of the laity against the clergy, but only to constitute | 


himself head of the Church in England, and substitute the King of England for the 
Pope in Rome. His sole heresy was in his Erastianisin ; with Luther or the Lollards 


he had no part in common, But he opened the sluice, and when the waters | 


rashed in there was no man to stay them. He might persecute heretics and burn | 


the poor unoffending Lollard strangers who came to worship God in their own | 


quiet single-hearted way ; he might retain his old emblems, the furniture of his 
chapels, and his reverence for priests and priestly things; but he was obliged for 
his own sake, when once committed to the struggle, to place himself at the head 
of the party which called itself Christ’s church, not the Pope’s, and sternly 
demanded the right of reading for themselves, and without reserve, the words on 
which hung the gift of divine life. Neither was Elizabeth purely Protestant, as 
Wycliffe and Luther and the Lollards would have called Protestantism. She per- 
secuted heresy as bitterly as ever the fiercest Catholic of them all, and hated the 
Brownist more than the Papist. She, too, as well as her father, was rather swept 
along with the tide than floating of her own free will, and headed the revolutionary 
movement from motives of national feeling and state policy, rather than from that 
religious conviction which accepted the new doctrines in their integrity, unques- 
tioned and undisputed. It is curious to mark in history the complexity of motives 
which bring about a single event, and how rapidly things go beyond persons, and 
the current of a nation’s thoughts beyond the boundaries fixed by its rulers. The 
rise and progress of state Protestantism in England is one of the most striking 
instances of this unconscious national leadership to be found in all history. 

Thus we have traced, step by step, the path by which England rose to her 
greatness and her glory. First, by the admixture of races, whereby beauty 


tempered strength, and the fire and poetry of the Celt gave life and value to the | 


hardy muscle of the Saxon; then, by the steady growth of the national feeling, 
as opposed to any form of foreign domination, spiritual or temporal; then, 
again, by the layman's struggle for the right of free thought and free expression ; 
the abandonment of a lower and sensnous worship, and of an enslaving ecclesias- 
tical rule, for a purer faith and a more liberal guidance; and lastly, by the greater 
struggle, even now going on, between the two great parties of governed and 
governing, wherein the first demands for itself a wider sphere and freer action, 
and the right of expressing itself fully in council and representation. So, one by 
one, have our dearest privileges been obtained, and our heaviest fetters cast aside ; 
one by one has England surmounted the obstacles lying between her and freedom, 
and toilsomely but steadfastly made herself the home of free institutions, and the 
centre of unshackled thought. It is only in looking back that we can judge of the 
distance travelled over, and measure the probabilities of the way to come. 

Less enthusiastic than Mr. Froude, and less hostile, Dr. Vanghan has known 
how to do greater justice to both Henry and Anne Boleyn. If the one was 
not the bloodthirsty Bluebeard of later superstition, neither was he the stain- 
less Bayard of Mr. Froude’s pages; if the other was not the martyred saint 
to those to whom Henry was only a royal ogre, neither was she the abandoned 
wanton as set forth in Mr. Froude’s bitter and scarce manly attack. Indiscreet, 
loving, vain as a pretty woman, full of tenderness and the need of being 
loved, always is, less dignified than caressing, less queenly than girlish, Anne 
was her own worst enemy, and by her very innocence laid herself open to sus- 





Dr. Ingleby, m the summer of 1859, announced a little volume in which he pro- 
posed to show, from internal evidence, that the annotations in the Perkins folio 
were “modern fabrications,’’ and that Mr. Collier was bound to explain his con- 
nection with the discovery more fully than he had then done. Nearly simul- 
taneously, the question received some remarkable illustrations from the result of 
Mr. Hamilton’s examination of the volume ; and in a letter in the Times he stated 
that the annotations in the volume were in a pseudo-antique hand ; that the ink 
was a modern compound unlike old inks; and that a large number of pencillings 
in a modern hand were found underlying the pseudo-ancient handwriting. This 
evidence of a skilful paleeographer was supported by the chemical and mechanical 
evidence of Professor Maskelyne and others; and there can be no doubt of the 
fact, that the larger part of the “‘ notes and emendations”’ had been first written 
in pencil by a modern hand, and then overwritten in a simulated ancient hand. 
The important questions then became, who was the forger? and through whose 
hands has the volume passed ? involving minute inquiries into the account given 
by Mr. Collier of his purchase of the volume, and the condition in which he 
received it. Several letters appeared ; the controversy was re-opened by the pub- 
lication of Mr. Hamilten’s book, in which the case was re-stated, and fac-similes 
of several of the “annotations” given; and, in addition, details were appended 
respecting various other documents “likewise discovered by Mr. Collier,” 
which were declared to be modern fabrications too. Mr. Collier replied in a long 
letter; and the Atheneum devoted a long article to his defence; but neither suc- 
ceeded in shaking the facts and arguments of Mr. Hamilton’s book. The question 
in its then form was avery simple one. Paleographic evidence was given by 
Mr. Hamilton and others that certain writing was not ancient, and that certain 
documents were modern frauds. No similar counter-evidence has yet been given, 
and although the Athenwum announced that “ four Fellows of the Society of Anti- 
quaries” had examined the volume, no one has yet given the authority of his 
name in defence of the genuineness of the annotations, and the evidence of 
Mr. Hamilton remains unanswered and his case complete. 

The literary phase of the question is far wider in scope, and far more difficult 
to settle. Dr. Ingleby, and the anonymous author of “ Literary Cookery,’’ have 
each written a very remarkable book on the internal evidences of modern fabri- 
cation; but into these examples of minute criticism we cannot enter. It is 
enough to say that each of these authors have made out a very singular case, 
not perhaps altogether faultless, but when combined with the external evidences 
furnished by Sir F. Madden, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Bond, and others, placing the fact 
of forgery beyond all doubt. 

In the volume now before us, Dr. Ingleby necessarily re-states a good part of 
his former argument, and supports it where it has been questioned by further and 
further proofs. He takes, for example, the ‘‘test-word’’ (which, he contended, 
proved that the use of the word “a cheer” in a certain sense was of modern 
origin), and shows, by numerous examples and close argument, that his first 
statement is unanswered, and that the use of the word in the sense in question 
shows that the ‘“emendation’’ was made since the beginning of the present 
century, This argument, it must be remembered, was used before the palao- 
graphic evidence was given, and although it is less needful now than it was when 
evidence was scanty, it will be found that, in spite of all questioning, it is fully 
and successfully maintained. In various other parts of his volume, Dr. Ingleby 
has collected all that has been published respecting the controversy, and has 
made his volume the record of all the facts and arguments of the most extraor- 
dinary literary “cause celébre’’ of modern times, before which the forgeries of 
Macpherson, Chatterton, and Ireland sink into the shade. 

The three hundred and fifty pages of this handsome volume are not, however, 
merely compiled from previous publications, but include much new matter, argu- 
ment, and illustration. The merely narrative portion is most conscientious and 
complete, and no pains have been spared to secure minute correctness even iD 
the smallest points. Dr. Ingleby disclaims any personal knowledge of Mr. 
Collier, or any conscious complicity in the so-called “* Museum attack ” upon him ; 
and while he is evidently fully convinced that Mr. Collier has, at least, a guilty 
knowledge of the frauds, he does not hesitate to give him the benefit of any doubt 
which occurs. He begins at the beginning, relates the history of the Text of 
Shakspeare, censures the indifference of the press to the purity thereof, and 


| remarks that, in the anxiety to get anything like an authoritative text, the 
- genuineness of the MSS. on which it was proposed to base it had been entirely 


overlooked. He proceeds to describe the fine folio known as the “ Bridgewater 
folio,’”’” on the margins of which some few annotations are found, which have a 
suspicious likeness, in ink, pencilling, and handwriting, to those subsequently 
discovered on the more prolific Perkins volume. He gives a full account of these 





* A Complete View of the Shakspeare Controversy concerning the Authenticity and Genuine- 
ness of Manuscript Matter affecting the Works and Biography of Shakspeare, published by 
Mr. J. Payne Collier, as the Fruits of his Research. By é. M. Ingleby, LLD., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Nattali & Bond. 
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marginalia, and quotes the authority of Sir F. Madden and Mr. Hamilton to show 
that they have been written in the nineteenth century in a simulated seventeenth- 
century hand. 

The Perkins Folio—so called from the name, “ Tho. Perkins, His Booke,” on 
the upper outer cover—forms, of course, a very important subject of Dr. Ingleby’s 
book. He gives a very minute criticism of Mr. Collier’s account of his purchase 
of the volume, notes the discrepancies in his several narratives, points out the 
many improbabilities in the accounts of the transaction, and contends that 
Dr. Wellesley’s letter, apparently strong in favour of Mr. Collier's narrative, is 
really uncertain in statement, and incomplete in form. He regrets that Dr. Wel- 
lesley declines to answer any questions on the points which he has left doubtful 
or obscure; and calls attention to the very remarkable fact that the sale-books of 
Rodd (from whom the volume was purchased) cannot be found; adding, that, 
“to say the least, it is a remarkable coincidence that the only sale-books we want 
to inspect are the only sale-books lost.” Following the supposed pedigree of the 
folio, Dr. Ingleby goes on to show that it is extremely imperfect and uncertain ; 
and that Mr. Collier’s accounts of the volume since it has been in his possession 
are singularly conflicting. He narrates the result of Mr. Parry’s inspection of 
the volume, which he at once declared was never in his possession—a point sub- 
sequently proved by irrefragable evidence—and leaving Mr. Collier in a very 
unenviable position. Another chapter examines Mr. Collier’s account of the folio 
while in his possession, convicting him, at least, of very loose statements as to 
its history and contents ; and proceeds to much minute and verbal criticism re- 
specting some of the emendations and the singular substitution or misreading of 
several words. Another chapter gives the whole story of the paleographic 
inquiry, noting how reluctantly (apparently) inspection of the volume was 
allowed ; how, immediately on its arrival at the Museum, the modern character 
of the handwriting was discovered ; how the pencil marks were first observed by 
Dr. Ingleby himself, and their accordance with the writing over them noted by 
Mr. Hamilton ; how Professor Maskelyne proved that the pencil underlay the ink, 
and how all this evidence of accomplished “experts” has not yet been answered 
or disproved. Other chapters are devoted to a careful examination of the col- 
lateral questions, such as the identity of the anffotator of the Bridgewater and 
the Perkins folio; the fact and origin of the pencillings in both, and the possible 
connection of Mr. Collier with the forgeries. Here, Dr. Ingleby, without defi- 
nitely charging Mr. Collier as the culprit, does not shrink from the evident 
inference that the lines all converge towards him; and quotes his own words, 
that he had great facilities, and was an adept in the art of removing ink-stains— 
an art practised by the ‘‘ Old Corrector’? with so much success. A very singular 
case ; certainly demands further explanation than it has yet received. Among the 
marginalia in “ Coriolanus” are four shorthand words which are not readable by 
any system prior to that of Palmer’s, published in 1774. Dr. Ingleby says: ‘ We 
have already seen that Mr. Collier was taught shorthand by his father ; and it is, 
to say the least, a very suspicious circumstance that Mr. Collier refuses to say 
what system of shorthand he has been accustomed to use.” The chapter on the 
value of the emendations is far too minute in its criticism, and too wide in its 
range, to allow us either to condense its arguments or extract from its contents ; 
but all Shakspeare students will find it full of curious matter, which all should 
know, and which cannot readily be found elsewhere. ; 

The Bridgewater manuscripts, likewise discovered by Mr. Collier, include six 
documents now inserted in a folio volume, but discovered at various times. These 
documents were all discovered by Mr. Collier, who considers the facts relating to 
them ‘the weakest part of his case,” as he has no proof beyond his own asser- 
tions to offer respecting their discovery in the archives of Bridgewater House. 
Five of these six documents are pronounced by competent palzographers to be 
forgeries, and the genuineness of the other is a subject of considerable doubt. 


One of them, the certificate of the Blackfriars’ players, so closely resembles the | 


writing in the Perkins folio, that there can scarcely be a doubt they were written 
by the same hand. Another of these documents—the Daborne Warrant—has the 
same suspicious resemblance to the Perkins hand, and is, besides, written on a 
leaf of gilt-edged paper, evidently cut from some old book, which Dr. Ingleby 
thinks will some day be discovered in Bridgewater House. Besides the palwo- 
graphic evidence referred to, several of these documents have been suspected on 
internal evidence, and from the sight of fac-similes only, by Mr. Halliwell and 
others; and this, combined with the fact of recent examinations of the documents 
themselves, leaves no room for doubt. Among the other MSS. at Bridgewater 


House is a volume of ‘* Accounts of the Household Expences of Sir Thomas | 


Egerton,” in the handwriting of Arthur Maynwaringe, whose signature appears 
at the foot ofevery page. In the middle of this volume a spurious sheet has been 
inserted purporting to be an account of payments to the Queen’s officers and 
players, and referring to a performance of “ Othello” on the 6th August, 1602. 
This document was not suspected till recently, but its spuriousness has been 
proved on a severe test. Mr. Gairdner, Mr. Turnbull, and Mr. Hamilton had 
three of the Arthur Maynwaringe signatures placed separately and independently 
before them ; and each at once detected the one at the foot of the spurious page. 
Besides this, a common chemical test proved that the ink with which this page 
was written was different to that of all the other pages of the volume. Sir F. 
Madden at once saw that this page was “‘a shameful forgery,” and the fac- 
similes given in the volume before us, will leave no doubt in the reader’s mind 
te the page in question is only a clever imitation of Arthur Maynwaringe’s 
iand, 

The Dulwich manuscripts, which form the next subject of the volume, involve 
facts more damaging to Mr. Collier personally than any yet given. 


| and turned into ‘ hard cas 





Dr. Ingleby | 


enumerates six, including some verses addressed to “ Ned Alleyn,” which Mr. 
‘ . . ae . ‘ 
Collier now thinks suspicious, and a List of Players appended a Letter of the | 


Council to the Lord Mayur. Tn his reply to Mr. Hamilton’s original charge, Mr. 
Collier made either a clumsy mistake, or attempted an evasion by confusing two 
documents which are totally distinct. In his second reply, however, he remarks 
that his first error was of no consequence, as he has evidence that the List in 
question was known to Malone (1796), as he has in his possession a volume, 
annotated by him for a second edition, in which is the List in question, written 
“on the back of a letter addressed to Mr. Malone, Queen Anne-street East.” 
Dr. Ingleby declines to receive this as evidence unless this paper is produced, as 


| it the most meagre outline of the great drama of human history. 


he thinks it has “a strong family likeness to”’ the direction of a letter to the | 


tev. Mr. Todd, “ found by Mr. Collier in the May morninge volume, where the 
spurious page appears.” 
John Marston, the Complaynt of the Inhabitants of Southwark, and the List of 
Assessment for the Poor—need not detain us, as their Spuriousness seems to be 
undoubted. The other, and undoubtedly genuine document, the letter of Mrs. 
Alleyn, the player’s wife, deserves a special note. This letter has suffered from 
neglect and decay, and was torn at the bottom, when its contents were published 
by Mr. Collier in his Life of Edward Alleyn. Its only interest was in a reference 
to “Mr. Shakspeare, of the Globe”’ (Oct. 1603); but on examination no name, 
or part of a name, resembling that of Shakspeare, can be found! Not only so, 


Three other of the Dulwich Papers—the pseudo-letter of | 


| and Voltaire scoffed. 


but other letters do remain, and suffice to show that no such word ever could have | 
i 





appeared in the document, and that the version given by Mr. Collier is entirely 
irreconcileable with the words and letters which still remain! The whole sentence 
relating to Shakspeare has no possible connection with the words which now 
remain, and which are not included in the transcript Mr. Collier gave. This is 
not a new discovery, for Mr. Halliwell called attention to the fact several years 
ago ; and subsequent examinations, and the fac-similes given in this volume, place 
the matter beyond all doubt. The obvious conclusion is, either that Mr. Collier 
is utterly untrustworthy as a transcriber, or that he has been guilty of a delibe- 
rate fraud. ‘ihe motive may not be clear, but the facts are indubitable, and no 
adequate explanation or defence has yet been offered. 

The forged State Paper is the next subject of Dr. Ingleby’s inquiry, and it 
purports to be a Petition of the players and owners of the Blackfriars Theatre to 
the Privy Council. This remarkable document, which has found a place among 
our national archives, is an undoubted se, 6am the chief question of interest 
respecting it is, how closely has Mr. Collier identified with its discovery. 
He, at any rate, has long enjoyed the honour of the discovery, but since its 
spuriousness has been proved, Mr. Lemon has come forward to state that the 
document in question was “well known to his father and himself before Mr. 
Collier began his researches’’ in the office where it was found. So far the 
evidence seems to clear Mr. Collier from complicity im this case of fraud, but as 
Mr. R. Lemon, like Dr. Wellesley, has not been cross-examined, we can scarcely 
consider the case complete. Dr. Ingleby shows, at any rate, that if Mr. Cullier’s 
moral character is cleared, his literary accuracy is damaged by Mr. Lemon's 
note, and it is to be hoped that this question will be carried farther, and some 
other details given as to the history of a document foisted in among our public 
records, but proved to be a shameless fraud. 

The portion of Dr. Ingleby’s book to which we have already referred is chiefly 
narrative and historic, although many new facts and arguments are added; but in 
another chapter he calls attention to certain other documents to which great 
suspicion is attached. Among these are a Certificate of the Justices of the Peace 
of the County of Middlesex about the Blackfriars; a Letter of Saml. Danyel, the 
Poet ; and a Letter of Sir W. Raleigh, copies of which have been given by Mr. 
Collier, but the originals of which cannot be found. In the last of these (which 
was in Lord Ellesmere’s library in 1837) Dr. Ingleby notes that the signature, as 
fac-similed by Mr. Collier, is quite unlike Raleigh's usual hand, but that the “ E”’ 
in it most remarkably resembles an “ E”’ in the Bridgewater folio, and continues 
(giving fac-similies of both), ‘‘ by this letter we are enabled to trace the chain of 
forgery from the Perkins folio, through the Bridgewater folio, to the perpetration 
of the abomination at the foot of the Raleigh letter.” In his closing chapter, 
“The Vintage,’’—he should rather have said the verdict, after all the circum- 
stantial evidence he has collected,—-Dr. Ingleby brings his arguments more 
directly home to Mr. Collier in person, and taking the Bridgewater folio (1623) 
and the Perkins folio (1632) says :— 


** We have seen on what grounds it has been affirmed that the two sets of corrections are by 
the same hand, the similarity of the meg fen the one to that in the other, the fact of nearly 
half the corrections of the former being in the latter also, the concurrence of two sets of correc- 
tions being both written upon pencil instructions, and both sets of corrections being discovered 

he by one man. We have also examined the antiquity of seven docn- 
ments deposited in the library of Bridgewater House, of six documents preserved—or rather left 
to the ravages of dirt or mischance—in the archives of Dulwich College, and of one document in 
the State Paper Office. We have seen that as to six of the former seven, and five of the other 
six, and the State Paper in question, the paleographists of all our public depositories are unani- 
mous in the imputation of spuriousness. .... We have then the established fact of the 
spuriousness of the ink-notes. Then the pencil-marks and words are, indeed, significant. 
lodeumetoat of the evidence of the ink-notes written beside or over those pencillings, our senses 
and common sense concur in the decision that the latter are written in a very modern cursive, 
which, I may add, in my opinion, indistinguishably resembles Mr, Collier's ordinary hand- 
writing.” 

Such, briefly stated, is Dr. Ingleby’s conclusion after his minute and elaborate 
inquiry and history of these remarkable cases of modern literary frauds. Whether 
the case is brought home to Mr. Collier as a particeps criminis we leave others to 
decide. Whatever view may be taken, the Shakspeare controversy is one of the 
most remarkable of recent times. Fabrications have evidently been made on a 
large and extensive scale, documents have been foisted into public as well as 
private archives; minute and elaborate annotations, under the pretence of clearing 
have corrupted the text of Shakspeare ; and some even of the few facts of his life 
prove to be apocryphal too. Who has perpetrated these frauds? is a curious 
and important inquiry. If Mr. Collier is guilty, he has surpassed all his prede- 
cessors in the extent, ingenuity, and success of his elaborate plans; and if not, 
the large mass of circumstantial evidence is blown to the winds. If he or any 
other be proved guilty, what a curious study such a life would afford. A long 
and nominally blameless life spent in deliberate fraud amounts to a monomania 
unrivalled in literary history, or to moral depravity, which no words are strong 
enough to denounce. 

We must not close without congratulating the publishers on their venture and 
success. They have spared no cost in the production of this handsome volume, 
which must take its place in every good library as the record of this famous case. 
Even those who differ in toto from the author will be glad to place on their 
Shakspeare shelves a volume containing so many and such admirable fac-similes 
of documents never fac-similed before, which Messrs. Ashbie & Dangerfield have 
produced as triumphs of their art, and whose correctness is guaranteed by a com- 
petent person appointed by the Duke of Devonshire himself. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON.* 


In the “ Vision of Piers Ploughman’’ it is stated that David, King of Isract, 
“dubbed knights.’”’ From romances of chivalry of the same period we learn 
that Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander fought the Saracens in the sunny 
fields of Italy and Aquitaine, and were thereafter crowned kings by the Dopes of 
Rome. So completely indeed is the literature of the fourteenth century over- 
laden with such scraps of fable that in vain should we attempt to construct from 
In the old 
chivalrous times Fancy threw a halo of romance and poetry around every name 
which lingered in tradition. But the loving age of hero worship was destined to 
give place to harsher epochs. A time came of doubt and scepticism, a time 
when detraction and malice, ensnaring the hearts of men, tore the laurels from 
every brow, pulled down every statue from its pedestal, and begrimmed every 
historical portrait. 

Such a period, according to Mr. Dixon, was that in which David Hume doubted 
While this sky lowered upon Europe, there seems to have 
passed over England a ripple of scepticism from Scotland, and a wave of frivolity 
from France. Pope and all the writers who succeeded him were swept into the 
current. With them there was no more reverence for truth. Facts were dis- 
torted that they might fit into the Procrustean bed of an epigram or an 
antithesis. The manner of a writer was valued above his matter. “The 


* Personal History of Lord Bacon, By William Hepworth Dixon, London: Murray. 196). 
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age,” says Mr. Dixon, “ that took Voltaire for its guide found out that Bacon had 
been a rogue.” A vile plot to destroy the reputation of this great man had been 
hatched in his own times. The accusations then brought against him had been 
refuted. But the poison and the antidote lay apart. Pope gleaning, after the 
fashion of his age, discovered the slander. ‘ He picked it, as he might have 
picked a rough old flint from the mud, fanged it, poisoned it, and set it on his 
sha.t.”” Thenceforth Bacon became 


** The basest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


The epigram stuck. Its poison sifted into every subsequent life of Bacon. 
Hume was comparatively fair to him. Hallam was less fair. Lingard described 
him with “ unctuous hate ;” Macaulay, in the portrait he has left us, painted his 
lights too high, his shadows too black. Lord Campbell, coming last, indorsed all 
the errors of his predecessors. Like an easy magistrate, he has mistaken the 
pleas for the facts. Why, asks Mr. Dixon, should these recent pictures be so 
anlike the sketches of Bacon left by his contemporaries? In the latter he is spoken 
of bitterly enough as a dandy, a conceited fellow, a dupe, a fool; his learning is 
said to be unsound, his Jaw unsafe; but not a word of suspicion is breathed 
against his character as a man of honour. Now, there is nc man in whose fame 
Englishmen are more deeply interested. “If it be true,” says Mr. Dixon, “ that 
the father of modern science was a rogue and a cheat, it is also most true that 
we have taken a rogue and cheat to be our god.” What, then, we must inquire 
with an almost personal interest, are the accusations brought against Bacon ? 
The first is that instead of wedding the daughter of a peer or gentleman, with 
a pedigree and influence at court—he, a Brahmin of the Honourable Society of 
Gray's Inn, married into the family of a tradesman of Cheapside. Of course, a 
struggling professional man doing such a thing in our times would be deserted by 
all his friends. He would be cut at his club and at the bar table. With the con- 
duct on this occasion of his predecessor on the woolsack, we need scarce say that 
Lord Campbell is shocked. Mr. Dixon has, however, a few words to say on 
behalf of the delinquent. At Westwood Park, the seat of Sir John Pakington, in 
Worcestershire, he has found information which throws quite a new light on the 
story of Bacon's courtship and marriage; and as it forms perhaps; the most 
original part of this work, we may gather from it a few facts. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, it appears that the old family to 
which we have just referred were represented by Sir John Pakington, of Hampton 
Lovett, a gentleman with due pride in his long line and his broad lands, in his 
length of leg and breadth of chest, well known at Christchurch and Richmond- 
green as lusty Pakington. He had a passion for building and digging on a princely 
scale, and the result was that he ran in debt. Maddened by duns, he swore that 
he would sel] his dogs and horses, forsake London, and settle upon his estates in 
the country. When news of this resolution spread in Worcestershire, sixty stout 
gentlemen and yeomen, his friends and tenants, seated on their own saddles, rode 
up to town, and waited for him at the palace-gate while he went in to bid the 
Queen adieu. Elizabeth was reluctant to lose him from the court. Rather than 
do so, she presented him on the spot with an estate of traitor’s land in Suffolk, 
worth from £800 to £900. Off he rode to take possession, but he found there the 
weeping wife and children of the former owner. Their grief touched his heart ; 
80 without waiting, he galloped back to the Queen, and did not rest until she had 
taken back her gift and conferred it upon the traitor’s family. He had to look 
about him for some other mode of bettering his fortune. 

Now much about this time, there dwelt in Cheapside a silk-mercer named 
Humphrey Smith, who had one fair daughter. Lovely, eager, and aspiring, she 
married, when she came of age, Benedick Barnham, the alderman of his ward, 
and the match was considered, by all the city gossips, a very good one for her. 
Not many years afterwards, she was left a young and opulent widow, with four 
pretty daughters. Here was a chance for the jovial Sir John Pakington— 

** When a good friend in the city,”” says Mr. Dixon, ‘‘ whispered in his ear the name of widow 
Barnham, the great affectionate fellow, wanting to dig and build, and having no objection to four 

retty girls to romp with him and love him, as they were sure to do, dashed into Cheapside, told 
is bashful little tale, and the young widow, wooed for the second time, said Yes.” 

The improvements on the estate in Worcestershire now proceeded apace. 
A house of rough red brick, with a grand hall and a state room above it, panelled, 
carved, and tapestried—a house, like Sir John himself, thoroughly genuine and 
** English,’ was built in the midst of a pleasant glade above an artificial lake, and 
on a rising ground, whence the eye swept over wood and water, hill, hamlet, and 
orchard, past the village spires of Hampton and Ombersly, to the cathedral 
towers of Worcester, and the purple ridge of the Malvern Hills far away in the 
distance. This great English mansion, at a later time the seat of the worthy 
baronet who sat to Addison for his portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley, was the 
home in which Alice Barnham was reared as the step-daughter of Sir John 
Pakington, and in all but name as one of his own children. Can we doubt that 
she received the education of an English gentlewoman? But what of her fortune ? 
The marriage is said to have been mercenary. It was not. From documents 
which he has examined, Mr. Dixon is able to tell us that Bacon, from his own 
estate, settled £500 a year on his wife, and that she brought him only an annual 
income of £200. With what reason, then, do biographers censure the low and 
mercenary marriage of Bacon ? 

The next accusation brought against Bacon is that he was ungrateful to his 
patron, Essex. ‘The story of this petulant noble is told with great spirit by Mr. 
Dixon. One of the nearest friends of Queen Elizabeth was Catherine Carey, her 
cousin in the first degree. Essex was the grandson of the latter, and took the 
place of a grandson to the childless Queen. Bacon became his lawyer and man 
of business, hoping to make him the leader of the great patriotic band, of which 
Raleigh, Drake, and Vere were the fighting chiefs. We need not tell how he was 
disappointed in this hope, or how Essex, deserting his old allies, fell under the 
sway of Sir Christopher Blount. This narrative belongs to English history. Bacon 
is said to have obtained large gifts of land from Essex. Mr. Dixon shows that 
these were no more than the remuneration to which he was entitled for his ser- 
vices. To atone to Bacon for not obtaining for him the place of solicitor-general, 
Essex, according to all previous biographers, is stated to have presented him with 
Twickenham Park. No such transaction ever took place. This lovely spot be- 
longed to the Bacons when Essex was a mere child. So it is with the current 
narrative of the trial of Essex. Much greater were the obligations under which 
Bacon was to the Queen than to her grandnephew. He had warned the latter of 
the dangers to which he exposed himself. He had ceased to hold intercourse with 
him. In conducting the prosecution against him, he did no more than discharge 
duties from which he would have been to blame had he shrunk. 

But Bacon is said to have been corrupt on the Bench. Here, too, there has 
been misunderstanding. The Bar is even now a free profession. Its members 
nominally are bound to plead, taking no purse nor scrip. Of course this theory 
of a counsel's hire, though as old as our institutions, is a mere sham. The rules 


which continue under Victoria to govern the Bar, governed the Bench under | 
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James |. The king's judges were not public servants. They received a nominal | 


sum from the Crown; but for the great balk of their income they depended upon 
the gifts or fees paid them by suitors. Such gifts Bacon received, and no others. 
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A plot was no doubt formed against him, and it was alleged that he had received 
sums from suitors to sway his judgments. Not one of these sums, however, wag 
proved to be a bribe. “ Not one,” says Mr. Dixon, “appears to have been given on 
a promise; not one appears to have been given in secret; not one is alleged to 
have corrupted justice.” 

From a consideration, then, of the published memoirs of Bacon, and of the 
new materials trom which his life should now be written, Mr. Dixon concludeg 
that he was an affectionate son, a true and faithful friend, an upright and impar. 
tial judge, and a man of spotless integrity and honour. 

We have something to say of the manner in which this book is written, of the 
pictures it gives of the Scots of the seventeenth century, and of the value it pntg 
upon the philosophical writings of Bacon; but these remarks we will in the mean 
time withhold, in the hope that our attention will soon be drawn to a second 
edition. 








LADY GEORGINA FULLERTON’S “ROSE LEBLANC.’* 


Atatime when the tide, though tiny, of Tractarianism had provoked a violent 
reaction on the part of English Protestants, and refreshed the spirit of the 
panther against the Roman hind, Lady Georgina Fullerton became a convert to 
the Romish faith. Written under the feelings in which her “ conversion” ori. 
ginated with more than average talent, and by the daughter of Lord Granville, 
our English Ambassador in France, Lady Georgina Fullerton’s first novel, “ Ellen 
Middleton,” created a considerable sensation in English socicty. The heroine 
of the story, after a stormy life of jealousy and other irrational complaints, falls 
a victim to the dastardly persecution of the man whom she loves not, but who 
loves (say rather, hates) her, forsakes the husband she adores, who adores her in 
return, and only finds peace and consolation in the bosom of that Church to which, 
of course, the authoress herself had fled in solace of her own woes, if she had any, 
Born, says Mr. Douhaire, in the bosom of the Anglican Church, but reared 
in Parisian society, where her father was ambassador, she had seen Catholicism 
face to face, and from the first had felt its attractions. These attractions, how. 
ever potent, did not immediately overcome all her prejudices, the strongest of 
which and that which longest lingered in doughty opposition to the “ profound 
study” which she devoted to Catholic doctrine, lay, it seems, against auricular 
confession. Ellen Middleton, we are told by M. Douhaire, personifies the 
haughty pride which arrests so many wavering Anglicans on the threshold of the 
Catholic Church. With all respect for M. Douhaire, we thigk there is more of 
common sense than of haughty pride inthe matter. Auricular confession might, 
perhaps, be all very plausible at a time when the clergy were at once the theolo- 
gians, the lawyers, and the doctors of mankind. This is no longer the case, 
The clergy are now on the average neither the best doctors, nor the best lawyers, 
nor the best moralists, nor the best theologians, nor indeed one whit better than 
their neighbours in any respect,—not even in the art of cookery or the spotless 
purity of their ties. Even if they were, the policy of the confessional would be 
decided upon other grounds than haughty pride. 

When Lady Georgina wrote her second novel, the ‘‘ Lady Bird,” her qualms 
had passed away, the fevered mists had risen before the sun, and her soul, we 
learn, was in full possession of the truth. Here again, as“tw “ Ellen Middleton,” 
the heroine, Gertrude Lifford, is the victim of a sentiment which she inspires 
without returning, and we have a picture of disproportionate sacrifice and stilted 
self-oblation, the darling theme of female pens. In this case, however, we have 
a variation on the theme. Gertrude does not marry the man she loves, but on 
principle the man she does not love ; and after the death of her husband, to whom 
she has proved herself a faithful wife, when her real lover has lived a life of 
honourable abnegation and fidelity to his old affection, and common humanity, 
one should imagine, would counsel her to marry the man, whose peace she has 
blighted, whom she still loves, and who loves her, they both go off in opposite 
directions from Catholic and ethereal motives. Thus when Providence has 
removed the incubus of sorrow which weighs upon human life, Catholic perfec- 
tion, it seems, requires men to keep it down tight and hug the misery with- 
drawn. So be it. But we also know of that haughty pride, which gloats upon 

n wounds, and once inflicted keeps them eternal in the human breast. 

‘‘ Grantley Manor” was the third, and, we believe, the last work which Lady 
Georgina Fullerton wrote in English. Since then she has written in French. 
‘Grantley Manor” was aimed at Protestant prejudice and persecution. Like 
most arguments levelled at persecution it is triumphant. Lovely, tender, and 
strong, Ginevra, reduced to the alternative of losing a husband whom shoe 
passionately loves, and abjuring the religion in which she believes, quietly 
replies :—“ What you propose to me is a moral suicide, and the dastardly sur- 
render of my conscience to degrade me in my own eyes.” Upon this Mr. 
Douhaire observes that people were compelled to acknowledge that a faith which 
produces characters so elevated, virtues so attractive, and inspires ‘‘ conceptions 
so suave,” must be worthy of respect. This comment is not new, certainly not 
true. Itis true that our neighbour’s opinion has a claim upon our respect, though 
differing from our own, on the principle that we should do as we would be done 
by. It is not true that elevation of character is peculiar to Catholicism, or 
necessarily produced by it, but rather, if anything, the reverse. What clevates 
the character is persecution in whatsoever creed endured. If you wish to elevate 
a man’s character, who has anything in it to elevate, persecute him. 

** Rose Leblanc ”’ is the last of Lady Georgina’s French works. The heroine 
is a pretty market-gardener’s daughter, and her part very similar in conception 
to Miss Sedgwick’s character in the “Unequal Match,’’ where the farmer's 
daughter, transformed from a dairy-maid into a lady, dreams in the drawing- 
room of her cows and her corn, the poppies and the pigs. Again and again the 
old story. No. 1 loves No. 2, No. 2 loves No. 3,—‘ the old, old story,” as Mr. 
Thackeray would say, and a very touching story too. We are all running after 
somebody, who is running after somebody, who is running after something, that 
ever will run. And sothe world goes on, and so comes to-morrow’s “ da capo”— 
the same sun, the same stars, the same seasons, revolving over different and differing 
eyes, tormenting and tormented hearts. Henri Lacaze, a Pyreneean type of Adam 
Bede, brutal at first, softened at last, loves Rose Leblanc. Rose Leblanc loves Andre 
de Vidal, a Pyreneean and poetical ‘‘Seth,”’ and is loved by him in return. But Andre 
de Vidal, transplanted into a higher sphere, proves faithless to his vows, and fulls 
in love with his cousin, Alice de Vidal, who returns his attachment. Henri 
Lacaze sacrifices his feelings nobly and naturally to inevitable fate, and promotes 
the love he cannot prevent. Alice de Vidal, upon ethereal principle, sacrifices 
her feelings and those of her lover to the happiness of the girl he no longer loves, 
and, moved by Alice’s persuasion, André de Vidal resolves to marry Rose. The 
theme is of course well calculated to develop, what Mr. Mill has happily 
characterised as the negative side of human morality—abnegation. But of two 
evils, it seems only conformable to reason that we should choose the least. 





* Rose Leblanc. Avec une Préface par M. Douhaire. Par Lady Georgina Fullerton. Paris? 
Charles Douniol, 29, Rue de Tournon. W. Jeffs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington Arcade, 
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Morality itself requires the choice. To choose the greater evil is neither reasonable 
nor moral,—if, indeed, what is moral can be unreasonable. And as under the 
circumstances supposed, the marriage of André and Rosa had every chance of 
being unhappy, and instead of one person rendered miserable we should have 
had three existences blighted, this result seemed desirable upon principle neither 
Catholic, Protestant, nor Heathen. Lady Georgina avoids the dilemma by 
making André die in the arms of his second love, who, of course, enters a convent, 
to which we should not object had nuns in general proved so many Mias 
Nightingales. Henri Lacaze and Rose Leblanc end a happy life in unworthy 
wedlock, as they deserve. 

Such is the general sketch of the clever little novel before us. We find in it 
also, par parenthése, a defence of romance and the romantic spirit on the part of 
the very girl whose romantic superiority leads her ultimately into a monastery. 
Such is the highest aspiration for a human breast. If novels in the abstract 
could be defended in France, doubtless the pen to choose would be an English 
pen; and in spite of Lady Georgina’s long sojourn abroad, she remains, we 
imagine, an Englishwoman still. The bulk of English novels are, on the whole, 
written in a spirit of morality and elevation. We cannot understand how the 
highest tone of morality can be denied to pervade even Mr. Thackeray’s writings. 
If ever reader, who looks below the husk, rose from ‘“ Vanity Fair’ or the 
«‘ Newcomes” without a sense of sickening hatred against everything mean, per- 
verted, and ignoble, he must be peculiarly constituted. True, satire is the form 
of Mr. Thackeray’s writings. But what a fragrant philanthropy underlies the 
icy crust, what a depth of love for everything truly noble and natural lurks in 
odd corners! We cannot always say as much for French novels. Nine-tenths of 
them are grossly corrupt, and those which have achieved a colossal reputation are 
those precisely which are inspired by a coarse, tinselled ideal of material self- 
indulgence. We say so with regret, for we love the French language, and in not 
a few points the French character, and are far indeed from sharing in the melan- 
choly prejudices which still obscure the mutual intelligence between England and 
France. 

Lady Georgina’s French style is more than tolerable. She even deals in genre. 
Her characters are consistent and well defined ; her dialogues often exceed- 
ingly happy. Writing to his son, Nicbuhr once observed in a famous letter, that 
French will never allow you to go far wrong; in which respect, he says, French, 
next to Latin, is the best school for style. 

The preface to “‘ Rose Leblanc’”’ is not the least interesting part of the book; 
and Monsieur Douhaire shows a philosophic appreciation of English literature, 
which, as we rarely possess ourselves, and take small pains to acquire, we cannot 
much be blamed for seldom extending to that of our neighbours. 








EDUCATION IN OXFORD.* 


A cuatty, readable, yet solid book from a man thoroughly conversant with the 
subject of which he treats ; and that subject, education in Oxford, is not likely to 
want readers. Ignorance about the studies of the Universities, and the expenses 
of residence in them, is, we apprehend, the common plight of almost all parents 
who think of sending their sons there, and who are not themselves university men. 
Mr. Rogers undertakes to enlighten them as to Oxford, where he was sometime 
Public Examiner, and of which he is thus entitled to speak with authority. His 
modest but useful work is divided into four parts; the first introductory to the 
general subject of education—‘at the university, at school, and the education 
intermediate to school and college ;” while the remaining three parts are respec- 
tively devoted to “ the Student and the University,” ‘the College,” and, finally, 
to the ‘‘ Scholarships, Fellowships, and other Endowments.” 

There are few things, Mr. Rogers tells us in the introduction, about which 
people are so much agreed as on the value of education; and fewof which they 
have a less precise appreciation. ‘ Education,’ he observes, “ differs from 
information or knowledge.” And we all know how difficult it is to keep the two 
distinct in our minds. Some of us, looking back upon all we have not learnt, 
fondly imagine we might have done so, had we but been properly directed ; while 
we forget that the infant arm will not hew timber, and that the primary object 
in early life is to develop the muscle and to sharpen the axe for later achievement. 
The Duke of Marlborough could not spell. He could hardly write. Yet he was 
a great general. While, to take another view, some men have had the utmost 
aptitude in mechanical science, who, from sheer ignorance, have been scarcely 
able to develop their views. 

Education, strictly speaking, is formal, and teaches methods of thought and 
enquiry. Even reading, writing, and arithmetic are formal methods ; but they 
need the presence of a certain number of facts. Hence they are looked on as 
pieces of knowledge and information, and here it is that the confusion between 
information and education commences :— 

“* The value of education,” Mr. Rogers proceeds, ‘‘ is measured by three rules, 

** (1). What is it worth to the individual possessing it ? 

** (2). What is the worth which society assigns to it ? 

** (3). What is its material worth, that is, what advantages are connected with it, in pounds, 
shillings, and pence ? 

“* The first of these aspects, of the value of education, is apt to be measured by the other two; 
but unless a man is to merely live by other people’s good opinion, or to merely follow that which 
will increase his balance at his banker’s, the first has a fair claim to independent consideration.” 

The discovery of a single principle, which, when discovered, seems a truism, 
may irradiate and bless the life of millions, and change the face of posterity. Yet 
such discoveries are due to the consideration of education under the first, not 
under the latter heads. And although, in point of worldly advantage, the social 
worth of education may not be so great as it might be, perhaps in some degree 
owing to the educational institutions themselves, “ I have not the slightest doubt,” 
says Mr. Rogers, “ that 4 person who has successfully studied, as he would do if 


he studied honestly, at the Universities, would in trade, or any other business, f 
| Parr with the ambitious and vindictive Lady Hertford. The character 


speedily outrun competitors, who had not the same advantages as himself. They 
do so ordinarily in those occupations which they undertake. They would do so 
im more, were not the expenses of the University a serious impediment to their 
popularity.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Rogers, but we cordially recommend our readers to 
follow him, in the statistical information he has so pleasantly conveyed, and with 
the fairest opportunities for accuracy. 

_ The income-tax assessment of college and university property in Oxford alone 
1s £58,000. The “ exhibitions from grammar-schools,’ he alludes to “as mise- 
rably and scandalously perverted ;”’ and to Charter-house School “ as well nigh the 








have reason to believe, below the truth. To one part of his book we more espe- 
cially point—that in which he demonstrates the erroneous nature of the belief 
that Oxford and Cambridge are Church seminaries. The truth is, they are in no 
sense whatever theological universities. If so, we leave our readers to judge how 
far the exclusion of such men as the late senior wrangler, Mr. Aldis, from purely 
temporal foundations, on the ground of nonconformity, is warranted either in 
principle or policy. 








GREEK TESTAMENT—ALEXANDRINE MS.* 


Ir is known to all students of Biblical literature that very few ancient MSS. 
remain to our time which contain the entire books of the New Testament. Of 
these, beyond a doubt, the most valuable are the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex 
Alexandrinus, of which the former has been recently given to the world by 
Cardinal Mai, with less care, it is to be feared, than the subject demanded ; the 
latter (though printed in 1786 in fac-simile, through the munificence of the author- 
ities of the British Museum, under the editorship of C. G. Woide, a most accom- 
plished scholar, who added to it some admirable notes and prolegomena), has 
never appeared in a printed form, and, consequently, was hitherto to be met with 
only in the libraries of the wealthy. It was still, therefore, a desideratum to the 
ordinary student. 

This Codex (so called because it was formerly in the possession of Cyril 
Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria, and afterwards of Constantinople, where 
he was put to death by the Turks in 1683), was presented by that 
prelate to King Charles I., and has since been regarded as one of the 
greatest of our literary treasures. Unfortunately, after its arrival in England, 
the MS. was rebound, and in a most careless manner, portions of the text 
having been cut away together with the margin. The great age of the MS. 
itself, too, and the nature of the ink used, present further difficulties, as they 
render it impossible to read the Codex without the aid of a lens under the very 
strongest light, in addition to which the ink itself has eaten into holes the 
parchment to which it is applied. We mention these facts in order to show how 
great are the difficulties under which Mr. Cowper has laboured in bringing out 
the present edition, which is not a facsimile in folio, but a handsomely printed 
octavo volume. Mr. Cowper, we observe, assigns the middle of the fifth century 
as the probable date of the Codex, and on grounds which apparently are such as 
would command our acquiescence. He has taken Woide'’s text as a basis, only 
reducing it to modern characters, and carefully adding the aspirates, accents, 
iotas subscript, and all the other elegancies and refinements which strike a 
classical scholar so forcibly; Woide’s numerous errdrs, both in collation and in 
copying, he has done his best to correct ; and he has divided the text, by the help 
of marginal figures, into chapters and verses, for the facility of reference. We 
notice that Mr. Cowper has adhered to the order of the books as they stand in the 
Codex, which places the writings of St. Paul last except the Book of Revelations. 
As to the minor matters of spelling, punctuation, &c., Mr. Cowper has kept, in 
our opinion, the golden mean, not altering too freely, nor adhering too closely to 
the form of the original copy, with which he has been able (thanks to Sir F, 
Madden’s courtesy) to compare Woide’s facsimile throughout. 

As to the rest, Mr. Cowper shall state his own case in his own words :— 

** Conscious of having attempted the production of a useful work in the noblest department of 
literature, we now commend this volume to the diligent study of such as would compare it with 
the received text, or any other edition of the New Testament. They will see what was approved 
as Holy Scripture as fat back as the times of Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, Nestorius, os the 
Great, Basil of Seleucia, &c. A comparison of its readings with those of the Vatican Codex and 
of the most ancient versions, will show that there were then many variations in the sacred text, 
Happily, our work is one which could be performed in all honesty ; we had no foregone cone 
clusions to gratify, and no censures to fear. To us, neither Codex B, nor the Latin Vulgate, nor 
the received text can dictate ; and we have listened only to the voice which has reached us 
— ate of ages, from that Egyptian cell where these venerable volumes were first 
produced. 


A work undertaken in a spirit so truly scholarlike is likely to be done well, 


because done fearlessly and independently ; and what we have already said will 


serve to show our readers that Mr. Cowper has furnished an important and valu- 
able contribution to the store of biblical and critical literature of the nineteenth 


century. 








MAGAZINES. 


In Cornhill the stories of “ Philip,’ “ Horace Saltoun,” and “ Framley 
Parsonage” rival each other in excellence. We pass them by with this obser- 
vation to direct attention to the best written article that has yet appeared in 
any paper or periodical upon “the condition of unmarried women in this country.” 
The article entitled “Toilers and Spinners”’ first shows that there have been 
many unreasonable complaints made upon behalf of “ single ladies ;” and it then 
points out, in an effective and practical manner, the good work that has actually 
been already done in London, by aiding women who are in earnest when they say 
“they desire to maintain themselves by their own honest and hard industry.” The 
writer gives a very interesting and graphic account of the establishment in 
Langham-place, and “the Society for promoting the employment of women,” of 
“the women’s printing-house” in Great Coram-street, and “the women’s law 
stationer’s office” in Portugal-street, of “the young milliners’ lodging-house ”” 
in Welbeck-street, and “the needlewomen’s home” in Lambs’ Conduit-street. 
A great help to a good movement is given when the Cornhill affords the aid of 
its circulation, its influence, and the advocacy of such striking talent at its com- 
mand, by publishing so valuable and interesting an article as “ Toilers and 
Spinners.” Fifty pages of Bentley's Miscellany are devoted to Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s “‘ Constable of the Tower.” In this section of his interesting work 
the author contrasts with skill the characters of the youthful Princess Elizabeth 
and the pious Lady Jane Grey, and those of the dowager Queen Katherine 





of the young king is most happily and skilfully developed and in no 
scene is the author’s power of dramatising history better displayed than 
in the dungeon of the Tower, where Edward VI. is depicted as having 
an interview with the Roman Catholic Duke of Norfolk.——Temple Bar 
presents a continuation of Mr. De Sala’s effective melo-dramatic and half-French 
story of “The Seven Sons of Mammon.” In the present number, a series of 


| lady biographies is well commenced with a sketch of the celebrated dramatist 


Worst job in all England.’ In some of the great grammar-schools alone, the | 
amount of the exhibitions is more than £10,000 a year. To the proprietary | 
schools of Marlborough and Rossall Hall he gives a high character. His sketch | 
of the Oxford morality among undergraduates is favourable, pleasing, and, we | 





. Education in Oxford : its Methods, its Aids, and its Rewards. By James E. Thorold Rogers, 
-A., Tooke Professor of Economic Science and Statistics, King’s College, London; sometime 


Elden ry in Oxford, and one of the Delegates of the Oxford Local Examinations. Smith, 








and novelist, Mrs. Inchbald. The Revue d’Orient is a political monthly 
periodical devoting itself to the interests of the people of the East. It is in the 
French language, though published in London (4, Charles-street, Eastbourne 
Terrace, W.); and we recommend it to general notice on account of the in- 
formation it contains, and the ability with which it is written. Classon and 
Woodfall’s Miscellany is the title of a monthly magazine published in Bombay, of 
which we have received two numbers. ‘The London publishers are Messrs. 








® Codex Alexandrinus;: Novum Testamentum Grecum, ex antiquissimo Codice Alexandrino 
olim descriptum, ad fidem ipsius Codicis denud accuratius edidit B, H, Cowper. Nutt. 1561, 
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Saunders & Otlev, and Messrs. W. Kent & Co. Brownson’s Review is the 
chief organ of literature and philosophy with the Roman Catholics of the United 
States. It is published in New York. and reprinted by Mr. Dolman (61, New 
Bond-street, and 21, Paternoster-row.) In the present number, there is a very 
curious and instructive article on the subject of “Education in the United 
States.’ Dr. Brownson, the editor of the Review, is the ablest lay writer amongst 
the Roman Catholics, whether inthe United States or the British Empire. 

A notice of Fraerr, Colburn, the Art Journal, §'c., will appear in our next 
number. 


ee) 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Shakspeare, a Critical Biography ; and an Estimate of the Facts, Fancics, For- 
oeries, and Fabrications regarding his Life and Works, which have appeared in 
remote and Recent Literature.” By Samuel Neil, author of “The Art of Reason- 
ing,’ “ The Elements of Rhetoric,” &c. London : Houlston & Wright, 65 Pater- 
noster-row.— This work is published as a concise synopsis of the known “ facts” of 
Shakespeare's life, arranged in strictly chronological order. The author’s endeavour 
has been to distinguish “between facts and deductions” made from “ facts,” 
or “ fancies” arising out of “ facts.”” The next purpose aimed at is thus stated 
by the author: —“ The forgeries and fabrications which have accumulated in 
modern times, regarding the great dramatist and his works, have been sifted and 
criticised, and the results of these investigations are so laid before the reader now 
as to enable him to decide upon each disputed point for himself.” The work will 
be prized for its impartiality and research by every true admirer of Shakspeare. 








A Lady in her Own Right. A Novel. Westland Marston. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London.—This novel is 
a fresh illustration of the change that is taking place in the domestic manners of 
the English. In former ages, all the heroes of all the romances were knight 
errants. During the last century, the heroes of novels were officers in the army— 
colonels, majors, captains, and ensigns. At the beginning of the present century, 
and down to a very late period, the favourites with play-wrights, novelists, and 
romancists, were sea heroes—valiant admirals, fire-eating captains, with ser- 
monizing pilots and yarn-spinning boatswains, and, as a variety in the marine 
stores of authors’ fancy sketches, a desperately handsome and ferociously wicked 
pirate or smuggler for the villain of play, tale, or romance. All these materials 
are now discarded ; and the fanes of the church are invaded, and none but youth- 
ful rectors and muscular Christianity curates are admired as novel heroes. “A 
Lady in her Own Right” is provided with a lover of the white necktie confra- 
ternity, and, of course, eventually married to him ; and that they may live happily 
together must be the pious prayer of every reader. 





Minnie’s Love. By the author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “The 
Dream Chintz,’ “The Cloud with the Silver Lining,’ &c. London: Lockwood 
& Co., Stationers’ Hall-court.— A charming domestic novel, in which the heroine 
is a very pretty, sweet-tempered little bride, and the hero a handsome but rather 
cross young husband. This is a tale that may be read with great advantage by 
young persons—‘‘ about to be married.” It inculeates the value and importance 
of self-restraint ; and though not pretending to all the attractions of a novel, is a 
story so well and so naturally to'd, that it will, most probably be more sought 
after in circulating libraries than a hundred other works in three volumes, and 
with far higher pretensions. All who possess themselves of ‘ Minnie’s Love” 
will find they have at their command some hours of very pleasant reading. 





Stammering and Stuttering, their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt, 
Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.E.S., &. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & 
Roberts, Paternoster-row.-The author states in his preface that “the present 
volume contains, in a condensed form, a comprehensive survey of nearly all 
theories and remedies proposed in relation to impediments of speech, from the 
earliest period to the present time.”” He adds that one of the main objects of the 
work is “to impress on parents and guardians the great importance of meeting 
the evil in embryo, so as to prevent it taking root.” 





London Labour and London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. Nos. LILI. and LIV. 
London: Griffin, Bohn, & Co., 10, Stationers’ Hall-court.—A continuation of one 
of the most curious and instructive works ever compiled, by a diligent observer 
and careful writer, for the instruction and amusement of the public. The whole 
work will be completed in the month of April of the present year. 





Books Receivep.—The Foot and its Covering; with Dr. Camper's work “On 
the Best Form of Shoe.” By James Dowie. London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, 
Piccadilly. Among the Transgressors. A theological tract. By Thomas T. 
Lynch, author of “ The Rivulet.” London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 
Handbook of Elocution and Oratory. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin; and 
Park-buildings, New York. The French Treaty and Tariff of 1860: with an his- 
torical Sketch of the past Commercial Legislation of France. Edited by H. 
Reader Lack, Esq., secretary to the British Commissioners tor negotiating the 
French Treaty. London and New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. Handbook 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. Tustrated with ninety diagrams. 
London and New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. Youthful Musings. By 
George Gibbons, author of “The Artist’s Dream.” London: Fred. Pitman, 20, 
Paternoster-row. Birmingham: T. A. Ragg, High-strect. Weeds of Poesy. By 
G. L. F. Bombay : Education Society’s Press. The Loose Screv,in three volumes. 
London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. A Handy 
Book of the Law of Husband and Wife. By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law (third thousand). London: Effingham Wil- 
son, Royal Exchange. A Handy Book of the Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes, and 
TU U’'s. By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D. (twenty-second thousand, corrected 
and enlarged). London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. A Handy Book of 
the Law of Masters and Servants, Employers and Eiaployed, as regards their Civil 
Ki .ghts (third thousand). London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. A Handy 
Book of the Law of Private Trading Partnership. By James Walter Smith, Esq., 
LL.D. London : Effiugham Wilson, Royal Exchange. The Three Chancellors ; or, 
Sketches of the Lives of William of Wykeham, William of Wavynfiete, and Sir Thomas 
‘tore. By the Author of “The Knights of St. John,” &c. London : Burns & Lambert, 
17, Portman-street, and 63, Paternoster-row. Theology in Science: containing 
tie following subjects: Geology, Physical Geography, Ethnology, Philology, Pla- 








raulity of Worlds, the Atmosphere, Water, Light, Heat, Sound, and showing the | 
wisdom and goodness of God in their respective phenomena; for the use of | 


echools and private families. By the Rey. Dr. Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Author of various Educational Works (second edition). London: Jarrold & Sons, 
47, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
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LITERARY INTELLGENCE. 


Mr. Murray's long-promised works, “‘The Life of William Pitt,” by Earl Stan. 
hope, vols. 1 and 2; ‘‘ A History of the Invasion of the Crimea,” vol. 1, by Mr 
Kinglake ; and ‘“‘ The Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by the late C. R. Leslie, edited 
by Tom Taylor, will appear immediately. Mr. Murray also announces another of 
his celebrated Hand-books, being ‘‘ A Guide to Paris tor Visitors to all Objects of 
Interest in that Metropolis.” 

The name of Messrs. Saunders and Otley, so long associated with that of 
Conduit-street, is about to be transferred to Brook-street, Hanover-square, the 
increasing business rendering the necessity of larger premises. 

Measrs. Triibner announce an important work on “ Darwin’s Origin of Species,” 
by Professor Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natura] History in the University of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Charles Skeet is preparing for publication a work on the Mysteries of the 
Druids. The author is Mr. Winwood Reade, a nephew of the celebrated novelist, 
Charles Reade, and the work will be entitled “The Vale of Isis ; or, the Mysteries 
of the Druids.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce the “ Autobiography of a Stage-coachman” 
as just ready. ‘‘ Lucy Melville” is the title of a new novel about to be published 
by the same firm. 

We hear that Mr. Thornton Hunt, who has lately returned from a visit to 
America, intends giving the literary world his experiences and opinions of certain 
events in that country, in a work which Messrs. Smith & Elder will in all proba. 
bility publish. 

Mr. Tilley is finishing a book of “ Voyages,” made in the Imperial Russian 
corvette Ryndai. The work will contain a very interesting account of Japan and 
the Japanese, and of the Russian settlements on the river Amoor. 

We hone that Mr. Robert Chambers is about to take up his residence in town ; 
the London establishment having assumed a more important feature in the 
business, it has rendered this change of directorship somewhat necessary. 

Rumour is giving to a great literary lady, the author of “ Adam Bede,” a new 
novel, which may be expected early in the ensuing season. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce the publication of ‘‘ Elsie Venner,” a Romance 
of Destiny. It has already appeared inthe pages of the Atlantic Monthly. This 
work will be simultaneously published in Boston by Messrs. Tickvor and Field. 

Miss Jewsbury’s charming book, ‘‘ The Half-Sisters,” and the ‘ Countess 
Miranda,” a Tale of the French Revolution, by Percy B. St. John, will appear in 
the Parlour Library during the present month. 

The City publishers are fast migrating to the West End. Messrs. Allen & Co., 
for some time past, have occupied temporary offices in Westminster, and now we 
have to record the fact of Messrs. Smith & Elder having taken premises in Pall- 
Mall, in connection with their City establishment. The two houses are connected 
with their priuting-office in the Old Bailey, by means of telegraphic wires, for the 
speedier discharge of communication. 

Messrs. Dean & Son have issued their ‘‘ New Trade Catalogue.” This useful 
little work ought to be in the hands of every stationer or bookseller in town or 
country. 

Thy now number of The Bookseller contains a very interesting account of the 
book and newspaper trade in Manchester, with a narrative of the rise and progress 
of each house in that city. The career of Mr. Abel Heywood, the Manchester 
bookseller, is most singular. 

Mr. Nichol, of Edinburgh, bas issued a prospectus of a New Library of Puritan 
Divines. For one guinea, he proposes to give six volumes of from 500 to 600 
pages, demy octavo, which is two more than the Parker Society gave. 

n April will be commenced a new penny daily paper, in Edinburgh, to be 
called the Daily Review—and every Saturday a weekly edition at twopence, to be 
called the Weekly Revicw. 

A new daily newspaper has made its appearance in Calcutta, It is entitled 
Public Opinion, aud is edited by an East Indian gentleman of talent and experience. 
The daily paper of largest circulation in Calcutta is the Englishman. Of the 
weekly papers, the ’riend of India has the most extensive sale. With the excep- 
tion of Public Opinion, the whole press is hostile to the Government ; and it is 
said that Lord Canning is concocting a scheme of an official, or semi-official organ, 
on a grand scale. 

M. Henri Martin, the historian of France, has written a pamphlet, entitled, 
“‘ Italian Unity and France ;” which all who take an interest in the great ques- 
tion of the day will do well to read. M. Martin is equally remarkable for his 
love of freedom and for his habits of research and careful thought. 


’ 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From FEBRUARY 22npv tro FEBRUARY 28ru. 


A New Dictionary of Qaotations from the | Jones (Archdeacon). Hints on Preaching, 
Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. Hatchard. 

New edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d, Life's Problems. Second edition, 12mo. 
Shaw & Co. | _ eloth. 5s. Bell & Daldy. 

Baker's Reading and Catechising:—1. The , Lytton (Sir E. B.). The Disowned, 12mo. 
Creation; 2. Natural and Revealed Reli- cloth. 2s. 6d. Routledge. 
gion: 3. + a Characters. Square —— Leila and Calderon the Conrtier. 
cloth, Each 6d. Houlston & Son. 12mo. cloth, Vol. XVII. 5s. Blackwood. 

Bible Events and Bible Characters. Mayhew (Hen ). London Labour and Lon- 
Square cloth. Eavh 1d. Houlston & Son. don Poor, "Vou. I. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Bushnell (Horace). ‘The Character of Jesus. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 

Forbidding his possible Classification ‘with Pratt (Archdeacon). Scripture and Science 
Men. 18mo. cloth. 1s. Nelson. not at Variance. Fourth edition, 8vo. 

Browne (Francis). My Share of the World. | cloth. 3s. 6d. Hatchard. 

Three Vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. Hurst . Pritchard (T.8.). A Handy-Book for Execu- 
& Blackett, tors and Administrators. Post 8vo. clotl. 

Bede (Cuthbert). Our New Rector. 8yo cloth. 2s. 6d. r. 
10s. 6d. Saunders & Otley. Pleasant Pages. Vol. II. Newedition, 16mo. 

Christmas (Henry). The Republic of Fools. cloth, 3s. 6d. Houlston & Wright. 

Two Vols. 8vo. cloth. 18s. Allen & Co. | Roscoe's Digest of Law of Evidence. Royal 

Carlisle (Dean of). Eighty Sketches of Ser- | 12mo. cloth. £1. 1ls.6d. Stevens & Son. 
mons. Square 8vo. cloth. 5s. 6d. Hatchard. | The Shilling Peerage, 1861. 32mo. cloth. 1s. 

Coutie (G.). Annals of Fminent Living Men, Hardwicke. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. Houlston. | The Companion to the Writing-Desk ; or How 

Dampier (Rev. W. P.). Remarks on Certain to Address Titled Personages. 32mo. cloth. 
Offices of the Church of England, popularly ls. Hardwicke. 
termed the Occasional Services. pet 8vo. The Circle of the Sciences. Vol. If. Crown 
cloth. 5s. Bell & Daldy. ; 8vo. cloth. 5s. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 

Evars (W. W.). The Blood of the Aristoc- | The Laird of Norlaw. By the author of 
racy. Fep. 5vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Houlston | ‘*Margaret Maitland.” Crown 8vo., cloth. 
& Son. . | 6s. Hurst & Blackett. 

Fuller's Scripture Examiner— Matthew, Luke, Tullock (J.). English Puritanism and its 
John, Acts. 18mo, each ls, Houlston & Leaders: Cromwell, Miltun, Baxter, and 
Son. , . 7 3lack- 

Gallowav’s (R.) Manual of Qualitative Analy- oe 7 dag Sve, cloth, 6.08 5 
sis. Third Edition, iliustrated. Post 8vo. Ure’s (A.) Cotton Manufacture, New Edition 


«oth. $s. Churchill. sn 2 vol Vol. I eee . . 
~ . 2 3. .I. Scientific Library. 0%- 
Gore (Mrs.). The Debutante. 12mo. boards. i. G. Bohn. BOGUS SA0ES5 


2s. Routledge. ‘ 7 ae 
Holmes (W.). Elsie Venner: s Romance, | Walpole’s Correspondence. Vo’. II. 8v0 
6s. Macmillan. cloth. 9s. H.G. Bobn. 
James's Works. Vol. VII. The Christian | White, Rev. J. History of Eng'and. Second 
Graces—Faith, Hope, and Love, Vol, II, edition. Post Svo. cloth, 7s, 6d, Rout- 
svo. cloth, 7s. 6d, Hamilton, | ledge, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay. 
a Entomological—12, Bedford-row. 
s ,, British Architects—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
‘ ** Notes on Romanesque Art in the South of France.” 
By J. B. Waring, Esq. 
6} ,, Medical—32a, George-street, Hanover-square. ‘On 
Chloroform.” By Dr. Kidd. 
TvuESDaY. : 
8 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westminster. 
ss Description of a Pier erected at Southport, Lan- 
cashire,”’ by B. Hooper, Esq., Assoc. Inst. C.F. 
*‘On the Construction of Floating Beacons,” by 
B. B. Stoney, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
s ,, Pathological—653, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
Photographic—King’s College, Strand. 
Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Owen 
—‘* On Fishes.” 


WEDFESDAY. ; 

8 4» Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. On the Tex- 
tile’ Manufactures of Great Britain,’ by Mr. 
Alexander Redgrave. ; 

8 ,, Gevlogical—Burlington House. ‘‘On the Succession 
of Beds in the Hastings Sands.” By F. Drew, 
Esq., F.G.8S. ‘*Onthe Permiar Rocks and Fossils 
of South Yorkshire.” By J. Kirkby, Esq. 

Pharmaceutical—17, Bloomsbury-square. 

} ,, Ethnological—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
«On a Collection of Human Crania and other Bones 

in a Church at Hythe in Kent.” By R. Knox, M.D. 
**On the Mian-tsze, or Aborigines of China.” By 
J. G. Lockhart, F.R.C.S. 


TuvrspaY. 

Sh Se House. Papers to be read :—1. 
*“‘On the Porism of the  in-and-circumscribed 
Polygon.” By A. Cayley, Esq. F.R.S. 2. ‘Ona 
New Auriliary Equation in the Theory of Equations 
of the Fifth Order.” By A. Cayley, Esq., F.R.S. 
**On Combustion in Rarefied Air.” By Ed. 
Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

8} ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House. , 

s ,, Linnean—Burlington House. ‘‘ On the Natural Orders 
Menispermacea, Biraceea, and Filiacee,” by G. 
Bentham, Esq. 

8 ,, Chemieal—Burlington House. ‘‘On some New Minerals 
from Chili,’ by Professor Field. 

8 ,, Artists and Amateurs—Willis’s Rooms, St, James's. 

8 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Tyn- 
dall —“‘ On Electricity.” 

Fripay. 

8 ,, Astronomical—Somerset House. 

8 , Royal Institution—Albemarle-street, ‘*On Some 
Phenomena attending Combustion in Rarefied Air.’’ 
By Dr. E. Frankland. 

SaTurDay. 

3 4, Asiatic—5, New Burlington-street. 

3} ,, Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent's Park. 

3. ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Dr. E. Frankland 
—‘*On Inorganic Chemistry.” 
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THe Sate or Cuurcn Livines.—We are indebted to 
numerous correspondents for much valuable infor- 
mation on this important question. Many of the 
letters we should willingly have published had space 
permitted ; but our correspondents may be assured 
their statements are not lost sight of, and will be 
made use of in an effective manner. All future 
communications to be addressed to The Editor of 
“THE Lonpon REVIEW.” 





SUPPLEMENT,— We present our readers with this day’s 
Paper, a Supplement of eight pages, containing 
* The Parson's Daughter,’ by Anthony Trollope; 
a Synopsis of the Pamphlet just published in Paris, 
written by the most distinguished member of the 
Ultramontane party, the Bishop of Orleans, in reply 
to the Buonapartist manifesto relative to “the 
affairs of Italy and the Pope.” In the Supple- 
ment will also be found “The Necrology,’ with 
“Wills and Bequests” of eminent persons recently 
deceased, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. This 
Celebrated Allegorical Picture, by J. Noxt Parton, 
R.S.A., containing upwards of Thirty Figures, will be on view 
at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, on 
Monday 4th March and following days, from Yen to Five. 
Admission One Shilling. 








OLYTECHNIC.—MR. RAMSDEN’S NEW 
A MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT on OLD ENGLISH 
SONGS and BALLADS, every Evening at Eight. 
LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, illustrated by Splendid 
Diagrams, on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, at half- 
past Two. All theother LECLURES, DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
rad re continued, The Laboratory is open for Analysis and 
Students. 
_NOTICE.—The INSTITUTION is OPEN to the INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSES EVERY SATURDAY EVENING on 
PAYMENT of 6d. EACH, and the Directors are willing to 
hegociate with Schools and Religious and other Societies, for 
the admission of numbers on the most liberal terms. 


ME: AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
4vYE MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their POPULAR 
ENTERTAINMENT Every Evening (except Saturday), at 
Fight. Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, at Three, at the 
ROY AL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT- 
STREET. Unreserved Seats, ls., and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall 
Chairs, 5s. Secured in advance at the Gallery from 11 to 5, 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street 











ME W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAIN- 

MENT, THE CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, Poly- 
‘raphie Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross. TO-NIGHT, 
every evening (except Saturday), at 8. Private boxes, 


£1. Is 





~~ 


aS. 5 stalls and box stalls, 3s.; area, 23.; a nphitheatre, 1s. 

\ Pian of the stalls may be see 1, and seats secured without 

ettra charge, at the box-oTice, from 10 till 4. Morning per. 
. 7 \ Alar 2 ™ 





GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— Miss | 


EMMA STANLEY having returned from her tour 
through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
and India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAIN. 
MENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES of WOMAN, every 
evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three, 
afternoon.—Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be 
taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 








OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garden. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and 
Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees.—Last Six Nights of the 
English Operatic Season, terminating SATURDAY, March 9. 
The enthusiasm created by Miss Louisa Pyne in the BLACK 
DOMINO increases nightly, placing the performance foremost 
among her many Artistic triumphs in English Opera. Doors 
open at half-past 7; commence at 8. On MONDAY, March 4, 
in consequence of Miss Louisa Pyne having to sing at the 
Philharmonic Concert, Verdi's TROVATORE will be given. 
Mdme. Palmieri, Messrs. Henry Haigh, Lawrence Distin, and 
Lyall; and the 2nd and 3rd Acts of the DOMINO NOIR. 
Angela, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Leffler, Miss Thirlwall; Messrs. 
Henry Haigh, H. Corri, St. Albyn, and Horncastle. On 
TUESDAY, and during the remainder of the week, LE 
DOMINO NOIR, Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. Concluding 
each evening, except Monday, with a Ballet Divertisement : 
Mdlle. Lamoureux, Mdme. Pierron, Mons. Vandris. Howard 
Glover's RUY BLAS. In order that all possible justice may 
be done to a work of such magnitude and importance as Mr. 
Howard Glover's RUY BLAS, the production of it must be 
deferred until the commencement of next Season. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
MONDAY and TUESDAY last two nights of SHE 
STOOPS TO CONQUER. Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Buckstone ; 
Miss Hardcastle, Miss Fanny Stirling. iththe Pantomime of 
QUEEN LADYBIRD AND HER CHILDREN. WEDNEsS- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Mrs. Stirling will appear 
in a New Comedy, entitled A DUKE IN DIFFICUL les, 
with the HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. SATURDAY, 
the New Comedy and the Pantomime. 








i 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Re-En- 
agement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT.—The LAST 
SIGHTEEN NIGHTS of THE COLLEEN BAWN. -- On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, AN UGLY CUSTOMER— 
Mr. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss K. Kelly, and C. Thorne. 
THE COLLEEN BAWN—Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Wool- 
ar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley; Messrs. D. Fisher, 
illington, Faleonar, Stephenson, C. J. Smith, and Dion Bou- 
cicault. And successful Benleoane BLUE BEARD FROM A 
NEW POINT OF HUE—Messrs. J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, C. 
J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and E, Thorne.. Com- 
mence at Seven. Stage Manager, Mr, R. Phillips, Acting 
Manager, Mr. W. Smith, 
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INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
Payable during Lifetime, without Extra Premium. 


RITON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Chief Office, 52, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 

By the peculiarly equitable manner of dividing the profits, 
the Policies issued by this Association beeome payable during 
the lifetime of the Person Assured without extra Premium. 
After having been in force a period of five years, all Policies 
are absolutely Indefeasible and Indisputable, 

The Bonus declared as at the 30th Nov., 1859, averaged 
nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured. 

No extra charge to members of Volunteer Corps for service 
within the United Kingdom. 

New Business for the Year 1860. 





—— -_—— ---—--—_— 


Amount Annual Pre- 
Assured, | miums thereon. 


No. of | Amount | Policies 
Proposals,| Proposed.| Issued. 


2,405 £166,783 1,805 








£346,160 | £10,023 12s, 6d. 





Prospectuses and Annual Reports may be had on application. 
JOHN MESSENT, Secretary. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of re- 
spectability and influence. 


HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of 

THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the 
year 1860 are this day published, and may be had by a written 
or personal application to the Head Office, or to any of the 


Society’s Agents, 
CHARLES INGALL, Actvary. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London, 
Feb. 20, 1861. 








OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennor. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Drrectors, 
John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col, Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


Capital............ sasbasaghespatsshbdpoasiupaisasabnorsnipel £500,000 
Invested Funds £110,000 
Annual Income ...... .. £W,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Otfice adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-tifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 00, 
55, or 60, or at death, if ic occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, su as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 


of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
rmation will be re 


4 tae 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


but every inf lily afforded on ay a 
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LBERT AND MEDICAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Heap Orrtce: 7, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
City Braxcn—63, oorgate-street, E.c. 

The Business of the MEDICAL, IN VALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY having been amalgamated 
with the ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, the 
— businesses will henceforth be carried on under the above 
itle. 

Trustees. 

“H: . Chas. Grenville Mansell, Fsq., 
end aeolian by "hie late Director of the M edieai, 

Croudace. ——- = General Lice 

‘ ssurance Society. 

Charlee Hopkinson. Eeq., late | sir T. Phillips, late Director of 
walla. andi Gederel Lim Ac. the Medical, Invalid, and Ge- 
gurence Societ: > neral Life Assurance Society. 

y: George Raymond, Es. 
Directors, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. | G. Goldsmith Kirby, Eaq. 

Captain The Hon, 3S. T. Car- | James Nichols, ~ 4 
negie, R.N., C.B. Rear-Admiral the Kight Hon. 

Lieut.-Col, James Croudace. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Edward Doubleday, Eng M.D. George Raymond, Esq. 

F.L.S., late of the Medical, | Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D., 

Invalid, and General Life 

Assurance Society. 

Swynfen Jervis, Esq. Assurance Society. 

William King, Esq. Robert Whitworth, Eaq. 

Department OF MeEpiIcaL Statistics. 
William Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S8., D.C.L., General Registrar 
Office. 
MEDICAL ADVISERS. 

Edward ‘Doubleday, Esq., | Henry Charles Johnson, Fs. 
M.D., late of the Medical, | James Part, Esq., M.D. 
Invalid, and General Life | Thomas Stevenson, Esq.,M.D., 
Assurance Society. late of the Medical, Invalid, 

Henry Stanhope Illingworth, | and General Life Assurance 
Esq. Society. 

BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, St. James’ s-square. 
Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co., Regent-street. 
LeGat ADVISERS. 

William Hayes, os. } Jervis John Jervis, Esq. 
J. L. R. Kettle, Esq. 
Actvuary—Henry William Smith, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments granted, and every 
Provision for Families arranged. Premiums on the half-eredit 
system. Extension of limits for voyaging and residence at 
ordinary rates, Naval and Military Lives, not in active service, 
assured at ordinary rates, 

DISEASED LIVES. 

The experience of the Medical Life Office having fully esta- 
blished the accuracy of their special Tables for Diseased Lives, 
these risks will be taken as heretofore. 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Assurances effected at the most moderate rates of Premium 
which recent data justify, and more than ordinary facilities 
given to Assurers proceeding abroad. 

DAYS OF GRACE. 


Payment secured when death occurs during days of grace by 
an endorsement upon the policy. 

GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 

In this Department the Company guarantees the fidelity 
of persons filling or about to fill situations of trust; and when 
a Life Assurance is combined with such Guarantee, a consider- 
able reduction is made in the Premium for the latter. 

Accumulated Fund and Subscribed Capital 


NIE. denis csc neocon adbaderedenbtoseeteravetebienedt4 £770,000 
The Amount paid to the Public in Claims and 


F.S.A., late of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life 











Bonuses reaches to more than ....,.......... 800,000 
Annual Income frum Life Premiums up- 
wards of...... > ere ers 220,000 


The new business is now progressing at the rate of more than 
£25,000 per annum. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates, The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods 
on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prospectuses and Forms on application to the Heap 
Orrice, 355, Strand, London, 





HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ISSUE POLICIES of GUARANTEE for officials in or 
under the Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, Board of 
Trade, Poor-law Board, Admiralty, and other Public oe 
ments, and for Bank and Railway Clerks, and persons in Com- 
mercial Employment. 
Life Assurance, combined with guarantee, on advantageous 
terms. Annuities granted. 
Forms and every information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—-FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice. Three per Cent, at Call, ‘ 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
WIDOW LADY, residing in a Fashionable 


L Watering-place, in South Devon, is desirous to RE- 
CELVE ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and 
EDUCATE with her own daughters, where they will enjoy the 
highest educational advantages combined with maternal solici- 
tude and care, and the comforts of a refined and elegant home. 


The residence 15 situate on an eminence Comm tmding extensive 
sea and land views. The healthful cheerful appearance and 
noble bearing of the lady’s own daughters, is ample proof of 
the salubrity of the climate and the careful attention bestowed 
upon them. Unusual adv sintages are offered to children of 
delicate CO tutw and to young ladies of nevilects l e lu- 
cation whe to seea little genteel society. References 
i ae) ce i tii d 
| f | \ iy to X. ¥., Calder’s Libcary, 
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CE OF REMOVAL The Office of . 
No er eatae FUND and POOR CLERGY G U S H & F E R G U Ss O N, 
ee ee from 345, Strand, to 32, AR TISTS AND PHOTOGRAPHER S. 
Southampton-street, W.C.- ' 
en Ee dines Gated ae FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 
W.'G. Inxvis, M.A., Secretary; also at the London and GALLERY—179, REGENT-STREET, W. 














RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
140, Strand, London, W.C. 
Vy Usical BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside 
and 32, Ludgate-street, for the Sale of NICOLE'S 
Celebrated Large MUSICAL BOXES, playing choicest Secular 
and Sacred Music, at £1 per Air. Snuff-bores from 14s. 6d. to 
4s. —Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free, on 
application to WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 








H®« ES & BUTLER invite attention to the 


following list of prices :— 


Good Port o...cccccccccccceeceesseeeeess 308, and 38s, per dos. 
Fine Old Port .. ceeseese. 428, 488, 540.608. ,, 
Dinner Sherry ..... a Dll 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

Sherry aeyecaacstenstnensecves SC Ones. 6p 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 248. 30s. 368. 5, 
Chablis . sbantecebeenntes 368. 42s. 55 


... 4298. 48s. 60s, 668. 788. ,, 

Finest Growth Clar:ts, 60s., 72s., 848.; red and white 
Bargundy, 36s., 48s., to S4s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s8., 
G0s., to 1208.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 


Champagne 





— 


HE EMPRESS PORT, 20s. per doz. ; pure 
Grape. A genuine French Wine.— *RENCH VINE- 
YARD ASSOCIATION, 382, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, W. 
All Wines direct from the vineyards. Price lists free on ap- 
plication. 


( en FIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








A GOOD SET OF TEETH 


Ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation 
is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health, by the proper mastication of 
food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
breath. 


|] OWLANDS ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the gums, 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes 
and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* Ask for ** ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
IMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
KO Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the 
relief of persons suffering from Influenza. The first two doses 
generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and 
a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, 
as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses 
(frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previ- 
ously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the 
utmost benefit from the use of Siuco’s Essence or Linsrep. 
Soll by all Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and 
2s. Od. each. 





Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S.—‘*It was fitting that 
the author of the best analysis and investigations into the 
roperties of this Oil should himself be the purveyor of this 
uaportant medicine. I am satisfied that for medicinal pur- 
poses no finer Oil can be procured.” 

De. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—“ Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the de- 
sired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil,”’ 

Da. BARLOW, Physician to Guy's Hospital.— I have been 
well satisfied with the effects of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil, and believe 
it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the 
use of that substance is indicated.”’ 

De. BANKS, King’s Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
at the University of Dublin.—‘‘I have in the course of my 
— ice extensively employed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
aver Oil, and I have no hesitation in stating that I consider it 
the best of all the specimens of Oil which have ever come 
under my notice,” 





De. pp Jonen’s Licut-Broww Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Iswpsrian Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4«. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respec ‘table Chemists, 


SOLE AGENTS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Carrion.—B 


| ; sa bac? 
{Pr posed Substitutions. 











FAMILY MOURNING. 
MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
t. 


MOURNING at their Establi 


e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 


Mourning Costume of ey 


description is ~~ Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonabjp 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 
& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a proeess in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. (Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to|other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each; and Tablets. 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourahle 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers throug - 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boer 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON, and G. SPRING. 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world,”’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 


‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.’’— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 


‘* The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 


I EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be therefore prepared, during the wet and 
wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 
curing, a cough or cold; they are good alike for the young or 
the aged.—Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 103, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 





. & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W, 


@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do, 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 





Manvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1907, 


ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 

OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside, 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 


BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap. 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 
a Lley es BOOKS, &, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 

the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch, 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description; 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d, 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
& ream. 

ENVELOPES, &ce.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F, ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c, 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 














NEW MUSIC. 
ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Three Books 


of Airs, arranged by C. W. Grover, are now ready, 
price 5s. each Book ; Duets, 6s. Also, the Overture, 3s. 
London: CHarLes JEFFREYS, 21, Soho-square, W. 





OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and saivenealiy accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial.—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, Leadea) and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 











66, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, 23rd August, 1560. 
Messrs. R. Worugrsroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear Strs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any mght to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of sampies of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly egual in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM, BLACK, 





| 





ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—The Serenade 
**‘Wake, my Love,” 2s.; and ‘‘ Wake from thy Grave, 
Giselle,’ 2s., sung by Mr. Haigh; the Flower Duet, 3s. 64. 
sung by Mdme. Palmieri and Mr. Haigh; and the Song, “ Ah, 
no, you'll not forget me quite! ’’ 2s.,sung by Mdme. Palmieri. 
“Lists of all the Music of this Opera to be had of 
C. Jerrrzys, 21, Soho-square, W. 





ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Pianoforte 

Arrangements now ready :—Reminiscence, by Fray- 

cCESCO BgerGER—two Numbers, 2s. 6d. each; the Flower Duet, 
by 8S. Giover, 3s.; Brilliant Fantasia, by F. B. Jewson, 4. 


London: C. Jerrreys, 21, Soho-square, W. 


ODERS NIGHT DANCERS.—Quadrilles, 

by W. H. Montcomery, with Illustrations in Colours, 

4s.; ditto, by Cuartes Coorr, 3s. The Waltzes, by CusBLzs 
Cooter, 4s., Illustrated ; also by MontGomeEry, 3s. 


London: Cuaries Jerrreys, 21, Soho-square, W. 





a 


Bn. GREEN LEAVES.—New Edition. 
Song composed by J. L. Hatton ; Words by John Hol- 
«© Both melody and words are greatly admired.” Price 
Illustrated. 
Appison, Hottrer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 
C HARLES W. GLOVER’S NEW DUETS. 
‘*Music’s Mission,’ ‘‘The Return of the Flowers, 
‘To the Fields, to the Fields,” and “* Night and Day.” Price 
33. each. 
Appison, Hoxrtrer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street. 
HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song: 
Composed by J. L. Harton, and sung with immens?® 
success by Mr. Santiey. Price 23.6d., Post free. 
Appison, Hortrer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 
’ : ata Pn ——— 
bing EKELLS SANTA LUCIA. Just 
Published, an Arrangement for the Pianoforte of t's 


Price 3s. 





lier. 
2s. 6d, 

















popular Air. 


TREKELL’S BEAUTIFUL STAR. Fantasia tor 
Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Avpisox, Hoitirn, & Lr 210, Regent-sires 
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CROKER’S WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM. 


CROWN 8vo., FIVE SHILLINGS. 





NOTICES OF 


LONDON REVIEW. 


The volume is a curious repository of facts worthy of being known, and well 
entitled to be treasured up in the memory. It imparts a living interest to inert 
matter; makes an historical memorial of many a common-place-looking brick 
pbuilding, and gives to a dull walk all the charms of an historical lecture. Sucha 
collection of notes upon times and men that have passed away for ever, was 
worthy of being embodied in a volume, and of being adorned with the numerous 
illustrations which the taste and skill of Mr. Fairholt have conferred upon it. 


Mr. Croker’s book is a book to provoke talk. 
DAILY NEWS. 


We close the book with an impression that it has wiled us very imperceptibly 
through a labyrinth of gossip, and with some thoughts of opening it again for the 


sake of the pictures. 
ATHENZUM. 


We should have been without a record of a number of interesting spots, had 
not the late Mr. Crofton Croker, a quarter of a century ago, amused himself by 
making such memoranda. It is quite curious to take up his “‘ Walk from London to 
Fulham,”’ and note what for the most part is a record of the past, in a district in 
which the memorials of a former generation have been ruthlessly destroyed. Mr. 
Croker turned his pendulum division of life to good use. Why should not others 
similarly situated in other localities follow so good an example ? 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


The book is one that may be taken up at any time with interest, more especially 
by those who are familiar with the districts to which it refers. The result is a 
pretty little volume of gift-book aspect, embellished with a number of charming 
woodcuts by F. W. Fairholt, and which is sure to be a favourite with all readers 


of gossiping tendencies. 
EXAMINER. 


A charming little book, by the late “Honourable Member for Fairy Land,” 
Crofton Croker, best known as the author of those “Fairy Legends,” and 
“ Traditions of the South of Ireland,’ which the Brothers Grimm translated 
into German. The book is of a good kind, and of its kind one of the pleasantest. 


CRITIC. 


We can recommend this as a very pleasant volume, and one which will have an 
interest much beyond the locality it describes. 








THE PRESS. 


ATLAS. 


The book has thus a double merit in pointing out to us the abodes of those in 
whom we still feel an interest, and of others who have long since passed away. 
Originally published years ago in “‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” the ‘‘ Walks from London to 
Fulham,” has been carefully revised by the son of the author, from whom it has 
received additions, bringing up its information to the latest dates. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Many will recollect the late Mr. Crofton Croker’s pleasant metropolitan trip, 
“A Walk from London to Fulham.” A new edition has been published, revised, 
and edited by the author’s son, Mr. Dillion Croker,and makes a very agreeable 
little volume. 


BUILDER. 


This charming little book, rich in gossip and engraved sketches of things that 
have passed away, is founded on a series of papers by the late Thomas Crofton 
Croker, which originally appeared in ‘ Fraser.” 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


The volume to which we have thus referred, is excellently got up, is printed 
on good paper, and deserves to lie on every drawing-room table. 


MORNING STAR. 


A more complete description and narrative of everything worth seeing and 
knowing on the way from London to Fulham could hardly be found. 


ERA. 


Nothing can be nicer than the topography and woodcuts ; and the little work 
is unequivocally one which will be referred to again and again, for amusing 
gossip and valuable reminiscence, and will therefore take its place permanently 
on the book-shelves of the intelligent reader. 


MORNING POST. ‘ 


The chapter on ‘ Fulham” is especially interesting, both in its former and 
present aspects. North End is rich in association, very cleverly put by the 
writer, who concludes hii charming volume by a history of Pryor’s Bank, fur- 
nished and maintained in strange old style by Mr. Baylis, the celebrated antiquary. 





LONDON: WILLIAM TECC, PANCRAS-LANE, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


HE TWO COSMOS: A Tale of Fifty Years 


ago. 





MRS. 8S. C. HALL’S NEW MAGAZINE.—Price One Shilling Monthly. 


ST. 


Conducted by Mrs. S. C. Haut, and designed to promote the Interests of Home, the Refinements of Life, 


JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 


“The interest in this tale never flags, and the whole is life- | and the Amusement and Information of all Classes. No. I. READY MARCH 23, 1861. The First Number 


like and substantial.” —Spectator. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston & DovaGtas. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 


NEW TALE BY MISS BREWSTER. 





will contain the opening Chapters of a New Tale, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, entitled “Can Wrono be Riaur ?” 
Illustrated with etching on steel, by ‘ Phiz.” 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., price 9s., 


ADY ELINOR MORDAUNT ; or, Sun- 
beams in the Castle. By MarGaret Marra Gorpoyn, 
Author of ‘* Work and how to do it.” 

‘The kindly and generous spirit of the book, its quiet and 
impressive religiousness, the earnestness which characterizes 
every page, and the sunny cheerfulness which make it the 

leasantest of reading, cannot fail to endear it to many of those 
or whom it has been written. We thank Mrs. Gordon for this 
last and best of her books most sincerely and cordially.”’— 
Scottish Press, January 9. 

Edinburgh: Epsonston & DovGuas. 
London: Hamriton, Apams, & Co. 





Nearly ready, in Two Vols. 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 
price 28s., 
HE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; or, Life 
in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Century, From the 
Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 
By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dovetas. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 





ee 


Nearly ready, uniform with ‘‘ Scotland in the Middle Ages,” 
S KETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. 





By Cosuu Irrzs, F.S.A., ; 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
1, The Church, its Old Organization, Parochial and Monastic. 
2. Universities. 3. Family History. 
Edinburgh: Epswonston & Dovetas. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 











Now ready, Two Vols. feap. 8vo., price 16s, cloth, 

OPULAR TALES OF THE WEST 

HIGHLANDS, orally collected, with a Translation. 

By J. F. Campre.t. 

“Mr. Campbell has published a collection of tales which will 
© regarded as one of the greatest literary surprises of the 
present century. Itis the first instalment of what was to be 
expected from any fair statement of the scientific value of 


onnle . . aoe . ; 
I Uar tales.......1t required some striking demonstration of 
on real worth of popular tales to arouse Gaelic scholars from 
‘Leir apathy. They have been aroused, and here is the first 


fruit, in a work that is most admirably edited by the head of a 
‘anuly beloved and honoured in those breezy western isles, who 


} ° ° ° 

a produced a book which will be equally prized in the 
ery, in the drawing-room, and in the lbrary.”—Timezs, 
November 5. 


Edinburgh: Epwonston & Dovatas. 
London; Hamitron, Apaus, & Co, 











This day is published, Third Edition, price 5s., 
HE FIFTY YEARS’ STRUGGLE of the 
SCOTTISH COVENANTERS, 
By James Dopps. 

** The volume before us is by a Mr. Dodds, with whose name 
we were not previously acquainted. His Lectures on the 
Covenanters were addressed to popular audiences, and they are 
calculated to be exceedingly popular. . . They have 
merits of their own; they ar¢ in passages very eloquent; they 
are full of = touches ; they appeal with no small success 
to our sympathies; and, though we cannot endorse the leading 
idea of the book, we must do it all honour, as an advance upon 
previous ideas on the same subject.’”’—Times. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dovetas, 
London : Hamiiton, Apams, & Co, 








This Day, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d., 
| ITTLE ELLA AND THE FIRE KING, 
and other Fairy Tales. 
By M. W. With [Illustrations by Henry Warren. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dovetas. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 











Nearly Ready, in One Vol. 8vo., 
H ° 84 SUBS ECIV &. 
A SECOND SERIES. 


By Joun Brown, M.D., F.R.S.E., Author of * Rab and 
his Friends ”’ 
Edinburgh: Epmonston & Doveuas, 
London: Hamiuton, Apams, & Co. 


— HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

FIELD’S NEW ILLUMINATED BIBLE, with references, 
and exquisite designs in gold and colours by Stanesby, bound 
in best antique morocco, 21s. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATED PRAYER-BOOK, large type 
and best morocco to match, 10s. 6d. 

OUR LORD’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, small 4to., 
with thirty-two pages richly ornamented, and with an illu- 


minated binding, 15s. 
The above sent post free from JOHN FIELD’S GREAT 


BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65, REGENT-QUADRANT. The 
largest, cheapest, and best bound stock of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and Church Services in the world. 
Just Published. New Edition. Price 1s., with 14 Lithographic 
Plates. 
Tt ANDBOOK OF ALPHABETS AND 
ORNAMENTS. By the Author of “Suggestions for 
Illuminating.” 
London: Baryarp & Son, 339, Oxford-street, 








Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d, 


Mi Ags CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
i GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND COLOURS, 
Copied by express permission, 


London: Joun Campen Hortren, Piccadilly, W. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
OUNTY HISTORY.—The CATALOGUE of 


a Large and exceedingly Interesting Collection of RARE 
BOOKS, OLD TRACTS, BROADSIDES, ANCIENT MSS., 
Privately Printed BOOKS and PAPERS, relating to every County 
in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, and especially de- 
scriptive of the HISTORY of OLD ENGLISH FAMILIES, 
is now ready. The publisher has gathered this singular Collec- 
tion of nearly 3,000 articles from literary nooks and corners in 
every part of the Kingdom. The catalogue extends to nearly 
100 pages. Free for six stamps. 

Joun Campen Horren, 151, Piccadilly, London, W. 
LL ORDERS sent to S. & T. Giuserr for 

MACAULAY’'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. V. 
(Library Edition), will be supplied on the day of publication 
(March 15), at 10s., published at 12s.; postage, Sd. extra, 
The same discount of 2d. in the 1s. off all books, &c.—4, Cop- 
thall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. Please copy 
the address. 











Fourth edition, just published, price 2s, 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 


ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Tuomas Hvunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy. 
square, 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”"—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Grert Queen-street. 
HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 
HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal 
University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study and treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory, 
and Indigestion, who will send free, for the henefit of Nervous 
Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly successful 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by which suf- 
ferers may obtain acure. Free to any addreas, on receipt ofa 
stamped directed envelope. Address, Dr. HENRY SMITH, 
8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 
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NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
To ed in 20 Monthly Parts, each part to contain 
» be Ce inaeteds OS. Meiko, AA. 
On March Ist was published Part L., price 1s., of 
( RLE Y F A R M. A Tale, 
By Antnoxy Troutorr, 


Author of “Framley Parsonage,” “ Dr. ,”” * Bar. 
chester Towers,” &c. With Ilastrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Illustrated Library Edition of MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
- WORKS. Ilustrated with the Original Plates. 
To be published in Monthly Volames, price Seven Shillings 
and nce each. 
On March Ist was published 
ICKWICK PAPERS. Vol. II. 
24 Illustrations. 
Cuarwaw & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 





With 


Jv seis UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 339. For MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
. Command of the Channel. 
. An Only Son. By the Author of “ Artist and Crafts- 
man,” Part II. 
. Anon, Anon, Sir. 
. Froude’s History of England. 
. Antrim Castle. Part II. 
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THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER OF OXNEY COLNE. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of * Framley Parsonage,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” Xc. 





Tue prettiest scenery in all England—and if I am contradicted in that 
assertion, I will say in all Europe—is in Devonshire, on the southern and south. 
eastern skirts of Dartmoor, where the rivers Dart and Avon and Teign form 
themselves, and where the broken moor is half cultivated, and the wild-looking 
upland fields are half moor. In making this assertion I am often met with much 
Pe ult, but it is by persons who do not really know the locality. Men and women 
tells to me on the matter who have travelled down the line of railway from Exeter 
to Plymouth, who have spent a fortnight at Torquay, and perhaps made an excur- 
sion from Tavistock to the convict prison on Dartmoor. But who knows the 
glories of Chagford ? Who has walked through the parish of Manaton? Who is 
conversant with Lustleigh Cleeves and Withycombe in the moor? Who has 
explored Holne Chase? Gentle reader, believe me that you will be rash in con- 
tradicting me unless you have done these things. 

There or thereabouts—I will not say by the waters of which little river it is 
weshed—is the parish of Oxney Colne. And for those who would wish to see all 
the beanties of this lovely country a sojourn in Oxney Colne would be most 
desirable, seeing that the sojourner would then be brought nearer to all that he 
would delight to visit, than at any other spot in the country. But there is an 
ohjection to any such arrangement. There are only two decent houses in the 
whole parish, and these are—or were when I knew the locality—small and fully 
occupied by their possessors. The larger and better is the parsonage in which 
lived the parson and his daughter; and the smaller is the freehold residence of a 
certain Miss Le Smyrger, who owned a farm of a hundred acres which was 
rented by one Farmer Cloysey, and who also possessed some thirty acres round 
her own house which she managed herself, regarding herself to be quite as great 
in cream as Mr. Cloysey, and altogether superior to him in the article of cider. 
“ But yeu has to pay no rent, Miss,” Farmer Cloysey would say, when Miss Le 
Smyrger expressed this opinion of her art in a manner too defiant. ‘ Yeu pays 
no rent, or yeu couldn’t do it.” Miss Le Smyrger was an old maid, with a pedi- 
cree and blood of her own, a hundred and thirty acres of fee-simple land on the 
borders of Dartmoor, fifty years of age, a constitution of iron, and an opinion of 
her own on every subject under the sun. 

And now for the parson and his daughter. The parson’s name was Wools- 
worthy—or Woolathy as it was pronounced by all those who lived around him— 
the Rev. Saul Woolsworthy; and his daughter was Patience Woolsworthy, or 
Miss Patty, as she was known to the Devonshire world of those parts. That 
name of Patience had not been well chosen for her for she was a hot-tempered 
damsel, warm in her convictions, and inclined to express them freely. She had 
but two closely intimate friends in the world, and by both of them this freedom 
of expression had been fully permitted to her since she was a child. Misg 
Le Smyrger and her father were well accustomed to her ways, and on the whole 
well satisfied with them. The former was equally free and equally warm- 
tempered as herself, and as Mr. Woolsworthy was allowed by his daughter to be 
quite paramount on his own subject—for he had a subject—he did not object to 
his daughter being paramount on all others. A pretty girl was Patience Wools- 
worthy at the time of which I am writing, and one who possessed much that was 
worthy of remark and admiration had she lived where beauty meets with admi- 
ration, or where force of character is remarked. But at Oxney Colne, on the 
Lorders of Dartmoor, there were few to appreciate her, and it seemed as though 
sie herself had but little idea of carrying her talent further afield, so that it might 
not remain for ever wrapped in a blanket. 

She was a pretty girl, tall and slender, with dark eyes and black hair. Her 
eyes were perhaps too round for regular beauty, and her hair was perhaps too 
crisp; her mouth was large and expressive ; her nose was finely formed, though 
« critic in female form might have declared it to be somewhat broad. But her 
countenance altogether was very attractive—if only it might be seen without 
that resolution for dominion which occasionally marred it, though sometimes it 
even added to her attractions. 

[t must be confessed on behalf of Patience Woolsworthy that the circumstances 
cf her life had peremptorily called upon her to exercise dominion. She had lost 
her mother when she was sixteen, and had had neither brother nor sister. She 
Lad no neighbours uear her fit either from edugation or rank to interfere in the 
conduct of her life, excepting always Miss Le Smyrger. Miss Le Smyrger would 
have done anything for her, including the whole management of her morals and 
of the parsonage household, had Patience been content with such an arrange- 
ment. But much as Patience had ever loved Miss Le Smyrger, she was not 
content with this, and therefore she had been called on to put forth a strong hand 
of her own. She had put forth this strong hand early, and hence had come the 
character which I am attempting to describe. But I must say on behalf of this 
girl that it was not only over others that she thus exercised dominion. In ac. 
quiring that power she had also acquired the much greater power of exercising 
rule over herself. 

But why should her father have been ignored in these family arrangements? | 
Perhaps it may almost suffice to say, that of all living men her father was the 
man best conversant with the antiquities of the county in whichhe lived. He was 
the Jonathan Oldbuck of Devonshire, and especially of Dartmoor,—but without 
tat decision of character which enabled Oldbuck to keep his womenkind in some 








not pass their proper limits. Our Mr. Oldbuck, of Oxney Colne, was sadly deficient 
in these respects. As a parish pastor with but a small cure he did his duty with 
sufficient energy to keep him, at any rate, from reproach. He was kind and 
charitable to the poor, punctual in his services, forbearing with the farmers 
around him, mild with his brother clergymen, and indifferent to anght that bishop 
or archdeacon might think or say of him. I do not name this latter attribute as 
a virtue, but as a fact. But all these points were as nothing in the known cha- 
racter of Mr. Woolsworthy, of Oxney Coline. He was the antiquarian of Dart- 
moor. That was his line of life. It was in that capacity that he was known to 
the Devonshire world; it was as such that he journeyed about with his humble 
carpet-bag, staying away from his parsonage a night or two at a time; it was in 
that character that he received now and again stray visitors in the single spare 
bedroom—not friends asked to see him and his girl because of their friendship— 
but men who knew something as to this buried stone, or that old land-mark. In 
all these things his daughter let him have his own way, assisting and encou- 
raging him. That was his line of life, and therefore she respected it. But in all 
other matters she chose to be paramount at the parsonage. 

Mr. Woolsworthy was a little man, who always wore, except on Sundays, grey 
clothes—clothes of so light a grey that they would hardly have been regarded 
2s clerical in a district less remote. He had now reached a goodly age, being 
full seventy years old; but still he was wiry and active, and shewed but few 
symptoms of decay. His head was bald, and the few remaining locks that 
surrounded it were nearly white. But there was a look of energy about his 
mouth, and a humour in his light grey eye, which forbade those who knew him 
to regard him altogether as an old man. As it was, he could walk from Oxney 
Coine to Priestown, fifteen long Devonshire miles across the moor; and he who 
could do that could hardly be regarded as too old for work. 

But our present story will have more to do with his daughter than with him. 
A pretty girl, I have said, was Patience Woolsworthy; and one, too, in many 
ways remarkable. She had taken her outlook into life, weighing the things 
which she had and those which she had not, in a manner very unusual, and, as a 
rule, not always desirable for a young lady. The things which she had not were 
very many. She had not society; she had not a fortune; she had not any 
assurance of future means of livelihood; she had not high hope of procuring for 
herself a position in life by marriage; she had not that excitement and 
pleasure in life which she read of in such books as found their way 
down to Oxney Colne Parsonage. It would be easy to add to the list of the things 
which she had not ; and this list against herself she made out with the utmost 
vigour. The things which she had, or those rather which she assured herself of 
having, were much more easily counted. She had the birth and education of a 
lady, the strength of a healthy woman, 
list as she made it out for herself, and [ protest that I assert no more than the 
truth in saying that she never added to it either beauty, wit, or talent. 

I began these descriptions by saying that Oxney Colne would, of all places, be 
the best spot from which a tourist could visit those parts of Devonshire, but for 
the fact that he could obtain there none of the accommodation which tourists 


and a will of her own. Such was the 


require. A brother antiquarian might, perhaps, in those days have done so, 
seeing that there was, as I have said, a spare bedroom at the parsonage. Any 
intimate friend of Miss Le Smyrger’s might be as fortunate, for she was also 
so provided at Oxney Combe, by which name her house was known. But Miss 
Le Smyrger was not given to extensive hospitality, and it was only to those who 
were bound to her, either by ties of blood or of very old friendship, that she 
delighted to open her doors. As her old friends were very few in number, as 
those few livel at a distance, and as her nearest relations were higher in the 
world than she was, and were said by herself to look down upon her, the visits 
made to Oxney Combe were few and far between. 

But now, at the period of which Lam writing, such a visit was about to be 
made. Miss Le Smyrger had a younger sister who had inherited a property in 
the parish of Oxney Colne equal to that of the lady who now lived there ; but 
this younger sister had inherited beauty also, and she therefore, in early life, 
had found sundry lovers, one of whom became her husband. She had married a 
man even then well to do in the world, but now rich and almost ‘mighty; a 
Member of Parliament, a Lord of this and that board, a man who had a house 
in Eaton-square, and a park in the north of England; and in this way her course 
of life had been very much divided from that of our Miss Le Smyrger. But the 
Lord of the Government board had been blessed with various children, and 
perhaps it was now thought expedient to look after Aunt Penelope’s Devonshire 
acres. Aunt Penclope was empowered to leave them to whom she pleased ; and 
though it was thought in Eaton-square that she must, as a matter of course, 
leave them to one of the family, nevertheless a little cousinly intercourse might 
make the thing more certain. I will not say that this was the sole cause for such 
a visit, but in these days a visit was to be made by Captain Broughton to his 
aunt. Now Captain John Broughton was the second son of Alfonso Broughton, 
of Clapham Park and Eaton-square, Member of Parliament, and Lord of the afore- 
said Government Board. 

And what do you mean to do with him ? Patience Woolsworthy asked of Miss 
Le Smyrger when that lady walked over from the Combe to say that her nephew 
John was to arrive on the following morning. 

* Do with him? Why, I shall bring him over here to talk to your father.” 

** He'll be too fashionable for that, and papa won't trouble his head about him 
if he finds that he does'nt care for Dartmoor.’’ 

“Then he may fall in love with you, my dear.”’ 

* Well, yes; there’s that resource at any rate, and for your sake I dare say I 
should be more civil to him than papa. But he’ll soon get tired of making 


Kind of subjection, and probably enabled him also to see that his weekly bil fo me, and what you'll do then I cannot imagine.”’ 
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That Miss Woolworthy felt no interest in the coming of the Captain | will not 
pretend to say. The advent of any stranger with whom she would be called on 
to associate must be matter of interest to her in that secluded place ; and she 
was not so absolutely unlike other young ladies that the arrival of an unmarried 
young man would be the same to her as the advent of some patriarchal pater- 
familias. In taking that outlook into life of which I have spoken she had never 
said to herself that she despised those things from which other girls received the 
excitement, the joys, and the disappointment of their lives. She had simply 


given herself to understand that very little of such things would come in her | 


way, and that it behoved her to live—to live happily if such might be possible 


—without experiencing the need of them. She had heard, when there was no | 


thought of any such visit to Oxney Colne, that John Broughton was a handsome 
clever man—one who thought much of himself and was thought much of by 
others—that there had been some talk of his marrying « great heiress, which 
marriage, however had not taken place through unwillii ness on his part, and 
that be was on the whole a man of more mark in the world than the ordinary 
captains of ordinary regiments. 

Captain Broughton came to Oxney Combe, stayed there a fortnight—the intended 
period for his projected visit having been fixed at three or four days—and then 
went his way. He went his way back to his London haunts, the time of the year 
then being the close of the Easter holydays; but as he did so he told his aunt 
that he should assuredly return to her in the autumn. 

** And assuredly I shall be happy to see you, John—if you come with a certain 
purpose. If you have no such purpose, you had better remain away.” 

“ ] shall assuredly come,” the Captain had replied, and then he had gone on 
his journey. 

The summer passed rapidly by, and very little was said between Miss Le 
Smyrger and Miss Woolsworthy about Captain Broughton. In many respects— 
nay, | may say, as to all ordinary matters,—no two women could well be more 
mtimate with each other than they were; and more than that, they had the 
courage each to talk to the other with absolute truth as to things concerning 
themselves—a courage in which dear friends often fail. But, nevertheless, very 
little was said between them about Captain John Broughton. All that was said 
may be here repeated. 

“John says that he shall] return here in August,’’ Miss Le Smyrger said as 
Patience was sitting with her in the parlour at Oxney Combe, on the morning 
after that gentleman’s departure. 

“ He told me so himself,” said Patience; and as she spoke her round dark eyes 
assumed a look of more than ordinary self-will. If Miss Le Smyrger had intended 
to carry the conversation any further she changed her mind as she looked at her 
companion. Then, as | said, the summer ran by, and towards the close of the 
warm days of July, Miss Le Smyrger, sitting in the same chair in the same room, 
again took up the conversation. 

“1 got a letter from John this morning. 
the third.” 

“ Does he ?” 

* He is very punctual to the time he named.” 

“Yes; J] fancy that he is a punctual man,’ said Patience. 

*‘ 1 hope that you will be glad to see him,” said Miss Le Smyrger. 

“Very glad to see him,” said Patience, with a bold clear voice; and then the 
conversation was again dropped, and nothing further was said till after Captain 
Broughton’s second arrival in the parish. 

Four months had then passed since his departure, and during that time Miss 
Woolsworthy had performed all her usual daily duties in their accustomed course. 
No one could discover that she had been less careful in her household matters 
than had been her wont, less willing to go among her poor neighbours, or less 
assiduous in her attentions to her father. But not the less was there a feeling in 
the minds of those around her that some great change had come upon her. She 
would sit during the long summer evenings on a certain spot outside the par- 
sonage orchard, at the top of a small sloping field in which their solitary cow was 
always pastured, with a book on her knees before her, but rarely reading. There 
she would sit, with the beautiful view down to the winding river below her, 
watching the setting sun, and thinking, thinking, thinking—thinking of some- 
thing of which she had never spoken. Often would Miss Le Smyrger come upon 
her there, and sometimes would pass by her even without a word; but never— 
never once did she dare to ask her of the matter of her thoughts. But she knew 
the matter well enough. No confession was necessary to inform her that Patience 
Woolsworthy was in love with John Broughton—ay, in love, to the full and entire 
loss of her whole heart. 

On one evening she was s0 sitting till the July sun had fallen and hidden him- 
self for the night, when her father came upon her as he returned from one of his 
rambles on the moor. “ Patty,’ he said, ‘‘ you are always sitting there now. 
Is it not late? Will you not be cold ?” 

** No, papa,” she said, “I shall not be cold.” 

‘“‘ But won't you come to the house? I miss you when you come in so late 
that there’s no time to say a word before we go to bed.” 

She got up and followed him into the parsonage, and when they were in the 
sitting-room together, and the door was closed, she came up to him and kissed 
him. ‘ Papa,” she said, “would it make you very unhappy if I were to leave 


He says that he shall be here on 


your 
‘Leave me!”’ he said, startled by the serious and almost solemn tone of her 

“Do you mean for always 7” 

“If 1 were to marry, papa?” 

“ Oh, marry! No; that would not make me unhappy. 


voice, 


It would make me 


very happy, Patty, to see you married to a man you would love ;—very, very 
though my days would be desolate without you.” 

What would you do if I went from you ?” 

“What would it matter, Patty? I should be free, at any rate, from a load 
What will you do when I shall leave 


happy ; 
* That is it, papa. 


which often presses heavy on me now. 


| coming. 





you? <A few more years and al] will be over with me. 
Has anybody said anything to you ?” 

“It was only an idea, papa. I don’t often think of such a thing; but I did 
think of it then.” And so the subject was allowed to pass by. This had hap. 
pened before the day of the second arrival had been absolutely fixed and made 
known to Miss Woolsworthy. 

And then that second arrival took place. The reader may have understood 
from the words with which Miss Le Smyrger authorised her nephew to make hig 
second visit to Oxney Combe that Miss Woolsworthy’s passion was not altogether 
unauthorised. Captain Broughton had been told that he was not to come unless 
he came with a certain purpose ; and having been so told, he still persisted ip 
There can be no doubt but that he well understood the purport to which 
*T shall assuredly come,” he had said. And true to his word, 


But who is it, love 2 


his aunt alluded. 
he was now there. 
Patience knew exactly the hour at which he must arrive at the station at 
Newton Abbot, and the time also which it would take totravel over those twelve 
up-hill miles from the station to Oxney. It need hardly be said that she paid no 
visit to Miss Le Smyrger’s house on that afternoon; but she might have known 
something of Captain Broughton’s approach without going thither. His road 


_ tothe Combe passed by the parsonage-gate, and had Patience sat even at her 


bedroom window she must have seen him. But on such an evening she would not 
sit at her bedroom window ;—she would do nothing which would force her to 
accuse herself of a restless longing for her lover’s coming. It was for him to seek 
her. If he chose to do so, he knew the way to the parsonage. 

Miss Le Smyrger—good, dear, honest, hearty Miss Le Smyrger, was in a fever 
of anxiety on behalf of her friend. It was not that she wished her nephew to 
marry Patience,—or rather that she had entertained any such wish when he first 
came among them. She was not given to match-making, and moreover thought, 
or had thought within herself, that they of Oxney Colne could do very well with- 
out any admixture from Eaton-square. Her plan of life had been that when old 
Mr. Woolswo-thy was taken away from Dartmoor, Patience should live with her ; 
and that when she also shuffled off her coil, then Patience Woolsworthy should be 
the maiden-mistress of Oxney Combe—of Oxney Combe and of Mr. Cloysey’s farm— 
to the utter detriment of all the Broughtons. Such had been her plan before 


| nephew John had come among them—a plan not to be spoken of till the coming 


| ofthat dark day which should make Patience an orphan. 


But now her nephew 


had been there, and all was to be altered. Miss Le Smyrger’s plan would have 


provided a companion for her old age; but that had not been her chief object. 


She had thought more of Patience than of herself, and now it seemed that a 
prospect of a higher happiness was opening for her friend. 

“‘ John,” she said, as soon as the first greetings were over, “do you remember 
the last words that I said to you before you went away?” Now, for myself, I 
much admire Miss Le Smyrger’s heartiness, but I do not think much of her 
discretion. It would have been better, perhaps, had she allowed things to take 
their course. 

“I can’t say that I do,” said the Captain. At the same time the Captain did 
remember very well what those last words had been. 

“‘] am so glad to see you, so delighted to see you, if—if—if—,” and then she 


_ paused, for with all her courage she hardly dared to ask her nephew whether he 


had come there with the express purport of asking Miss Woolsworthy to marry 
him. 

To tell the truth—for there is no room for mystery within the limits of this 
short story,—to tell, I say, at a word the plain and simple truth, Captain 
Broughton had already asked that question. On the day before he left Oxney 
Colne he had in set terms proposed to the parson’s daughter, and indeed the 
words, the hot and frequent words, which previously to that had fallen like 
sweetest honey into the ears of Patience Woolsworthy, had made it imperative on 


_ him todo so, When a man in such a place as that has talked to a girl of love 
| day after day, must not he talk of it to some definite purpose on the day on which 


| spirit of the girl he loved. 


he leaves her? Or if he do not, must he not submit to be regarded as false, 
selfish, and almost fraudulent? Captain Broughton, however, had asked the 
question honestly and truly. He had done so honestly and truly, but in words, 
or, perhaps, simply with a tone, that had hardly sufficed to satisfy the proud 
She by that time had confessed to herself that she 
loved him with all her heart; but she had made no such confession to him. To 
him she had spoken no word, granted no favour, that any lover might rightfully 
regard as a token of love returned. She had listened to him as he spoke, and 


_bade him keep such sayings for the drawing-rooms of his fashionable friends. 


_ was offered to her was in any degree the more precious because of his outw 


Then he had spoken out and had asked for that hand,—-not, perhaps, as a suitor 
tremulous with hope,—but as a rich man who knows that he can command 
that which he desires to purchase. 

“You should think more of this,” she had said to him at last. “If you would 
really have me for your wife, it will not be much to you to return here again 
when time for thinking of it shall have passed by.” With these words she had 
dismissed him, and now he had again come back to Oxney Colne. But still she 
would not place herself at the window to look for him, nor dress herself in other 
than her simple morning country dress, nor omit one item of her daily work. It 
he wished to take her at all, he should wish to take her as she really was, in her 
plain country life, but he should take her also with full observance of all those 
privileges which maidens are allowed to claim from their lovers. He should 
curtail no ceremonious observance because she was the daughter of a poor 
country parson who would come to him without a shilling, whereas he stood high 
in the world’s books. He had asked her to give him all that she had, and that 
all she was ready to give, without stint. But the gift must be valued before it 
could be given or received. He also was to give her as much, and she would 


accept it as being beyond all price. But she would not allow that that Par 
art 


b 


_ worldly standing. 


She would not pretend to herself that she thought he would come to her that 
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afternoon, and therefore she busied herself in the kitchen and about the house, 
giving directions to her two maids as though the day would pass as all other days 
did pass in that household. They usually dined at four, and she rarely, in these 
summer months, went far from the house before that hour. At four precisely she 
sat down with her father, and then said that she was going up as far as Helpholme 
after dinner. Helpholme was a solitary farmhouse in another parish, on the 
border of the moor, and Mr. Woolsworthy asked her whether he should accom- 
pany her. 

“Do, papa,” she said, “if you are not too tired.’”’ And yet she had thought 
how probable it might be that she should meet John Broughton on her walk. And 
so it was arranged ; but, just as dinner was over, Mr. Woolsworthy remembered 
himself. 

“ Gracious me,” he said, “how my memory is going! Gribbles, from Ivy- 
bridge, and old John Poulter, from Bovey, are coming to meet here by appoint- 
ment. You can’t put Helpholme off till to-morrow ?”’ 

Patience, however, never put off anything, and therefore at six o'clock, when 
her father had finished his slender modicum of toddy, she tied on her hat and 
went on her walk. She started forth with a quick step, and left no word to say 
by which route she would go. As she passed up along the little lane which led 
towards Oxney Combe she would not even look to see if he was coming towards 
her ; and when she left the road, passing over a stone stile into a little path which 
ran first through the upland fields, and then across the moor ground towards 
Helpholme, she did not look back once, or listen for his coming step. 

She paid her visit, remaining upwards of an hour with the old bedridden 
mother of the farmer of Helpholme. ‘ God bless you, my darling!” said the old 
lady as she left her; ‘‘and send you some one to make your own path bright 
and happy through the world.” These words were still ringing in her ears with 
all their significance as she saw John Broughton waiting for her at the first stile 
which she had to pass after leaving the farmer’s haggard. 

“ Patty,” he said, as he took her hand, and held it close within both his own, 
“ what a chase I have had after you!” 

** And who asked you, Captain Broughton ?” she answered, smiling. “If the 
journey was too much for your poor London strength, could you not have waited 
till to-morrow morning, when you would have found me at the parsonage?” But 
she did not draw her hand away from him, or in any way pretend that he had 
not a right to accost her as a lover. 

“No ;I could not wait. Iam more eager to see those I love than you seem to be.” 

** How do you know whom I love, or how eager I might be to see them? There 
is an old woman there whom I love, and I have thought nothing of this walk 
with the object of seeing her.’ And now, slowly drawing her hand away from 
him, she pointed to the farmhouse which she had left. 

“Patty,” he said, after a minute’s pause, during which she had looked full into 
his face with all the force of her bright eyes ; “I have come from London to-day, 
straight down here to Oxney, and from my aunt’s house close upon your foot: 
steps after you, to ask you that one question. Do you love me?” 

“What a Hercules!” she said, again laughing. ‘ Do you really mean that you 
left London only this morning? Why, you must have been five hours ina railway 
carriage and two in a postchaise, not to talk of the walk afterwards. You ought 
to take more care of yourself, Captain Broughton ! ”’ 

He would have been angry with her,—for he did not like to be quizzed,—had 
she not put her hand on his arm as she spoke, and the softness of her touch had 
redeemed the offence of her words. 

“All that have I done,” said he, ‘‘ that I may hear one word from yon.” 

“That any word of mine should have such potency! But, let us walk on, or 
my father will take us for some of the standing stones of the moor. How have 
you found your aunt? If you only knew the cares that have sat on her dear 
shoulders for the last week past, in order that your high mightyness might have 
a sufficiency to eat and drink in these desolate half-starved regions.” 

“She might have saved herself such anxiety. No one can care less for such 
things than I do.” 

“ And yet I think I have heard you boast of the cook of your club.’’ And then 
again there was silence for a minute or two. 

“ Patty,” said he, stopping again in the path; “answer my question. I have 
a right to demand an answer. Do you love me ?”’ 

“ And what if Ido? What if I have been so silly as to allow your perfections 
to be too many for my weak heart ? What then, Captain Broughton ? 

“ Tt cannot be that you love me, or you would not joxe now.” 

** Perhaps not, indeed,” she said. It seemed as though she were resolved not 
to yield an inch in her own humour. And then again they walked on. 

** Patty,”’ he said once more, “I shall get an answer from you to-night,—this 
evening ; now, during this walk, or I shall return to-morrow, and never revisit 
this spot again.” 

“Oh, Captain Broughton, how should we ever manage to live without you ?” 

“Very well,” he said ; “ up to the end of this walk I can bear it all;—and one 
word spoken then will mend it all.” 

During the whole of this time she felt that she was ill-using him. She knew 
that she loved him with all her heart; that it would nearly kill her to part with 
him ; that she had heard his renewed offer with an ecstacy of joy. She acknow- 
ledged to herself that he was giving proof of his devotion as strong as any which 
4 girl could receive from her lover. And yet she could hardly bring herself to 
Say the word he longed to hear. That word once said, and then she knew that 
she must succumb to her love for ever! That word once said, and there would 
be nothing for her but to spoil him with her idolatry! That word once said, and 
she must continue to repeat it into his ears, till perhaps he might be tired of 
hearing it! And now he had threatened her, and how could she speak it after 
that * She certainly would not speak it unless he asked her again without such 
threat. And so they walked on again in silence. 

“* Patty,” he said at last. “ By the heavens above us you shall answer me. 


"4° 


Do you love me ? 





She now stood still, and almost trembled as she looked up into his fare. She 
stood opposite to him for a moment, and then placing her two hands on his 
shoulders, she answered him. “I do, I do, I do,’”’ she said, ‘‘ with all my heart ; 
with all my heart—with all my heart and strength.” And then her head fell 
upon his breast. 

Captain Broughton was almost as much surprised as delighted by the warmth 
of the acknowledgement made by the eager-hearted passionate girl whom he now 
held within his arms. She had said it now; the words had been spoken; and 
there was nothing for her but to swear to him over and over again with her 
sweetest oaths, that those words were true—true as her soul. And very sweet 
was the walk down from thence to the parsonage gate. He spoke no more of the 
distance of the ground, or the length of his day’s journey. But he stopped her 
at every turn that he might press her arm the closer to his own, that he might 
look into the brightness of her eyes, and prolong his hour of delight. There were 
no more gibes now on her tongue, no raillery at his London finery, no laughing 
comments on his coming and going. With downright honesty she told him 
everything: how she had loved him before her heart was warranted in such a 
passion; how, with much thinking, she had resolved that it would be unwise to 
take him at his first word, and had thought it better that he should return to 
London, and then think over it; how she had almost repented of her courage 
when she had feared, during those long summer days, that he would forget her ; 
and how her heart had leapt for joy when her old friend had told her that he was 
coming. 

* And yet,” said he, “ you were not glad to see me!” 

* Oh, was I not glad? You cannot understand the feelings of a girl who has 
lived secluded as I have done. Glad is no word for the joy I felt. But it was 
not seeing you that I cared for so much. It was the knowledge that you were 
near me once again. I almost wish now that I had not seen you till to-morrow.” 
But as she spoke she pressed his arm, and this caress gave the lie to her last words. 

* No, do not come in to-night,’ she said, when she reached the little wicket 
that led up to the parsonage. ‘“ Indeed you shall not. [could not behave myself 
properly if you did.” 

* But I don’t want you to behave properly.” 

* Oh! I am to keep that for London, am [? But, nevertheless, Captain 
Broughton, I will not invite you either to tea or to supper to-night.” 

* Surely | may shake hands with your father.” 

* Not to-night—not till—. John, I may tell him, may I not? I must tell 
him at once.” 

** Certainly,” said he. 

* And then you shall see him to-morrow. Let me see—at what hour shall I 
bid you come ?”’ 

* To breakfast.” 

*“ No, indeed. What on earth would your aunt do with her broiled turkey and 
the cold pie ? - I have got no cold pie for you.” 

** T hate cold pie.” 

“ What a pity! But, John, I should be forced to leave you directly after 
breakfast. Come down—come down at two, or three; and then I will go back 
with you to Aunt Penelope. I must see her to-morrow.” And soat last the matter 
was settled, and the happy Captain, as he left her, was hardly resisted in his 
attempt to press her lips to his own. 

When she entered the parlour in which her father was sitting, there still were 
Gribbles and Poulter discussing some knotty point of Devon lore. So Patience 
took off her hat, and sat herself down, waiting till they should go. For full an 
hour she had to wait, and then Gribbles and Poulter did go. But it was not in 
such matters as this that Patience Woolsworthy was impatient. She could wait, 
and wait, and wait, curbing herself for weeks and months, while the thing waited 
for was in her eyes good ; but she could not curb her hot thoughts or her hot 
words when things came to be discussed which she did not think to be good. 

“ Papa,” she said, when Gribbles’ long-drawn last word had been spoken at 
the door. ‘* Do you remember how I asked you the other day what you would 
say if I were to leave you?”’ . 

“ Yes, surely,” he replied, looking up at her in astonishment. 

“ T am going to leave you now,’ she said. ‘“‘ Dear, dearest father, how am I 
to go from you?” 

* Going to leave me,” said he, thinking of her visit to Helpholme, and thinking 
of nothing else. 

Now there had been a story about Helpholme. That bed-ridden old lady there 
had a stalwart son, who was now the owner of the Helpholme pastures. But 
though owner in fee of all those wild acres and of the cattle which they sup- 
ported, he was not much above the farmers around him, either in manners or 
education. He had his merits, however; for he was honest, well to do in the 
world, and modest withal. How strong love had grown up, springing from 
neighbourly kindness, between our Patience and his mother, it needs not here to 
tell; but rising from it had come another love—or an ambition which might have 
grown to love. The young man, after much thought, had not dared to speak to 
Miss Woolsworthy, but he had sent a message by Miss Le Smyrger. If there 
could be any hope for him, he would present himself as a suitor—on trial. He 
did not owe a shilling in the world, and had money by him—saved. He wouldn't 
ask the parson for a shilling of fortune. Such had been the tenor of his message, 
and Miss Le Le Smyrger had delivered it faithfully. ‘‘ He does not mean it,’ 
Patience had said with her stern voice. ‘‘ Indeed he does, my dear. You may 
be sure he is in earnest,’ Miss Le Smyrger had replied; “‘and there is not an 
honester man in these parts.” 

“ Tell him.” said Patience, not attending to the latter portion of her friend's 
last speech, “that it cannot be,—make him understand, you know—and tell him 
The matter had, at any rate, 


, 


also that the matter shall be thought of no more.’ 


been spoken of no more, but the young farmer still remained a bachelor, and 
Helpholme still wanted a mistress. But all this came back upon the parson’s 
mind when his daughter told him that she was about to leave him. 
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** Yes, dearest,” she said; and as she spoke, she now knelt at his knees. “I 
have been asked in marriage, and ] have given myself away.” 

“« Well, my love, if you will be happy ; 

“T hope I shall; I think I shall. But ron, papa ? 

You will not be far from us.”’ 

““ Oh, yes; in London.” 

“In London?” 

“« Captain Broughton lives in London generaily.”’ 

“ And has Captain Broughton asked you to marry him?” 

“ Yes, papa—who else? Is he not good® Will younot love him? Oh, papa, 
do not say that I am wrong to love him ?” 

He never told her his mistake, or explained to her that he had not thought it 
possible that the high-placed son of the London great man should have fallen in 
love with his undowered daughter; but he embraced her, and told her, with all 
hus enthusiasm, that he rejoiced in her joy, and would be happy in her happiness. 
“ My own Patty,” he said, “J have ever known that you were too good for this 
And then the evening wore away into the night, with many 





*? 


life of ours here.”’ 
tears but stil] with much happiness. 

Captain Broughton, as he walked back to Oxney Combe, made up his mind 
that he would say nothing on the matter to his aunt till the next morning. He 
wanted to think over it all, and to think it over, if possible, by himself. He had 
taken a step in life, the most important that a man is ever called onto take, and 
he had to reflect whether or no he had taken it with wisdom. 

‘** Have you seen her?’ said Miss Le Smyrger, very anxiously, when he came 
into the drawing-room. 

“ Miss Woolsworthy you mean,” said he. “Yes, I’ve seen her. As 1 found 
her out I took a long walk and happened to meet her. Do you know, aunt, | 
think I'll go to bed; I was up at tive this morning, and have been on the move 
ever since.” 

Miss Le Smyrger perceived that she was to hear nothing that evening, so she 
handed him his candlestick and allowed him to go to his room. 

But Captain Broughton did not immediately retire to bed, nor when he did so 
was he able to sleep at once. Had this step that he had taken been a wise one ? 
He was not a man who, in worldly matters, had allowed things to arrange them- 
selves for him, as is the case with so many men. He had formed views for 
himself, and had a theory of life. Money for money’s sake he had declared to 
himself to be bad. Money, as a concomitant to things which were in themselves 
good, he had declared to himself to be good also. That concomitant in this 
affair of his marriage, he had now missed. Well; he had made up his mind to 
that, and would put up with the loss. He had means of living of his own, though 
means not so extensive as might have been desirab'e. That it would be weil for 
him to become a married man, looking merely to that state of life as opposed to 
his present state, he had fully resolved. On that point, therefore, there was 
nothing to repent. That Patty Woolsworthy was good, afectionate, clever, and 
beautiful he was satliciently satisfied. It would be odd indeed if he were not so 
tatisfied now, seeing that for the last four months he had declared to himself daily 
that she was so with many inward asseverations. And yet though he repeated 
now again that he was satisfied, I do not think that he was so fully satisfied of it 
as he had been throughout the whole of those fourmonths. Itis sad to say so, but 
| fear—I fear that such was the case. When you have your plaything how much 
of the anticipated pleasure vanishes, especially if it have been won easily! 

He had told none of his family what were his intentions in this second visit to 
Devonshire, and now he had to bethink himself whether they would be satisfied. 
What would his sister say, she who had married the Honourable Augustus 
Gumbleton, gold-stick-in-waiting to Her Majesty's Privy Council? Would she 
receive Patience with open arms, and make much cf her about London? And 
then how far would London snit Patience, or would Patience suit London ? 
There would be much for him to do in teaching her, and it would be well for him 
to set about the lesson without loss of time. So far he got that night, but when 
the morning came he went a step further, and began mentally to criticise her 
manner to himself. It had been very sweet, that warm, that full, that ready 
declaration of love. Yes; it had been very sweet; but—but— ; when, after her 
tittle jokes, she did confess her love, had she not been a little too free for feminine 
excellence ? A man likes to be told that he is loved, but he hardly wishes that 
the girl he is to marry should fling herself at his head ! 

Ah me! yes; it was thus he argued to himse!f as on that morning he went 
through the arrangements of his toilet. ‘Then he was a brute,” you say, my 
pretty reader. I have never said that he was nota brute. But this I remark, 
that many such brutes are to be met with in the beaten paths of the world’s high 
highway. When Patience Wooisworthy had answered him coldly, bidding him 
yo back to London and think over his love; while it seemed from her manner that 
at any rate as yet she did not care for him; while he was absent from her, and, 
therefore, longing for her, the possession of her charms, her talent, and bright 
honesty of purpose had seemed to him a thing most desirable. Now they were 
his own. They had, in fact, been his own from the first. The heart of this 
country-bred girl had fallen at the first word from his mouth. Had she not so 
confessed to him’ She was very nice,—very nice indeed. He loved her dearly. 
But had he not sold himself too cheaply ? 

I by no means say that he was not a brute. But whether brute or no he was 
an honest man, and had no remotest dream, either then, on that morning, or 
during the following days on which such thoughts pressed more thickly on his 
mind—of breaking away from his pledged word. At breakfast on that morning 
he told all to Miss Le Smyrger, and that lady, with warm and gracious intentions, 
confided to him her purpose regarding her property. ‘“‘] have always regarded 
Patience as my heir,’ she said, ‘and shall do so still.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Captain Broughton. 

“But it is a great, great pleasure to me to think that she will give back the 
little property to my sister’s child. You will have your mother’s, and thus it will 
all come together again.” 























“Ah!” said Captain Broughton. He had his own ideas about property, and 
did not, even under existing circumstances, like to hear that his aunt considered 
herself at liberty to leave the acres away to one who was by blood quite a stranger 
to the family. 

“ Does Patience know of this ?” he asked. 

“Not a word,” said Miss Le Smyrger. And then nothing more was said upon 
the subject. 

©n that afternoon he went down and received the parson’s benediction ang 
congratulations with a good grace. Patience said very little on the occasion, and 
indeed was absent during the greater part of the interview. The two lovers then 
walked up to Oxney Combe, and there were more benedictions and more con. 
gratulations. ‘ All went merry as a marriage bell,” at any rate as far as’ Patience 
was concerned. Not a word had yet fallen from that dear mouth, not a look had 
yet come over that handsome face, which tended in any way to mar her bliss, 
Her first day of acknowledged love was a day altogether happy, and when she 
prayed for him as she knelt beside her bed there was no feeling in her mind that 
any fear need disturb her joy. 

I will pass over the next three or four days very quickly, merely saving that 
Patience did not find them so pleasant as that first day after her engagement, 
There was something in her lover’s manner,—something which at first she could 
not define,—which by degrees seemed to grate against her feelings. He was 
sufficiently affectionate, that being a matter on which she did not require much 
demonstration ; but joined to his affection there seemed to be——; she hardly 
liked to suggest to herself a harsh word, but could it be possible that he was 
beginning to think that she was not good enough for him? And then she asked 
herself the question—was she good enough for him? If there were doubt 
about that, the match should be broken off, though she tore her own heart out in 
the struggle. The truth, however, was this,—that he had begun that teaching 
which he had already found to be so necessary. Now, had any one essayed to 
teach Patience German or mathematics, with that young lady’s free consent, I 
believe that she would have been found a meek scholar. But it was not probable 
that she would be meek when she found a self-appointed tutor teaching her 
manners and conduct without her consent. 

So matters went on for four or five days, and on the evening of the fifth day, 
Captain Broughton and his aunt drank tea at the parsonage. Nothing very 
especial occurred; but as the parson and Miss Le Smyrger insisted on playing 


‘backgammon with devoted perseverance during the whole evening, Broughton 


had a good opportunity of saying a word or two about those changes in his lady- 
love which a life in London would require—and some word he said also—some 
single slight word, as to the higher station in life to which he would exalt his 
bride. Patience bore it—for her father and Miss Le Smyrger were in the room—- 
she bore it well, speaking no syllable of anger, and enduring, for the moment, the 
implied scorn of the old parsonage. Then the evening broke up, and Captain 
Broughton walked back to Oxney Combe with his aunt. “ Patty,” her father said 
to her before they went to bed, “he seems to me to be a most excellent young 
man.” Dear papa,’ she answered, kissing him. ‘ And terribly deep in love,” 
said Mr. Woolsworthy. ‘Oh, I don’t know about that,’ she answered, as sh 

left him with her sweetest smile. But though she could thus smile at her father’s 


joke, she had already made up her mind that there was still something to be 


learned as to her promised husband before she could place herself altogether in 
his hands. She would ask him whether he thought himself Hable to injury from 
this proposed marriage ; and though he should deny any such thought, she would 
know from the manner of his denial what his true feelings were. 

And he, too, on that night, during his silent walk with Miss Le Smyrger, had 
entertained some similar thoughts. “I fear she is obstinate,’ he had said to 
himself, and then he had half accused her of being sullen also. “If that be her 
temper, what a life of misery I have before me!” 

“ Have you fixed a day yet?” his aunt asked him as they came near to her 
house, 

“No, not yet: I don’t know whether it will suit me to fix it before I leave.” 

* Why, it was but the other day you were in such a hurry.” 

* Ah—yes—I have thought more about it since then.” 

J] should have imagined that this would depend on what Patty thinks,” said 
Miss Le Smyrger, standing up for the privileges of her sex. ‘It is presumed 
that the gentleman is always ready as soon as the lady will consent. 

‘Yes, in ordinary cases it is so; but when a girl is taken out of her own 
sphere —” 

‘‘Her own sphere! Let me caution you, Master John, not to talk to Patty 
about her own sphere.” 

““ Aunt Penepole, as Patience is to be my wife and not yours, I must claim 
permission to speak to her on such subjects as may seem suitable to me.”’ And 
then they parted—not in the best humour with each other. 

On the following day Captain Broughton and Miss Woolsworthy did not meet 
till the evening. She had said, before those few ill-omened words had passed her 
lever’s lips, that she would probably be at Miss Le Smyrger’s house on the fol- 
lowing morning. Those ill-omened words did pass her lover's lips, and then she 
remained at home. This did not come from sullenness, nor even from anger, but 
from a conviction that it would be well that she should think much before she 
met him again. Nor was he anxious to hurry a meeting. His thought—his base 
thought—was this; that she would be sure to come up to the Combe after him ; 
but she did not come, and therefore in the evening he went down to her, and 
asked her to walk with him. 

They went away by the path that led to Helpholme, and little was said between 
them till they had walked some mile together. Patience, as she went along the 
path, remembered almost to the letter the sweet words which had greeted her 
ears as she came down that way with him on the night of his arrival; but he 
remembered nothing of that sweetness then. Had he not made an ass of him- 
self during these last six months? That was the thought which very much had 
possession of his mind. 
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“ Patience,” he said at last, having hitherto spoken only an indifferent word 
now and again since they had left the parsonage, “ Patience, I hope you 
realize the importance of the step which you and I are about to take ?” 

«“ Of course I do,’ she answered: “what an odd question that is for you to 
ask!” 

“ Becaase,” said he, “ sometimes I almost doubt it. It seems to me as though 
you theught you could remove yourself from here to your new home with no 
more trouble than when you go from home up to the Combe.” 

“ Is that meant for a reproach, John ?”’ 

“ No, not for a reproach, but for advice. Certainly not for a reproach.” 

“7 am glad of that.” 

“ But I should wish to make you think how great is the leap in the world 
which you are about to take.” Then again they walked on for many steps before 
she answered him. 

“ Tel] me, then, John,” she said, when she had sufficiently considered what 
words she would speak ;—and as she spoke a dark bright colour suffused her faco, 
and her eyes flashed almost with anger. ‘“ What leap do you mean? Do you 
mean a leap upwards ?” 

“ Well, yes; I hope it wiil be so.” 

“In one sense, certainly, it would be a ieap upwards. To be the wife of the 
man J loved; to have the privilege of holding his happiness in my hand; to 
know that I was his own—the companion whom he had chosen out of all the 
world—that would, indeed, be a leap upward; a leap almost to heaven, if all that 
were so. But if you mean upwards in any other sense P 

“T was thinking of the sodial scale.” 

“Then, Captain Broughton, your thoughts were doing me dishonour.”’ 

“ Doing you dishonour!”’ 

“Yes, doing me dishonour. That your father is, in the world’s esteem, a 
vreater man than mine is doubtless true enough. That you, as a man, are richer 
than I am as a woman is doubtless also true. But you dishonour me, and 
yourself also, if these things can weigh with you now.” 

“ Patience,—I think you can hardly know what words you are saying to 





me. 

“ Pardon me, but I think Ido. Nothing that you can give me—no gifts of 
that description—can weigh aught against that which I am giving you. If you 
had all the wealth and rank of the greatest lord in the land, it would count as 
nothing in such a scale. If—as I have not doubted—if in return for my heart 
you have given me yours, then—then—then you have paid me fully. But 
when gifts such as those are going, nothing else can count even as a make- 
weight.” 

“J do not quite understand you,” he answered, after a pause. “fear you are 
a little high-flown.” And then, while the evening was still early, they walked 
back to the parsonage almost without ancther word. 

Captain Broughton at this time had only one more full day to remain at Oxney 
Colne. On the afternoon following that he was to go as far as Exeter, and thence 
return to London. Of course it was to be expected, that the wedding day would 
be fixed before he went, and much had been said about it during the first day or 
two of his engagement. Then he had pressed for an earix time, and Patience, 
with a girl’s usual diffidence, had asked for some little delay. But now nothing 
was said on the subject; and how was it probable that such a matter could be 
settled after such a conversation as that which I have related? That evening, 
Miss Le Smyrger asked whether the day had been fixed. “ No,’ said Captain 
Broughton harshly ; “ nothing has been fixed.” ‘“ But it will be arranged before 
you go.” ‘ Probably not,’ he said; and then the subject was dropped for the 
time. 

“ John,” she said, just before she went to bed, “‘if there be anything wrong 
between you and Patience, I conjure you to tell me.” 

* You had better ask her,’ he replied. ‘‘I can tell you nothing.” 

On the following morning he was much surprised by seeing Patience on the 
uravel path before Miss Le Smyrger’s gate immediately after breakfast. He 
went to the door to open it for her, and she, as she gave him her hand, told him 
‘hat she came up to speak to him. There was no hesitation in her manner, nor 
any look of anger in her face. But there was in her gait and form, in her voice 
and countenance, a fixedness of parpose which he had never seen before, or at 
any rate had never acknowledged. 

“ Certainly,” said he. “Shail I come out with you, or will you come up 
stairs ?” 

“We can sit down in the summer-house,’ she said; and thither they both 
went. 

“Captain Broughton,” she said—and she began her task the moment that they 
were both seated—“ You and I have engaged ourselves as man and wife, but 
perhaps we have been over rash.”’ 

‘“ How so?” said he. 

“It may be—and indeed I will say more—it is the case that we have made 
this engagement without knowing enough of each other’s character.” 

‘ T have not thought so.” 

“ The time will perhaps come when you will so think, but for the sake of all 
that we most value, let it come before it is too late. What would be our fate— 
low terrible would be our misery, if such a thought should come to either of us 
after we have linked our lots together.” 

There was a solemnity about her as she thus spoke which almost repressed 
him,—which for a time did prevent him from taking that tone of authority 
which on such a subject he would choose to adopt. But he recovered himself, 
“I hardly think that this comes well from you,” he said. 

“From whom else should it come? Who else can fight my battle for me ; 
and, John, who else can fight that same battle on your behalf? I tell you this, 
that with your mind standing towards me as it does stand at present you could 
iot give me your hand at the altar with true words and a happy conscience. Is 
‘{ not true? You have half repented of your bargain already. Is it not so? 





He did not answer her; but getting up from h's seat walked to the front of the 
summer-house, and stood there with his back turned upon her. It was not that 
he meant to be ungracious, but in truth he did not know how to answer her. He 
had half repented of his bargain. 

“John,” she said, getting up and following him so that she could put her 
hand upon his arm, “I have been very angry with you.” 

“ Angry with me!” he said, turning sharp upon her. 

‘* Yes, angry with you. You would have treated me like achild. But that feel- 
ing bas gone now. Iamnot angry now. There is my hand ;—the hand of a 
friend. Let the words that have been spoken between us be as though they had 
not been spoken. Let us both be free.” 

“Do you mean it?” he asked. 

*‘ Certainly I mean it.” As she spoke these words her eyes were filled with 
tears in spite of all the efforts she could make to restrain them; but he was not 
looking at her, and her efforts had sufficed to prevent any sob from being audible. 

“ With all my heart,’ he said; and it was manifest from his tone that he had 
no thought of her happiness as he spoke. It was true that she had been angry 
with him—angry, as she had herself declared ; but nevertheless, in what she had 
said and what she had done, she had thought more of his happiness than of her 
own. Now she was angry once again. 

“ With all your heart, Captain Broughton! Well, so be it. If with all your 
heart, then is the necessity so much the greater. You go to-morrow. Shall we 
say farewell now ?”’ 

** Patience, I am not going to be lectured.” 

“ Certainly not by me. Shall we say farewell now ? ” 

“ Yes, if you are determined.” 

“Tam determined. Farewell, Captain Broughton. You have all my wishes 
for your happiness.” And she held out her hand to him. 

** Patience!” he said. And he looked at her with a dark frown, as though he 
would strive to frighten her into submission. If so, he might have saved himself 
any such attempt. , 

* Farewell, Captain Broughton. Give me your hand, for I cannot stay.” He 
gave her his hand, hardly knowing why he did so. She lifted it to her lips and 
kissed it, and then, leaving him, passed from the su:mmer-house down through 
the wicket-gate, and straight home to the parsonaye. 

During the whole of that day she said no word to anyone of what had occurred. 
When she was once more at home she went about her household affairs as she 
had done on that day of his arrival. When she sat down todinner with her father 
he observed nothing’to make him think that she was unhappy; nor during the 
eyening was there any expression in her face, or any tone in her voice, which 
excited his attention. On the following morning Captain Broughton called at the 
parsonage, and the servant-girl brought word to her mistress that he was in the 
parlour. But she would not see him. ‘‘ Laws, miss, you ain't a quarrelled with 
your beau ?” the poor girl said. ‘“ No, not quarrelled,” she said; “but give him 
that.” It was a scrap of paper containing a word or two in pencil. “ It is 
better that we should not meet again. God bless you.” And from that day to 
this, now more than ten years, they never have met.” 

* Papa,’ she said to her father that afternoon, “dear papa, do not be angry 
with me. It is all over between me and John Broughton. Dearest, you and I 
wil] not be separated.” 

It would be useless here to tell how great was the old man’s surprise and how 
true his sorrow. As the tale was told to him no cause was given for anger with 
anyone. Not a word was spoken against the suitor who had on that day 
returned to London with a full conviction that now at least he was relieved 
from his engagement. “ Patty, my darling child,’ he said, “‘ may God grant 
that it be for the best!” 

‘It is for the best,” she answered stoutly. ‘For this place I am fit; and J 
much doubt whether I am fit for any other.” 

On that day she did not see Miss Le Smyrger, but on the following morning, 
knowing that Captain Broughton had gone off,—having heard the wheels of the 
carriage as they passed by the parsonage gate on his way to the station,—she 
walked up to the Combe. 

“ He has told yon, I suppose ¢”’ eaid she. - 

“Yes,” said Miss Le Smyrger. ‘“ And I will never see him again unless he 
asks your pardon on his knees. I have told him so. | would not even give him 
my hand as he went.” 

“* But why so, thou kindest one? The fault was mine more than his.” 

“] understand. I have eyes im my head,’ said the old maid. “I have 
watched him for the last four or five days. If you could have kept the truth to 


, 


yourself and bade him keep off from you, he would have been at your feet now, 
licking the dust from your slives.” 

“ But, dear friend, I do not want a man to lick dust from my shoes.”’ 

“ Ah, you are a fool. You do not know the value of your own wealth.” 

“True; I have been a fool. I was a fool to think that one coming from such 
n life as he has led could be happy with such as Iam. I know the truth now. 
| have bought the lesson dearly,—but perhaps not too dearly, seeing that it will 
never be forgotten.” 

There was but little more said about the matter between our three friends at 
Oxney Colne. What, indeed, could be said ? Miss Le Sinyrger for a year or two 
still expected that her nephew would return and claim bis bride; but he has 
never done so, nor has there been any correspondence between them. Patience 
Woolsworthy had learned her lesson dearly. She had given her whole heart to 
the man; and, though she so bore herseif that no one was aware of the violence 
of the struggle, nevertheless the struggle within her bosom was very violent. 
She never told herself that she had done wrong; she never regretted her loss; 
He also had loved her, but he 
was not capable of a love which could much injure his daily peace. Her daily 


but yet—yet !—the loss was very hard to bear. 


peace was gone for many a day to come. 
Her father is still living; bat there 1s a curste now in the parish. In conjunc- 
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tion with him and with Miss Le Smyrger she spends her time in the concerns of 
the parish. In her own eyes she is a confirmed old maid ; and such is my opinion 
also. The romance of her life was played out in that summer. She never sits 
now lonely on the hill-side thinking how much she might do for one whom she 
really joved. But with a large heart she loves many, and, with no romance, she 
works hard to lighten the burdens of those she loves. 

As for Captain Broughton, all the world knows that he did marry that great 
heiress with whom his name was once before connected, and that he is now 4 
useful member of Parliament, working on committees three or four days a week 
with a zeal that is indefatigable. Sometimes, not often, as he thinks of Patience 
Woolsworthy a smile comes across his face. 





“LA FRANCE, ROME, ET LITALIE.”* 
SYNOPSIS OF BISHOP OF ORLEANS’ ANSWER TO THE IMPERIAL 
PAMPHLET. 


Ix our last number we attempted to give a complete view of the celebrated 
French pamphlet by M. de La Guéronniére, preserving throughout the chain 
of argument. The clergy, who were chiefly concerned in the attack of the 
imperial pamphleteer, have lost no time in drawing up a counter-manifesto, and 
M. Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, has undertaken to be the interpreter of their 
sentiments. We purpose to attempt for the reply, what we did for the pamphlet, 
and to present our readers with a connected epitome of the whole. The preface 
is brief but unctuously pregnant. Of course it begins with sorrow pver the 
melancholy part the imperial director of the press has thought fit to play. When 
did a clerical antagonist ever refrain from the “argumentum de dolore ad 
dolorem ?’ When infallibility keeps its temper, of course nothing remains bu 
divinest grief to begin with, and as temper cannot last for ever, holy violence for 
an ending :— 

“T have only just read your new production, Monsieur le Vicomte, ‘ La France| Rome, et 
I'Italie,’ and I feel myself profoundly grieved to see such a cause upheld by you. I am especially 
afflicted, when I reflect, nof upon your talent, but upon your character, and upon your functions. 
Director of the Press, you are necessarily authorized by Monsieur le Ministre de | Intérienur. 
Hitherto the veil which hung over your anonymous pamphlets, left us the forlorn solace of a 
doubt. Now we have the certainty that the Government itself thinks proper to denounce an 
unhappy Pontiff to the world, by the pen of a Councillor of State.” 

The position in which you place the Bishops is doubly lamentable, sir. You 
condemn us to wade after you through all the dirt of pamphleteering, and you 
compel us to speak of our Pontiff, our father, not as bishops, not as sons, but as 
journalists. Nor is that all. Every day brings back the burden of your accusa- 
tion —that we are traitors to our government, enemies to our country, and the 
tools of a foreign chief. Permit me to tell you, that when you thus accuse us, 
you yourself infringe your country’s laws. There is in France a law, a respecta- 
ble constitution, the work of the first founder of the Napoleonic dynasty—a 
modern law,avhich consecrates the fruit of Time—melancholy waif of so many 
revolutions—and that is the Concordat. Under the Concordat, the bishops have 
two chiefs—one spiritual, the other temporal. Our temporal sovereign nomi- 
nates, our spiritual chief institutes us. Thus the Concordat acknowledges two 
powers, and defines our twofold duty. When, sir, have we departed from it ? 
Is it in our sympathy for our recognized and appointed spiritual head? You say, 
sir, that the Pope and the Bishops are yorerned by a faction, and to that you 
trace all the evils you deplore. Permit me to charge you, sir, to speak more 
clearly. What faction do you mean? It is convenient enough to say, the king 
can do no wrong, and yet does all the good; so when he sins of course his 
friends have done it. This is the fiction you apply to us. The overwhelming 
manifestations in favour of the Pope displayed not in France only, but from one 
end of the world to the other—in Ireland, England, Spain, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, Bavaria, universal Germany, Savoy, even Piedmont and universal 
Italy ; not only in Europe, but in America, the United States, Mexico, and 
Brazil—everywhere, in short;+ this immense manifestation you are pleased to 
call a party manceuvre. 

But you contradict yourself. Do you forget that you yourself point out how 
this question of Rome “alarms faith, and stirs everything most vital in human 
nature? Are the priesthood alone exempt from the deepest feelings in humanity ? 


No, sir, all you say only proves that this mighty question has the privilege of | 


disturbing your conscience no less than ours. Was there less alarm in 1848 and 
si? And now, when you see our Piedmontese ally making brutal onslaught 
on the Papal States, are we to shut our eyes and forsake all our duties ? 

“That faction,’ say you, “has trafficked in charity itself and transformed vast 
associations and sublime texts into the sophisms of ambition to snare generous 


souls.’ What on earth do you mean?’ You borrow calumnies from a journal 
called the Siécle and add never a proof. Where are your credentials, where are 
your facts r Of one thing, sir, you may rest assured, there is no such thing, 
there can be no such thing as a Catholic party! There are Catholics in every 


party. At critical moments they may unite. Some are more influential than 
others. The gratitude of the Church acknowledges especially two— Monsieur 
de Montalembert and Monsieur de Falloux.’’ Confess that you point to them 
when you say “that there were men,” &c. &c. And do these distinguished sons 
of the Church really belong to one party ? You know they do not. 

Yow are doubtless surprised that | name proper names. When I read your 
aspersions IT wonder that you dowot. But of these men, whom I name, whom 
you do not name, and all those who, in answer to your anonymous diatribes, have 
signed their own writings, is it true that they have led the Court of Rome and 
the French clergy ? Is it true that they have preached resistance to every reform ? 
Surely, sir, your memory or your pen is infelicitous. To these men the Emperor 
owes all the glory of the expedition to Rome ; these are the men who have never 
inculeate the union of religion and liberty; yet these are 
the men who, during the last ten years, have had the least influence (I do not 
say over the Holy See, ever most “inaccessible to influences,”) but upon the 
clergy in France. I blush, for my part, to think how little. There was another, 
a jubilant school, who basked in the sunshine of prosperity. That school was all 
your own. To that school you owe the triumphant passage of the Emperor 
through the ranks of the pious Bretons, whom M. de Grammont so pleasantly 
ridicules. That was the school that faithfully joined you, sir, in withstanding 
reform. The party you malign, far from opposing reform, constantly and re- 
spectfully solicited reform, and for its pains was forsaken by the clergy, forgotten, 
misconstrued, attacked, almost repudiated. 

With the war of Italy commences another situation. An immense party arises, 
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immense indeed—for it comprises the whole of the French Church. Withsincere 
sympathies for Italy it unites an ardent prayer for the power of the Pope. This 
party contains, in a word, every man worth mentioning in the world, for what 
man of worth does not see that if the Pope does not govern he must obey? Alj 
these voices joined to ours, disturb your comfort, and you talk of a coalition 
between the sons of the Crusaders and the sons of Voltaire. But if, as you say, 
“a character of universality inherently belongs to the spiritual independence of 
the Head of the Church;’’* if, as you again say, “the temporal independence of 
the Pope is a pledge of his spiritual independence,” how, in good faith, are you 
astonisked at the universal explosion of sympathy in the cause of the Pope ? 

The truth is, that to be in favour here of the Pope and the Catholics it is not 
even necessary to be a Christian. A man need only be commonly respectable 
(honnéte homme). And pray, sir, who was at the head of this immense party ? 
The Emperor himself. Before the war his Majesty solemnly declared that he was 
“ not going into Italy to shake the power of the Pope.’ Again, that the “object 
of the war is to give Italy to herself, not to change her master.” And again after 
the war the Emperor told us that “facts spoke sufficiently plain for themselves, 
that he had since eleven years past upheld in Rome the power of the Pope, and 
that the past must be a pledge for the future.” So much for the Emperor. But 
his “‘ Ministre des Cultés’’ said emphatically, in a special circular: ‘‘ The ruler 
who has reinstated the Holy Father in the Vatican, desires (veut) that the supreme 
head of the Church be respected in ALL HIs RIGHTS OF TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY.” 

On the 30th April, 1859, in answer to the fears of a Catholic deputy, Monsieur 
le Président du Conseil d’Etat declares that the Government will take every 
measure necessary to ensure the security and independence of the Holy Father. 
A year later, on the 12th April, 1860, M. Baroche repeated the same words with 
singular gravity. And in support of the declaration, the President of the Council 
of State added, in categorical terms:—‘‘ The French Government considers the 
temporal power to be an essential condition of the independence of the Holy See. 

The temporal power cannot be destroyed. It must be seriously exercised. 
The expedition of 1849 was to re-establish that power.” Not only so, but M. Jules 
Favre having thought himself warranted in observing that the Emperor had long 
ago, and by all his actions, condemned the temporal power of the Papacy, Mon- 
sieur le Président protested that “the Emperor had himself repelled, in a manner 
not less noble than solemn, this unconscionable accusation.” 

In the face of this unanimous chorus of voices, speaking so clearly and so 
loud, if any one had come to me and said—“ All that simply means: France, 
holding the person of Pius [X., will let Piedmont have her own way against the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope—invade his States, crush his defenders, encamp 
at his gates, declare that she requires possession of the Eternal City, and that, 
too, within six months,’”’—eh, bien! in my soul and conscience, I hereby declare 
that I never thought it possible that a more deadly insult could be put upon the 
loyalty and honour of the government of a great country. And now, when at 
length I am compelled to understand all the statements which I have recorded 
in that sense—Eh, bien! je le déclare encore—I am confounded (ma conscience 
est stupéfaite).+ 

It has, indeed, been said, that the best intentions were modified by the irre- 
sistible force of events. Let us examine these events. You tell them, sir, after 
your own fashion.— But I follow you. You compel me in treading in your foot- 
steps to do more politics than I ever did in my life. But I act under compulsion, 
do I not’ You compel me. I appeal to yourself.§ 

What is the situation? And let me ask, first of all, what honest man will 
believe that a tittle could be done in Italy without the consent of France ? 

Would the mishaps of the Pope be possible against the will of France? 
What reasonable man will avow the opinion? The dilemma is inevitable. Eithe 
the sword of France is weak, or if strong, her policy is deplorably feeble. But 
no. Not aman doubts the omnipotence of France, nor of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of France, whenever its policy is on a level with its sword. Alas! the 
Government felt the power of the dilemma only too well. Hence the explanations, 
Monsieur le Directeur de la Presse, of which you craved to be the interpreter. 
And to what do they amount ? 

*« France has been drawn into Italy against her will. France went there full of solicitude for 
the rights of the Holy Father. Austria deserted her post. The populations rose in rebellion. 
Then it was the Emperor besought the Pope to make reforms and sacrifices, and then he pro- 
»osed the Vicariat of the King of Sardinia over the Romagnas. The Pope accepted nothing. 
‘he Piedmontese invaded the Pontifical territory, the Emperor's Government blamed the step, 
withdrew his ambassador, doubled his garrison, but for all he could do he could not prevent the 


Pope, who had failed in opportunely conceding the necessary reforms, from incurring a common 
fate with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Duke of Modena, the King of Naples, &c.” 


If we add a few bitter insinuations and superfluous amplifications, Monsieur le 
Vicomte, that is all you have written. 

I am not concerned to defend the Austrians. I will only observe, however, 

that Prince Napoleon, commanding the 5th corps d’armée, declared, in a report 
inserted in the Monitevr, that his manoeuvres had compelled the Austrians to 
tive, 
Accordingly, Iam a little surprised to hear you twit Pius IX. with having 
been left in the lurch by all the world, including the Austrians. Be this as 
it may, the first misfortunes of the Pepe date from our entrance into Italy. 
And is it true that he could have averted the disasters which followed by 
conceding reforms? What, is the Pope then an enemy to all reform? Has 
M. de la Guéronniére forgotten 1847? The Pope, in the boundless munificence 
of his heart, founded two representative chambers by the side of his Vatican, 
and his prime minister was butchered on the threshold of one of them. In 
the face of this “ horrible thanks,’ what wonder if he began to reflect? Only 
on the 24th of November last did our Emperor himself muster courage to 
restore to our country a feeble part of her ancient institutions. Only three 
months have elapsed since we received this modest boon, and you fall into 
indignation, Morsieur le Vicomte, because the Pope has not a Luxembourg 
and a “ Palais Bourbon”’ echoing with the noise of popular deliberation ! 

When were these reforms to be granted ? When rebellion, in the pay of Sar- 
dinia, had just robbed the Pope of a province ? I appeal to the loyalty of the 
Emperor. If an insurrection had broken out at Lyons or Strasbourg, would he 
have chosen that as the moment for conceding the decree of the 24th of Novem- 


vr 





* True enough. What induced M. de la Guéronniére to say so? The power of the et 
now-a-days is a mere figment, a magnificent bugbear, all jaw and no teeth, but for an o 
venomed fang or two. 


+ When we remember the foul duplicity, true parent of diplomacy, practised by the Papal 
Court upon every power in Europe, under colour of Religion, throughout history, the atrocious 
cruelties, the inconceivable absurdities, the pitiless logic, the merciless ferocity, with which pvor 
innocent victims, often the salt of the earth, nay, whole populations, were hunted down by fire and 
by sword, all the disgusting lessons which, if Protestants practised, they had been only too 
sedulously taught by the hundred-headed Hydra of infallibility, it is not possible, we think, even 
for the kindest and gentlest nature to hear otherwise than with a thrill of grim satisfaction the 
last curse and groan of an effete and rotten hierarchy, haughty, implacable, and double-faced in 
the very midst of its death swoon. 


t Of course infallibility alone has a right to relate events after its own fashion. 
§ Innocent hierarch. 





—— 
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ber? And yet, sir, is it even true, nevertheless, that the Pope has refused to 
rrant reforms ? 

In 1859 the Pope assured the Government of the Emperor that he was bent on 
conferring the boon of reform to his States, comprehending “lay administration, 
financial affairs, justice—all by means of an elective assembly.” Again, the 
treaty of Zurich speaks of the generous intentions already manifested by the 
Pontif. Four months earlier Count Walewski told Lord Cowley that the Pope 
had spontaneously declared himself ready to follow the advice of France. But 
you say that the Holy Father added an impossible condition. Your own Govern- 
ment will answer you: “ That a Government counselled to modify certain insti- 
tutions, should conform to such counsel on the express condition that its integrity 
will be guaranteed, is sufficiently intelligible.” Such were the words of Monsieur 
le Président du Conseil d’ Etat on the 12th April, 1860. Thus, the Pope has not 
refused to grant reforms. But, honestly, let me entreat you to say whether you 
really believe that reforms would have quieted anything. Who was the first 
Sovereign upset ? The Grand Duke of Tuscany, whose rule was the mildest 
imaginable, as Europe well knows. The only thing wanting to liberty—the most 
entire liberty—in Tuscany was THE FORMS. (!) Even these the Grand Duke wished 
to give his country. He intrusted the Marquis of Lajatico with the preparation 
of a constitution, and when that minister set out in quest of his future colleagues, 
where did he find them? Plotting in a corner with the minister of Sardinia, 
M. Buoncompagni. A few days after, Tuscany had ceased to exist. 

Was the King of Naples saved by the constitution he granted? Reforms, 
indeed! As if the question had been of reform and the welfare of nations. 
They went hunting after crowns and insurgent populations, to place those crowns 
not upon the head of a genius beyond comparison, like Napoleon IJ., but ofa 
prince whose only claim is his descent, and who, to become a conqueror, caters 
to demagogues, and tramples upon his equals—his nephew, a widow, a child, 
and an old man. And they wanted reforms! Say, rather, united Rome and 
Italy. For Sardinia and her accomplices, Reform has never been but a pretext. 
Did they not impudently declare, in 1849, that “whatever Pius IX. might do, 
the liberties he granted would be accepted only for the sake of upsettiny him.” 
Did not M. de Cavour’s paper, the “ Risorgimento,” asperse the loyalty of the 
pious Pontiff, and add—* if he grants reforms, it will only be the pagewnt, and 
for the sake of rendering them illusory in practice.’ It is often said Pope Pius Y1. 
gave up a province, why should not Pope Pius IX.? How different are the 
cases! Pope Pius IX. (I beg Christendom’s pardon), was guilty of a mistake. 
He declared war against France. He reaped the consequences. General Bona- 
parte asked him for a province—he gave it; but it was only a province. Pius IX., 
who has not made war, is called upon to surrender a province in the name of a 
principle, which threatens every remaining vestige of his power. Piedmont 
demanded the whole. Soon after, the famous pamphlet, the Pope and the Con- 
gress, proposed to reduce the temporal power to Rome and a garden. 

Look to the facts. Has the Pope ever fairly been offered the option of keeping 
his power at the expense of a province. Never. And the proof of it is that 
Piedmont has never ceased to ask for Rome, Rome itself, not merely the Romagnas. 





No wonder, sir, if one of the papers, which applaud your tract, exclaimed after | 
the occupation of the Romagnas,—“ That is the first stage,’ and then, looking | 


at Rome, ‘‘ the second will lead further.” And another, “It is a first step, but 
a great step.” Since that time everything has answered to your hopes. All the 
stages have been traversed, and only one step remains. No, sir, one man and 
only one has been frank in all this. He at least spoke out plainly enough, and that 
is Garibaldi, ‘The cancer of Papacy must be cut out,” he writes to the students 
of Pavia ** those black gowns must be exterminated.” 

Treading on his heels it was that the Parliament of Turin took the oath * not 
to stop on so fair a path;’”’ that M. de Cavour cried out from the tribune: ‘ In 
six months we shall be in the Eternal City ;” and finally, whenShe made the 
Parliament umpire between himself and Garibaldi, and said, ‘‘ These memorable 
events are the result of our policy not of three months but of twelve yeurs.” 

And after all this, sir, you have the face to call the Pope the great culprit. 
The Government of the Emperor, you say, proposed the system of the Vicariate 
of Victor Emmanuel. Would you counsel the Emperor to accept M. de Joinville 
as Vicar of Algeria? But even M. de Cavour rejects the system in your yellow 
book. Again, you reveal to us for the first time the project of a collective 
quaranty of the Catholic powers. This was somewhat less unreasonable. Not 
the less reasonable the answer of the Pope :— 

** What is the value of your guaranty of one part of my power, when you strip me of the 
other, I have uo objection to reforms, resources, an army, and defenders,—but 1 wish to be 
indepeudent.* 

If that was an illusion, admit that it wasnoble. You twit the Bretons, because 
they are honest Catholics and legitimists. You say that Rome was turned into a 
little Coblentz. Are you in earnest? I defy you to prove that anything was 
attempted against France. You sneer at General de Lamoriciére for not having 
been in the Crimea. He was in Bruxelles exiled by his own Government. 

The Pope’s invitation to the General was an homage to our country. 

In a word, monsieur, I cannot understand your pertinacity about reform, 
unless you wish to fan the vulgar embers of prejudice. It is evident that Pope 
Pius IX, loves reform, that no reforms would have saved him, and that his ruin 
was a foregone conclusion. 

‘The invasion of the Papal provinces, you say, was, in the view of Piedmont, an open attack 
against the reaction, the fountain-head of which was at Rome.” 

Here you are completely and strangely mistaken. The official version differs 
very completely from your own. M,. Thouvenel, in his despatch of the 18th 
October, 1860, writing to the diplomatic agents of France, informs them that 
he is authorized by His Majesty to relate exactly what passed between him at 
Chambéry and the envoys of Victor Emmanuel, Farini, and the General Cialdini. 

Garibaldi, we learn, was on his way through the Roman States, and this last stage accom- 
plished, an attack against Venetia could no longer have been prevented. The Cabinet of Turin’s 
only means of forestalling such an eventuality was to enter the Marches and Umbria as soon as 
Garibaldi’s approach should have thrown them into confusion, and, without touching the authority 
4 the Pope, to give battle to the Revolution on the Neapolitan territory, and then immediately to 
defer to a congress the care of fixing the destinies of Italy.” 


And so the same France who once turned Garibaldi out of Rome, allows herself , 


to be persuaded that the insurgent chief is about to march over her barrier, and 
with this fear lowers her sword and authorizes Cialdini to pass the frontier and 
defend her troops. Forgive me, I am compelled to stoop to an expression neither 
episcopal nor politic, a harsh and familiar expression, the only one which ex- 
presses my thought, “We have been fooled.” Yes, twice fooled and duped. 
Duped upon the strength of Garibaldi; duped respecting the intentions of Sar- 
dinia. Look at the result. Garibaldi was not even able to pass the Carigliano. 
Had Sardinia not launched troops to his rescue he was lost. And so far from doing 
battle to the Revolution on Neapolitan ground, the Sardinians crushed the defenders 
ot the Pope in his own territory. But, sir, yon take a most generous delight in 
ventilating Monsieur de Grammont’s despatches and accusing the Pope and the 
Catholics, but you have not a word to spare for the horrors of the Piedmontese 


* Of course he dues. 





invasion:—The summons issued to the Pope to disarm in the midst of invasion,— 
the cowardly aggression without a declaration of war,—the transformation of the 
simplest rights into an insult to national sentiment,—the pretended wrong of 
harbouring foreign troops on the part of those who have Hungarian legions, Eng- 
lish legions, Polish legions in their pay,—the exterminating proclamations, brand- 
ing Frenchmen with the name of “ wretches,’ “murderers,” “ pilferers,’’— 
the King and his ministers talking of those “ Papal hordes commanded by that 
Lamoriciére,’’—a twelve hours’ bombardment despite every law of honour; and, 
if we look towards Sicily and Naples, what do we see ?—the invasion of an allied 
kingdom in time of peace,—the diplomatic comedy of a minister who, while suc- 
cess is doubtful, denies with effrontery his complicity,—the landing of Garibaldi 
protected by English vessels,—the butchery of the prisoners of Milazzo to give a 
‘‘ salutary example,”—and then, all those decrees granted in the name of King 
Victor Emmanuel,—the proclamation of agrarian law,—<he liberation of 1,500 
convicts “on their word of honour,’—the apotheosis of the assassin Agesilaus 
Milano. All these “atrocities,” in a word, as they are called even in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, committed in Sicily, and the hideous spectacle of anarchy and 
depredation—all these are matters which you pass over in convenient silence.* 

And what diplomacy, save English diplomacy, exclaims M. de Lamartine, 
can constrain France to ratify attempts so audacious against the rights of 
nations ? 

Such, sir, is a melancholy history of the woes of the Pope and of Italian events. 
We entered Italy to drive out Austria, and we allowed Revolution to unfold her 
wings. ‘“ How could we,” you constantly answer, “ how could France play a hos- 
tile part against the Italy for whom she had just won her freedom ?”” The answer 
is easy. ‘“ Why did France enter Italy at all?” —To protect Piedmont, invaded 
by Austria. And when Piedmont invaded the Papal territory, why did we not 
oppose Piedmont? One firm syllable had been enough. But under the watch- 
word of ‘ Non-intervention” we assured her impunity. If Cardinal Antonelli is 
obstinate, has M. Cavour been less so? Has Turin accepted your proposals any 
more than Rome? You told Sardinia not to take the Romagnas—she took them ; 
not to take Tuscany—she took Tuscany; the Marches and Umbria—they are 
invaded ; the kingdom of Naples—she has it. As for ourselves, we have certainly 
not been obstinate. We have protested, then yielded, then protested; then saying 
we would ne’er consent, consented. 

But all is not said yet. France, who has unquestionably loved Piedmont more 
than the Pope, can still defend the Pope. Will she do so? Tell us yourself, sir. 
Rend the veil which shrouds your last words. Clear up this unseemly mystery 
and leave those involved sentences and equivocal positions little worthy of your 
position. “Italy and the temporal Papacy,” you say, “ have not yet found the 
conditions of equilibrium.’’ Either these words, sir, have no meaning or they 
imply I know not what impossible combination. It is no longer the question 
whether the Holy Father shall have Rome and a garden. Piedmont demands 
Rome for her Parliament. The Pope, then, will have nothing left but his garden 
and a house.t You know history, Monsieur le Vicomte. Charlemagne would 
not permit the Pope to be his beadsman. The Pope did not choose to be the 
beadsman of the great Napoleon, and you think he wil! consent to become the 
beadsman of Victor Emmanue!! 

If the abolition of that ancient power is what you have decided; if in these 
melancholy times, when the public morality receives amongst us such cruel 
buffets, the most august representative of faith and Christian morality (') must 
be sacrificed—say so. If that is your opinion, defend it. But at the moment, 
when what you write may fill the cup of the unmerited misfortunes of the Pope, 
and encourage France to leave his temporal power to its fate, and determine 
Piedmont to give it a final blow, ah! refrain at least from adding contumely to 
misfortune. 





NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
GENERAL DYSON, 


On Wednesday, the 20th ult., at his residence, 5, Lower Berkeley-street, 
Portman-square, Jeremiah Francis Dyson Esq., of Cowbit, Lincolnshire, 
General in Her Majesty’s Indian Army, and Colonel of the 18th Bombay Native 
Infantry. General Dyson, according to the ‘‘ County Families,” was a son of the 
late James Dyson, Esq., many years Solicitor to the Admiralty, and entered the 
Indian Army in 1797, so that he must have been 80 years of age at the time of his 
decease. He had seen some active service in his day, and became a full General 
in 1854; he was also a magistrate for Lincolnshire. He married 1st, early in 
life, Emma Louisa, daughter of Philip Muntz, Esq., of Sellywick, near Birming- 
ham, by whom he had no issue; and 2nd, in 1854, Augusta, only danghter of 
Charles C. Craven, Esq., late Captain 72nd Highlanders, by whom he has left a 
youthful family. His son, Arthur Francis Hawkes, born in 1855, succeeds, we 
believe to the General’s property. 





HON. C. WROTTESLEY. 


On Sunday, the 24th ult., at Clifton, aged 61, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Charles 
Alexander Wrottesley. He was the second son of the first and late Lord Wrot- 
tesley, by his first wife, Lady Caroline Bennet, eldest daughter of Charles 4th 
Ear! of Tankerville, and next brother of the present peer. Hewas born October 21st, 
1799, and educated at Sandhurst ; he entered the Army in 1817, as Cornet in the 
16th Lancers, and served afterwards in the 29th Regiment of Foot; he became a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army in 1838, and retired from the service in 1548. 
He served with the 16th Lancers at the siege of Bhurtpore in 1825-6. He 
lived and died unmarried. 





F. DANBY, ESQ. 

On Saturday, the 9th ult., at the Shell House, Exmouth, Devon, ayed 68, 
Francis Danby, Esq., A.R.A. He was the son of a small tenant farmer in the 
county of Wexford, where he was born, in 1793. His family removing to Dublin, 
he received in that city the first elements of his art education, and came to London 
to finish his fortunes about forty years ago. He was a constant exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy from 1821 till about 1830, when he took up his residence abroad, 
and his pencil has been also very prolific since his subsequent return to England. 
He was an artist of a poetical and creative genius, and has been advantageously 
compared to Martin, whom, however, he distanced on his own ground. Mr. 
Danby’s fame will, after all, rest mainly on his “ Sunset at Sea after a Storm,” 
one of his earlier, but happiest productions,—a picture which, even alone, would 
have warranted his election into the inner circle of the Academy. Mr. Danby’s 
two sons inherit a fair share of their father’s powers. 





* We omit a similar string of episcopal denunciations, eloquent enough, but immaterial to 
the argument, except so far as they betray the never-failing violence of priestly impotence. 
Unction and Power always go hand in hand in a hierarchy. When a priest is violent, be sure he 
is weak, 

+ Amen, 
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LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


On Friday, the 22nd ult., suddenly, at Audley End, Essex, aged 40, the Right 
Hon. Richard Cornwallis Neville, 4th Lord Braybrooke, of Braybrooke, co. North- 
ampton, and Hereditary Visitor of j 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. He 
was born on the 17th March, 1820, 
and succeeded to the title on the 13th 
March, 1858, on the demise of his 
father, the late lord, who was well 
known as an able and learned anti- 
quary, and as the editor of “ Pepys’ 
Diary.” He married, on the 27th of 
January, 1852, Lady Charlotte Sarah 
Graham Toler, fifth daughterof Hector 
John, second Earl of Norbury, by 
which lady he leaves issue two 
daughters. The deceased baron is 
succeeded by the Hon. Charles Cornwallis Neville (now fifth Baron Bray- 
brooke), born August 29th, 1823, married 9th October, 1819, the Hon. Flo- 
rence Priscilla Alicia Maude, third daughter of Cornwallis, third Viscount 
Hawarden. His preserit lordship has no issue, and the heir presumptive to the 
title consequently is the Hon. and Rev. Latimer Neville, Master of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Heydon and Chishill, Essex, who is-married 
to the eldest daughter of Le Marchant Thomas, Esq., of Billingbeare, Berks, by 
whom he has issue. The title of Braybrooke was conferred in 1788 on John 
Griftin-Whitwell, Esq. (who in 1784 had made good his claim to the Barony of 
Howard de Walden), with remainder to Richard Aldworth Neville, Esq., of 
Stanlake, Oxon, who assumed the surname of Griffin, and who by his marriage 
with the sister of the first Marquis of Buckingham, was father of the nobleman 
above mentioned, who died in 1858. The peer so recently deceased also took a 
great interest in archeological and antiquarian subjects, and read, if we remember 
right, a valuable lecture on rings, at the Literary Institution, Saffron Walden, 
near which town Audley End is situated. 





COUNTESS OF RODEN. 

On Monday, the 25th ult., at Lord Roden’s residence in Cavendish-square, 
aged 66, the Right Hon. the Countess of Roden, from a sudden apoplectic seizure. 
Her ladyship was the Hon. Maria 
Frances Catherine Stapleton, second 
daughter of Thomas, late Lord Le De- 
spencer, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sam. 
Elliot, Esq., of the island of Antigua, 
and sister of Lady Farnham, Lady Emily 
Pakenham,the Hon. and Rev. Sir Francis 
Stapleton, Bart., and the Viscountess 


Midleton. 22 





She was born on the 22 
of September, 1794; and by the Earl « 
Roden (to whom she was married 
1813) she leaves surviving issue Eliza. 
beth, Marchioness of Londonderry, Frau- 
ces, Countess of Gainsborough, La:/: 
Maria Forester, widow of the Hon. Charles W. Forester, Colone! the Hon. 
Strange Jocelyn (who is married to a daughter of Lord Broughton), and the 
Hon. William N. Jocelyn, of the diplomatic service. Her eldest son, Lord Jocelyn, 
some time M.P. for King’s Lynn, died of cholera, in London, in 1851. 








DOWAGER LADY CONGLETON. 


On Saturday, the 16th ult., at Paris, aged 78, the Dowager Lady Congle- 
ton. Her ladyship was Caroline Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Ist Earl of 
Portarlington, and granddaughter of the 3rd 
Earl of Bute. She married, in 180], the 
late Sir Henry B. Parnell, Bart., many years 
M.P. for Queen's County, Dundee, &c., who 
was successively Secretary at War, Pay- 
master General of the Forces, and Treasurv: 
of the Navy and Ordnance Boards, and who 
was raised to the Peerage in 1851, as Lord 
Congleton. Her ladyship was left a widow 
in 1842. By her late husband her ladyship 
had issue, besides the present peer, two 
other sons, the Honourable H. W. Parnell, 
of Anneville, co. Westmeath, and the 
Honourable and Rev. George Parnell, 

tector of Howick; and also three daughters, Emma, Countess of Darnley; 
Lady Henry Moore (afterwards remarried to E. H. Cole, Esq., of Twickenham) ; 
and the Honourable Mrs. Longley (wife of the present Archbishop of York), who 





died about two years ago. 





MRS. WOOD. 


On Tuesday, the 26th ult., at Campsail Hall, near Doncaster, aged 78, Mrs. 
Wood, widow of Captain Charles Thorold Wood, of Thoresby Hall, co. Lincoln. 
She was Jane, only daughter of the late Sir John 
Thorold, Bart., of Svston, Lincolnshire, by Jane, 
only daughter and heir of Millington Hayford, Esq., 
of Oxton Hall, Notts; and married, in 1812, her 
cousin, the late Charles Thorold Wood, Esq., of 
Thoresby Hall, co. Lincoln, formerly Captain in the 

foval Horse-guards Blue, by whom (who died in 
1852) she had issue, three daughters and five sons. 
Her voungest daughter, Camilla, is married to the “ 
Rev. William Cornwallis Evans, Rector of Campsall. 
Of her sons, one, Arthur, is in Holy Orders ; another, 
Neville, is M.D., and has been twice married: Ist to a daughter of the late 
Samuel Williams, Esq., and 2nd to a Miss Pope; her eldest son, who succeeded 
to his father’s property, is the present Willoughby Wood, Esq., of Thoresby, who 
was born in 1813, and married, in 1845, Mary, youngest daughter of John Cler- 
vaux Chaytor, Esq., of Spennithorne Hall, co. York, by whom he has Willoughby, 


born in 1856, and other issu | if S E Gl 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


General Sir Robert John Harvey, C.B., F.R.8., F.A.S., dic., late of Mouse. 
hold House, Thorpe, Norwich, died on the 18th of June last, aged 75. This 





gallant general spent a long life in the military service. His will bears date. 


the 22nd January, 1852. The personalty was sworn under £350,000, besides 
valuable freehold estates in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. The dis. 
positions are numerous, and some of them of a peculiar character. To his 
relict, who inherits a large fortune of her own, the testator has beqeathed his 
mansion, park, and grounds for her life. The eldest son and heir succeeds to the 
real estates, which are subject to a singular direction, that during a period of fiye 
years, the interest, rent, and proceeds arising therefrom, shall accumulate to forn 
a fund of £20,000, and then to be invested and to accumulate at compound jy. 
terest for 16 years, but not to exceed 21 years. This fund, with all its accumy. 
lations, is then to be divided into three equal parts, one to the children of his 
eldest son, another to his second son, and the remainder to his third gop 
All his children ave liberally provided for by the will of their grandfather, and 
under marriage settlement, but the general has left them all very handsome 
legacies and annuities ; the daughters are also provided for in the same libera! 
manner. There are many legacies and annuities to friends and other persons, 
and to each of his executors an annuity of £20. 


James Russell, Esq.. Q.C., of Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, and Russell-square, 
who died at his country residence, Roxeth House, Harrow-on-the-Hill, on the 6th 
of January last, aged 70, executed his will on the 8th of August, 1846, and two 
codicils in 1854, which were proved in London, on the 25th ult., by his relict, power 
oeing reserved to the other executors, the Hon. Edwin Lascelles and K. DP. 
Hodgson, Esq. The personalty was sworn under £100,000. In this gentleman’s 
will he bequeaths to his relict an annuity of £1,000, and an immediate legacy of 
£1,200, together with his town house and all his furniture. This lady also is 
amply provided for under settlements. To his eldest son he has left his estate of 
Tor Royal, and has appointed him his residuary legatee, bequeathing to him 
the prizes which he (the testator) obtained when at schooland college, and also 
the medal which he received at the University. 


Mrs. Catherine Frances Gore, late of Linwood, Hampshire, who died on the 
29th of January last, aged 61, was the relict of Captain Charles Arthur Gore, of 
the Guards. Mrs. Gore has left considerable property, and executed her will on 
the 9th of August, 1859, which was proved by her son, Augustus Frederick Went- 
worth Gore, Esq. The personalty was sworn under £14,000. Mrs. Gore also 
possessed an estate, called The Lodge, near Halifax, Nova Scotia, with about 
12,000 acres of land in that country, besides 400 shares in the Dublin and Belfast 
Junction Railway, valued at £17,000. Mrs. Gore has left a son and daughter. 
Her daughter, who is the wife of Lord Edward Thynne, M.P., came into the full 
enjoyment of £6,200 on her mother’s decease, and the testatrix has given her a 
further sum of £5,000. Mrs. Gore has bequeathed to her son all the remainder 
of her property, real and personal, and of every description, in England and else. 
where, and has appointed him her residuary legatee. There is a legacy of 100 
guineas bequeathed to Mr. Charles Ward, who is one of the executors. Mrs. Gore 
gives a singular direction to her son with respect to any biographical memoir of 
herself and her various publications. It is to this effect, that ‘he is to prevent, 
as much as in his power lies, any posthumous notice, or biography, or republica- 
tion of any works, and I wish him to look over and burn any of my papers, giving 
to his sister any object as a memorial of her mother.’ Mrs. Gore was well 
known as a writer of novels depicting fashionable life. 

William Goodson, Esq., surgeon in the Royal Navy, died at his residence, 
Devonshire-street, Portland-place, on the 8th ult., and his will was proved in the 
principal registry on the 22nd of the same month. It bears date the 12th of 
August, 1853. The personal property was sworn under £6,000. This will is 
distinguished by the peculiar traits of generous feeling and benevolence of the 
testator. The property of which he died possessed consists of realty as well as 
the above personaity, which he has bequeathed as follows :—The testator leaves 
to his niece, Mrs. Bush, all his freehold estate for her life, and at her decease it is 
to devolve to her son, to whom he has left a legacy of £200, and he has left to her 
daughter, the testator’s grandniece, a legacy of £300. There is a handsome 
bequest of £500 left to the Dreadnought Hospital Ship for Seamen. There are 
several very liberal bequests to persons in whose dwellings the testator occupied 
apartments, and he has also kindly considered the servants. There is another 
direction which evinces the natural kindness of heart of this gentleman ; he directs 
that all his tenants shall be excused the payment of any rent which may be due 
up to the period of his decease. ae 

Rear-Admiral Samuel Radford, K.H., late of Kensington, died on the 21st 
of January last, having attained the age of 76. He had executed his will on the 
18th of February, 1860, which was proved in the principal registry on the 18th 
of last month, just twelve months after its execution, and probate was granted to 
the acting executors, Messrs. Woodhead & Pike, navy agents, Adelphi. This 
gallant Admiral, who has passed a long life in the naval service, rose by progres- 
sive steps to the rank he bore at his decease. He was created a Captain in May, 
1832, and Rear-Admiral in May, 1856. He retired from active service on or 
about the year 1850. By his will, which is very brief, and which was made out 
on a printed form, he has left all his property, of every kind and description, to 
his relict exclusively, but although she was appointed an executrix conjointly with 
Messrs. Woodhead & Pike, she did not administer thereto. There are no legacies 
or bequests of any kind beyond what is above stated. 





Gcorge Cottam, Esq., formerly of Lime-street, in the City of London, Mer- 
chant, and late of Pembury-place, Camberwell Grove, Surrey, died on the 29th of 
December last. His will bears date the 8th of April, 1852, and a codicil on the 
15th of March, 1859, which were proved in London on the 18th of last month, by 
his two sons, George William Cottam and James Cottam, Esqrs., the joint-execu- 
tors. The personal property was sworn under £35,000. The testator has 
appointed David Blaiklock, Esq., of the Accountant's Office, Bank of England, to 
be a trustee in conjunction with his executors. This is the will of one of our City 
Merchants in the West India trade, whose dealings were of a general character. 
The property he has acquired in the course of his transactions, he has bequeathed 
amongst his sons and daughters, and the representatives of those who are de- 
ceased, and to their children; the division being made in five equal proportions. 
To his unmarried daughter the testator has bequeathed al! his household furniture, 
&e. There are several legacies to individuals, but they are of small amount. 


a 








Loxpoy :—Printed by Witt1am Lrrrce, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lrrrtis, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the sume County.—Saturpay, Marcu 2, 1961. 
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